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PREFACE 
kre a century and a half, one of the chief centres 


of the literary life of the nation has been found 

“at Mr. Murray’s.” Since 1768, when Lieu- 
tenant Murray of the Royal Marines, the founder of the 
firm, and the first of the line, launched his ship as a 
publisher, ‘‘ The Trade ” has been revolutionized. ‘The 
Copyright Act and the repeal of the newspaper tax in 
the middle of the last century have stimulated the 
spread of literature and journalism. The business of 
publishing has been differentiated from that of book- 
selling. Authors, publishers, and booksellers have each 
drawn together in their respective associations. The 
competition of publishers with one another has increased 
tenfold, and mass production has been introduced into 
the business of some. New distributing agencies have 
been organized. Instead of the old sale-dinners, for 
instance, booksellers find encouragement for speculation 
in a scale of discounts on sales of net books. The 
circulating libraries have been developed, and a some- 
what ingenious introduction from America, the Book 
Society, now helps individual authors to reach the 
public without the intervention of booksellers. Adver- 
tisement has become at once a science and an art. The 
stately editions of established works, historical or other- 
wise, in which Mr. Murray once excelled, have been 
exchanged for cheaper and handier forms. ‘The three- 
volume novel is dead. The biographies which were a 
feature of last century are sharing the fate of great 
London houses. They are being converted, so to 
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speak, into labour-saving flats, and M. Maurois has 
shown a special genius in adapting collections of letters 
or biographical facts into literary kitchenettes. It 1s 
not surprising that the number of books published in 
a single year has increased from 5,000 in 1870 to 14,000 
in 1930. Still more striking is the change in subjects. 
In 1870 works bearing on theology held the first place. 
In 1900 fiction had taken the lead and theology had 
sunk to the fourth place. In 1930 fiction outnumbered 
theology in the proportion of four to one. But if the 
reading and buying public has grown, so has also the 
number of those who share the profits of “‘ The Trade.” 
Authors, publishers, literary agents, readers, travellers, 
critics, paper-makers, printers, bookbinders, booksellers, 
libraries and librarians—manyof them with staffs and over- 
head charges—claim portions of the proceeds of making 
and selling books. It would be interesting and it might 
be pathetic to know how many of the 14,000 books of 
1930, even of those that attained a moderate success, 
have paid a net profit, to author and publisher com- 
bined, of more than {50. Yet the stream of writers 
swells almost daily, and, as in 1870, so in 1932, unsuc- 
cessful authors attribute their failures to the rapacity 
or incompetence of publishers. On these and similar 
points vivid and varied details will be found “at Mr. 
Murray’s.”’ 

To keep a publishing firm alive throughout such 
revolutionary changes, and still more to maintain its 
place in the first rank of its many rivals, requires a rare 
mixture of industry, of variety of interests, of discern- 
ment, of enthusiasm and wariness, of loyalty and 
generosity towards authors. These were qualities which 
marked the rule of John Murray III, who presided over 
the fortunes of the firm from 1843 to 1892. Though 
my personal recollections of him are few, they date 
back fifty years. There can be few, if any, persons now 
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living who wrote as much as I did for John Murray III. 
For this reason alone, and apart from a subsequent 
connection with the firm which has been close and 
intimate, I think that it was not unnatural for his 
grandson, John Murray V, to ask me to write a Preface 
to this volume, and that it would have been unnatural 
for me to refuse. Yet I have little that I can add to 
George Paston’s portrait. 

One summer afternoon in 1882, Francis Compton, 
then M.P. for the New Forest Division of Hampshire, 
and I were on our way to Wimbledon to watch the 
final stage of the Lawn Tennis Tournament. Opposite 
to us in the railway-carriage sat an elderly man, wearing 
no glasses, but, with the most strained and tired-looking 
eyes that I have ever seen, absorbed in correcting 
double-column proof-sheets in smallish print. I recog- 
nized the proofs as part of Murray’s Handbooks for 
France, which for many months had been my daily 
companions as I walked up and down and across the 
provinces of that pleasant land. “‘ ‘That man,” I whis- 
pered to Compton, “1s correcting Murray’s Guide to 
France.’’—“ It’s old Murray himself,’ he answered. 
“Tl introduce you.”” So began my acquaintance with 
John Murray III. I sent him a sheaf of notes on 
French Inns, was asked to dinner and talked with him 
about the early years of the famous Handbooks, which 
were his most individual and characteristic contribution 
to the reputation and assets of the firm. Nearly three 
years later (April, 1885) the Editor published my first 
article in the Quarterly Review. It was followed by so 
many others that, in the last seven years of Murray’s 
life, I was, I believe, the largest contributor to its pages. 
All articles were then anonymous, and arranged through 
the Editor, Dr. (afterwards Sir William) Smith. But 
the authorship of each was, of course, known to Murray 
who occasionally discussed with me points in which he 
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was interested. His shrewd, suggestive comments on 
men and things were always illuminated by the play of 
a humour which cannot be reproduced because it rippled 
like summer lightning rather than concentrated itself 
into individual flashes. The article on Browning in 
April, 1890, gave him personal pleasure. “1 am glad,” 
he said, “‘ that the Quarterly’s verdict is in his favour.”’ 
But Murray was more interested in the man than the 
poet, for he seemed to have read little or nothing of 
Browning’s work. Infact, Horace’s Odes, Scott’s novels, 
Crabbe’s poetry, and Boswell’s Johnson were the favourites 
not only of his youth but of hisage. For the imaginative 
literature of his own time he had little taste. Another 
article on the Church in Wales brought out his staunch 
Churchmanship, and, in spite of his personal friendship 
with Gladstone, his strong distrust of the political influ- 
ence of that statesman. Our talkstrayed to the probable 
effect of Stead’s Review of Reviews on monthly and 
other magazines. ‘Till I read George Paston’s Epilogue, 
I always thought that I was the first to hear Murray’s 
excellent descriptive title for the new periodical. I was 
then assisting in the editorship of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, and I told Murray of James Knowles’s indignation 
at Stead’s pilfering of material which he had purchased 
at a high price, and of our discussion of plans, after- 
wards abandoned, for Stead’s discomfiture. ‘“‘ Well,” 
he said, “I hope Knowles won’t blow his own hand 
off, if he explodes what I call the Magazine Rifle.” 
“Anyhow,” he added with a smile, “the Quarterly 
stands to gain rather than lose. Its articles are too long 
to be lifted bodily, and such snippets as Stead may 
carry off are more likely to whet than satisfy curiosity.” 

During the last months of his hfe our intercourse, 
which centred on his proposal that I should write a 
biography of Dean Stanley, gave me personal experience 
both of the interest that he took in the progress of books 
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which he published, and of his generosity in payment. 
He made me what I thought a liberal offer ; but before 
signing a definite agreement, he suggested that I should 
see the material, especially as long delays had already 
made it necessary to bring out the biography with the 
utmost speed. Stanley’s letters had passed successively 
through the hands of Sir Theodore Walrond and Dean 
Bradley. Walrond died before he had put pen to 
paper, and Bradley was reluctantly obliged by the 
pressure of other duties to give up the task. Several 
years had thus passed, and the letters, besides being 
very numerous and extremely illegible, were in the 
utmost confusion. I could not bring out the book in 
1893 without giving up other work. When I put this 
point to Mr. Murray, he at once made a very generous 
addition to the original offer. Stanley’s handwriting 
was, he thought, the worst he had ever known. It 
had advantages. It “ commanded,” he said, “‘ the most 
skilled attention, while yours is so good that all the 
apprentices will be turned on to your manuscript.” 
I have always regretted that Mr. Murray did not live 
to see the success of his venture. Published in Decem- 
ber, 1893, in two volumes at 32s. 6d., the Life went 
into a fifth edition within a few months, and Messrs. 
Putnam’s edition was similarly successful in the United 
States. 

John Murray II was temperamentally the man for his 
romantic generation. Similarly, his son was well-fitted 
for the years of rapid solid progress that followed. 
Less adventurous than his father and a better man of 
business, he was equally enterprising, as he showed by 
the large capital which he embarked in his most impor- 
tant publications. Both men failed in their journalistic 
ventures. But the father’s Representative, as compared 
with the son’s carefully planned Academy, resembles an 
expedition in search of buried treasure. His refusal to 
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publish poetry or fiction may have robbed John Murray 
III of some of the spectacular triumphs of the father. 
But the general Public which gives or withholds the 
prizes of literature is so much a creature of baffling 
caprices that no one can predict with certainty for what 
reason or unreason it will shower fame and fortune on 
one author and leave a hundred others to starve. ‘There- 
fore, publishers necessarily make mistakes, and John 
Murray III, as George Paston’s record shows, was no 
exception to the rule. But the general Public is made 
up of many smaller publics whose tastes are more 
definite and calculable. John Murray III thoroughly 
understood the needs of the largest of these sections, 
because they were very largely his own. A representa- 
tive, whose talents are above the average and who is 
one with his public in their requirements, is more secure 
of lasting support than the most brilliant of leaders. 
Himself a strong but moderate Conservative and Church- 
man, he knew the needs of men and women of his 
generation and type—their taste for travel, exploration 
and discovery ; their inheritance of classical learning 
and their need for aids to the highest scholarship ; 
their respect for established institutions, precedents and 
conventions ; the limitations, as well as the extent, of 
their interest in scientific investigation. His publications 
show with what skill he catered for these and other 
wants of this section of the community. He could not, 
I think, have been at his ease in the effervescence of 
the ‘nineties. His father might have published The 
Yellow Book or The Savoy. Not so John Murray III. 
He knew too well the lasting value of the support that 
he had secured to risk its loss for any ephemeral success. 


ERNLE. 
August 30, 1932. 


PROLOGUE 
JOHN MURRAY I, 1745-1793! 


War, John Mac Murray, aged seventeen, obtained 
a commission in the Royal Marines, and was 
ordered to join his regiment at Chatham. His father 
was a Murray of a junior branch of the Atholl family, 
but, when he settled down to a legal career in Edinburgh, 
he had thought it prudent to prefix the “ Mac ”’ to his 
name, and thus distinguish himself from his brother, 
Colonel Murray, who had been “ out ” in the rising of 
1715. Young John, who seems to have been a pre- 
cocious and enterprising youth, soon tired of a peace- 
time life in barracks. After only a year’s service, he 
married—in some haste and secrecy—a Miss Nancy 
Weems and retired on half-pay. Finding himself un- 
able to support a wife the boy left his Nancy in the 
reluctant charge of her father, a retired naval officer with 
a gouty temper, and travelled up to Edinburgh where he 
hoped to get a post in the service of the Duke of 
Gordon. From a Letter-book which he had already 
started, it appears that in the autumn of 1765 the 
young man was still in Edinburgh without any more 
regular employment than smuggling silk for his southern 
friends, finding servants for his Gordon patron and 
writing skits for the newspapers. 
The complaints of his wife and the grumbles of his 
father-in-law brought him back at last in April, 1766, 


a June, 1762, at the tail-end of the Seven Years’ 


1 This brief sketch of the lives of the first two John Murrays is 
based on A Publisher and his Friends by Samuel Smiles, 1891. A 
few unpublished letters have been added. 
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full of promises to settle down and become a faithful 
and affectionate husband. After trying his luck as a 
literary free-lance—his comedy, Sir Launcelot Edgeville, 
was printed in the Court Miscellany—he contrived to 
get himself placed on full-pay again, and he 1s next 
heard of on a guard-ship in the Channel. But it 1s 
evident that his heart was not in his profession, for 
when, a year later, his wife came into {£700 and a farm, 
he gladly “ fell upon half-pay again ’’—his own expres- 
sion—and looked out for a business in which to invest 
this little fortune. It so happened that about the same 
time—the autumn of 1768—Mr. William Sandby, a 
highly-respected bookseller of 32, Fleet Street, was 
trying to find a purchaser for his shop. To him enter 
—as the playbooks say—a young Lieutenant of Marines, 
who, on the recommendation of his friends in the city, 
bought the business—lock, stock and barrel—for the 
very modest sum of £400. 

John Murray—he dropped the Mac—was now just 
twenty-three, and knew little of business in general and 
nothing of bookselling in particular, but he had a very 
good conceit of himself and plenty of confidence in his 
future. He sent a rosy description of his prospects to 
his friend, William Falconer, author of a popular poem, 
The Shipwreck. After suggesting that the poet should 
take a share in the venture, he concludes, ‘“‘ Many block- 
heads in the trade are making fortunes, and did we not 
succeed as well as they, I think it must be imputed only 
to ourselves.” But Falconer had the offer of a good 
post in India, and—as though there had been some 
premonition in his poem—he sailed in the ill-fated 
Aurora, which, after touching at Cape Hope, was never 
heard of again. Nothing daunted, young Murray set 
to work single-handed. He printed a ship in full-sail 2 


? Sandby’s own sign, which was peculiarly appropriate to an 
ex-Lieutenant of Marines. 
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at the head of his invoices, and announced that he was 
prepared to sell all new books and publications, fit up 
public or private libraries and execute foreign com- 
missions—* all at the most reasonable rates.”’ He could 
not hope at first to do business with the literary 
celebrities of the day, but he had inherited from Sandby 
the right to publish on commission new editions of two 
or three important books, and at his own risk he brought 
out some learned but long-forgotten books by Scottish 
professors, and a narrative poem, Armine and Elvira, 
by the Rev. Edmund Cartwright, inventor of the power- 
loom, which actually ran through seven editions in a 
little over a year. 

But bookselling was probably the most lucrative 
branch of the business. His ex-comrades gallantly sup- 
ported him, sending orders for new works and magazines 
from all parts of the world. Unfortunately, he had to 
give very long credits and run the risk of his customers 
being drowned, or killed in battle or succumbing to un- 
healthy climates before they could settle their accounts. 
A good connection was soon established among friendly 
booksellers in Edinburgh, but even this was not all plain 
sailing—in the literal sense of the term—for Paul Jones 
was dodging about the east coast of Scotland, and goods 
had to be sent from Leith to London under armed 
convoy, which probably added to the cost of freightage.? 
In 1775, when the young publisher—he was then only 
thirty—came into a legacy of £4,000, he felt that he 
might launch out a little, and deal in a superior class of 
book. In the course of the next few years he published 
Mitford’s History of Greece, which became a standard 
work, Lord Lovat’s Memoirs, Lavater’s Phystonomy, 
which was a dead loss, and the first volume of the 


1 An Edinburgh publisher writes : ‘‘ I am sending you four parcels 
of books by the Carron, which mounts 22 guns, and sails with the 
Glasgow of 20 guns.” 
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Curiosities of Literature by his friend, Isaac D’Israeli. 
In 1777 Murray made a modest little entry into literary 
history. He published an edition of Gray’s Poems, 
against which Mason, Gray’s literary executor, obtained 
an injunction, and the sale of the book was stopped. 
Murray brought out (in pamphlet form) a vigorous 
defence of himself, in which he pointed out that Gray 
had received no money for his poems, and that Mason 
himself had been guilty of much more serious infringe- 
ments of copyright. The affair attracted some little 
attention in literary circles, for Boswell mentions that it 
was discussed at Mr. Dilly’s house in the presence of Dr. 
Johnson, Mrs. Knowles and Miss Seward. ‘“ Johnson,” 
reports Boswell, “signified his displeasure at Mr. 
Mason’s conduct very strongly, but added by way of 
showing that he was not surprised at it, ‘ Mason’s a 
Whig.’ Mrs. Knowles (not hearing distinctly) : ‘ What ! 
a prig, Sir?” Johnson: ‘ Worse, Madam; a Whig. 
But he is both.’ ’” 

In those war-ravaged times it was difficult—except 
for army contractors—to make money in trade, and the 
purveyors of luxuries—books are always considered 
luxuries—were the first to feel the strain. In this same 
year Murray was writing to a friend at Oxford: ‘“ I am 
fatigued from morning till night about twopenny matters, 
if any of which is forgotten I am complained of as a man 
who minds not his own business. I pray Heaven for a 
lazy and lucrative office, and then I shall with alacrity 
turn my shop out of window.” In 1780 Murray started 
a periodical called The London Mercury, which was 
soon succeeded by The English Review. Both journals 


1 In a letter to a friend, dated December 20, 1784, Murray says: 
“Poor Dr. Johnson’s remains passed my door for interment this 
afternoon. They were accompanied by thirteen mourning coaches 
with four horses each ; and after these a cavalcade of the carriages 
of his friends.”’ 
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were edited by himself and both were failures. It was 
no doubt owing to over-work and worry that his health 
gave way, and in 1782 he suffered from a slight paralytic 
stroke. Although he recovered at the time, and lived 
for another eleven years, he realized that, to use his own 
words, “the stroke is only suspended; it will be 
repeated, and I must fall in the contest.” 

The first Mrs. Murray died in 1776, and about a year 
later John married her sister, a union that was legal 
down to 1836. By her he had several children, of whom 
two daughters and a son survived. The boy, John the 
second, was sent first to the High School at Edinburgh, 
and later to Dr. Burney’s famous school at Gosport 
where, by an unlucky accident, he lost the sight of one 
eye. His father, in describing him to a friend, says 
that the boy is fond of figures, writes a good hand and 
is coming forward both in Latin and French. “ Yet he 
inherits a spice of indolence and is a little impatient in 
his temper. His appearance—open, modest and manly 
—is much in his favour.” 

The outbreak of the French Revolution gave another 
shock to British trade, and added greatly to Murray’s 
troubles and anxieties. In 1793 he had a second stroke, 
and after a long illness died on November 6, aged only 
forty-eight. He had not made a fortune, but he had 
kept his little capital intact, and bequeathed—so said 
his obituary notices—a respectable business and an 
honourable name to his son. ‘The boy, who was only 
fifteen, was sent back to school while his mother and 
the “ faithful assistant,’ Samuel Highley, managed the 
business. A couple of years later Mrs. Murray married 
again, and then John was allowed to enter into partner- 
ship with Highley. But the arrangement was not a 
success. Highley, who was timid and old-fashioned, 
refused to take any risks, and, much to the disgust of 
his young partner, devoted himself chiefly to the retail 
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branch of the business. It was not till 1803 that John 
was able to rid himself of his incubus, and, to use his 
own phrase, ‘‘ plunge alone into the depths of literary 
speculation.” 


JOHN MURRAY II, 1778-1843 


“Glorious John ’’—‘ The Anax of Publishers ’’— 
‘The Emperor of the West ”’—such are a few of the 
titles that the second Murray earned for himself during 
an adventurous career of over forty years. But for all 
his success and for all his fame there was one title he 
never earned—that of the Business Man. He was 
naturally indolent, he hated writing letters, he loathed 
reading manuscripts, and his procrastination drove his 
authors frantic. But he enjoyed life to the full and saw 
that others enjoyed it too; he loved good wine, good 
food, good company—in a word, his most appropriate 
title is “‘ The Playboy of the Publishing World.” For- 
tunately he had the qualities of his defects—qualities 
not too common in the typical hard-headed, tight-fisted 
businessman. He possessed imagination, an adventurous 
spirit, a Sanguine temper, a streak of romance, and the 
rare instinct that taught him to seize the happy moment 
and attract the coming man. 

Free of his “drone of a partner,’ John Murray 
started his career with a dashing offer of £300 for the 
copyright of Colman’s successful comedy, Yohn Bull. 
The play was bespoke, but the young man had made 
his “ gesture ’’—with the intent, perhaps, of shocking 
Sam Highley. Next he turned to his father’s friend, 
Isaac D’Israeli, whose series of Curiosities of Literature 


‘It is recorded that one of his creditors, whose account had just 
been paid in bills, lost the money on his way home. He asked Mr. 
Murray to advertise for the lost property. ‘‘ I have so little character 
for being a man of business,’’ replied Murray, “ that if the bills were 
advertised in my name it would be publicly confirming the suspicion.”’ 
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had proved so popular, and published for him a would- 
be humorous work—in imitation of Sterne—called Flim- 
Flams. But as nobody except the author could see any 
resemblance to Sterne, any humour, or indeed, any 
point at all in Fliim-Flams, the book fell flat. 

It was considered a great piece of luck for young Mr. 
Murray when he was appointed London agent for the 
famous Edinburgh firm of Constable. It was true that 
the Constables had an unpleasant trick of drawing 
promissory-notes and accommodation-bills on_ their 
agent, but to set against that they invited him to Edin- 
burgh, introduced him to Walter Scott and sold him a 
quarter share in Marmion. It was in Edinburgh, too, 
that he found a wife in Anne Elliot (daughter of a fellow- 
publisher) to whom he was married in 1807. 

The great success of Constable’s Edinburgh Review, 
founded in 1802, suggested to Murray that there might 
be an opening for a London review which should repre- 
sent the interests of the Tory party. By a piece of 
special good fortune Scott had been offended, “‘as a 
gentleman and as a Tory,” by an unfavourable review 
of Marmion by Jeffrey (in 1808), and by an article on 
foreign politics. He was therefore just in the mood to 
listen to Murray’s suggestion that he should bring his 
influence and his pen to the support of a new Tory 
review. Murray paid a visit to Scott at Ashestiel, and 
the pair discussed their plans for the new venture. 
George Canning, then Foreign Secretary, was persuaded 
to sponsor the review ; William Gifford} was engaged 
as Editor, and Scott wrote round to all his literary 
friends urging them to co-operate in the scheme. 
Robert Southey, J. W. Croker,? Isaac D’Israeli, George 

1 William Gifford (1756-1826) had made his name with his satirical 
poem, The Baviad. He edited the Anti-facobin from 1797 to 


1798. 
2 John Wilson Croker, secretary to the Admiralty. His first 


article appeared in the third number. 
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Ellis,1 Hookham Frere, and Canning himself all promised 
contributions and the first number of the Quarterly 
Review with a contents-bill of eighteen articles (four 
by Scott)? appeared on March 1, 1809. 

Like most first numbers it did not make a great 
sensation, but it seems to have been considered quite a 
worthy effort, though not so brilliant as its rival of Edin- 
burgh. Murray himself had allowed his hopes of fame 
as a bookseller to rest upon the establishment of his 
Review, and he worked indefatigably to secure its success, 
‘My character is at stake upon it,” he wrote to Gifford. 
‘“ My mind is so entirely engrossed, my honour is so 
completely involved in this one thing that I neither 
eat, drink, nor sleep upon anything else.” It was two 
or three years before the Quarterly really found its feet, 
or began to repay the capital—to say nothing of the 
labour—that had been spent on it.2 But it gradually 
increased in circulation and influence until at length 
Southey was able to write: “‘ Murray is a happy fellow, 
living in the light of his own glory. The Review is the 
greatest of all works, and it is all his own creation. He 
prints ten thousand copies and fifty times ten thousand 
read its contents in the East and in the West.” 

Byron used to declare, rather ungratefully, that 
Murray was “the most timorous of all God’s book- 
sellers,’ but it must have required some courage to make 
an offer for an Oriental poem by an unknown author— 
a poem moreover which had already been refused by 


* George Ellis (1753-1859) another leader of the brilliant Anti- 
Jacobin team. He published Poetical Tales by Sir Gregory Gander 
and a History of the Dutch Revolution. 

2 Scott’s articles were Reliques of Robert Burns, Chronicles of the 
Cid, Life of Swift and Carr’s Caledonian Sketches. 

8 Murray had set aside £5,000 for the initial expenses. Each con- 
tributor, whatever his rank, was paid a fee of ten guineas per sheet 
of sixteen pages. This was soon raised to twelve guineas, and later to 
sixteen. 
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“half the craft.’ But when, the morning after the 
appearance of C’ilde Harold,1 Byron awoke to find 
himself famous, John Murray awoke to find himself on 
the high-road to prosperity. The Fleet Street shop 
suddenly seemed too narrow for his activities, and when 
he heard that the fine house and business of Mr. David 
Miller of 50, Albemarle Street were for sale, he took 
his courage in both hands, mortgaged his most precious 
copyrights, and paid the price demanded—£3,822. 
It soon became evident that the move was justified. 


>) 


** My house is excellent,” wrote Murray to a friend, 
‘““and I transact all the departments of my business in 
an elegant library which my drawing-room becomes in 
the morning, and there I am in the habit of seeing 
persons of the highest rank in literature and talent, 
such as Canning, Frere, Mackintosh, Southey, Campbell, 
Walter Scott, Madame de Staél, Gifford, Croker, Barrow, 
Lord Byron, and others.” 


Byron’s muse was now in full spate, and Giaours, 
Corsairs and Laras flowed from his pen. All seem to 
have been equally and passionately admired by his 
publisher who paid “ top prices ”’ for the copyrights.? 

The Byronic marriage in 1815 was something of a 
blow to Murray, who feared that it would be long before 
the bridegroom produced any more poems. However, 
The Siege of Corinth and Parisina were finished by the 
autumn, and a thousand guineas were paid for the pair. 
But the clouds had already begun to gather. When 
Murray heard that Byron was in such straits that he was 
thinking of selling his library, he at once sent him a 
cheque for £1,500 and promised to send another for 

1 It appeared on March 1, 1812. 

2 Murray paid George Dallas (to whom Byron had given the poem) 
£525 for the copyright of the first two cantos of Childe Harold. A 


thousand guineas were given for the Bride of Abydos and The Giaour 
and five hundred guineas for The Corsair. 
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the same amount in the course of a few weeks. He also 
offered to sell the copyrights of the poems and hand 
over the profits. This splendid offer Byron said he 
was not sorry to have the opportunity of declining, “ as 
it sets my opinion of you, and indeed of human nature, 
in a different light from that in which I have been 
accustomed to consider it.’ These transactions were 
followed, in quick succession, by the quarrel between 
the young couple, the scandals, the separation and 
Byron’s departure for the Continent. 

But still the Playboy’s luck held out. His quick eye 
discerned another genius, obscure as yet, and a complete 
contrast to his flamboyant lordling, but destined to live 
at least as long. Murray was the only London publisher 
who had the courage to take up Jane Austen, the author 
of two anonymous novels, Pride and Prejudice and Sense 
and Sensibility, which had attracted little attention from 
the general public. But when (in 1815) he received the 
manuscript of Emma, he realized that he had discovered 
a treasure. He immediately became a “ Janeite,’ and 
so did Gifford? and Scott and—rather surprisingly— 
so did the Prince Regent, to whom the book was 
dedicated—** by permission.”’ Scott was asked if he 
would “ dash off” a review of Emma for the Quarterly, 
though Murray feared that he would find the book 
somewhat wanting in incident and romance. But Scott 
knew better. He dashed off an article in which he 
said, “" We bestow no mean compliment upon the author 
of Emma when we say that, keeping close to common 
incidents and to such characters as occupy the ordinary 
walks of life, she has produced sketches of such spirit 


1 It has not been thought necessary to re-tell in any detail the oft- 
told story of the Byron-Murray relations. 

2 Gifford thought Pride and Prejudice a very pretty thing with no 
secret chambers, no wind howlings, no drops of blood upon a rusty 
dagger—“ things that should now be left to lady’s maids and sentimental 
washerwomen.”’ 
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and originality that we never miss the excitation which 
depends upon a narrative of uncommon events.” 

Murray also published Northanger Abbey and Per- 
suasion, though not, unfortunately, till after the author’s 
death in 1817. Four of Jane’s letters were long pre- 
served in Albemarle Street, but so light-fingered were 
her admirers that only one now remains. Luckily, all 
the letters were copied, and in one, dated April 1, 1816, 
Jane writes : 


“I return you the QO.R. with many thanks. The 
Authoress of Emma has no reason, I think, to complain 
of her treatment in it, except the total omission of 
Mansfield Park. I cannot but be sorry that so clever a 
man as the Reviewer of Emma should consider it as 
unworthy of being noticed. You will be pleased to hear 
that I have received the Prince’s thanks for the hand- 
some copy I sent him of Emma. Whatever he may 
think of my share of the work, yours seems to have been 
quite right.” 


Murray’s friendship with Croker and John Barrow 
had led to his appointment as publisher to the 
Admiralty,? and thenceforward he brought out the Navy 
List, and earned a new nickname from Byron—" The 
Admiral.” His next adventure was a quarrel with 
Constable over the promissory-note business, and this 
was followed by the joint purchase with Blackwood of 
Scott’s Tales of My Grandfather, which the pair read 
with “streaming eyes and grinning cheeks.” Murray 
declared it was by Scott or the devil,? and added that 
he might as well throw all his other books into the 
Thames, for no one would either read them or buy 


1 Murray published a new edition of Mansfield Park. 

2 John Barrow—afterwards Sir John—was second Secretary to the 
Admiralty. 

3 Later he was convinced that the author was Scott’s brother, 
Thomas. 
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them. Scott, it will be remembered, actually reviewed 
the book himself—not too favourably—in the Quarterly, 
hoping thereby to throw his readers off the scent. 

In 1817 Blackwood started his famous magazine, and 
Murray bought a half-share in it for a thousand pounds. 
This would probably have turned out yet another 
successful speculation if the Magazine had not fallen 
into the hands of two bright young barristers—John 
Gibson Lockhart and John Wilson (Christopher North), 
who set all Edinburgh by the ears, insulted their fellow- 
townsmen, brought libel-actions down on their heads 
and led their publishers a terrible dance.1 Murray, who 
had worked his hardest to push the Magazine, was in- 
furiated by the scandals and remonstrated again and 
again. “* Why in God’s name,” he wrote to Blackwood, 
“do you think it indispensable that each number must 
give pain to someone or other? Why not think of 
giving pleasure to all?’ No notice being taken of his 
appeal, Murray sold his share in the Magazine and 
transferred his Edinburgh agency to another firm. 

Meanwhile, the exiled Byron was keeping up a lively 
correspondence with Albemarle Street. There was no 
need for him to “show off ’’—to be at his wittiest or 
his wickedest—with his friendly publisher, and conse- 
quently in these letters the poet could be his natural 
self—a mere mortal. With all time on his hands, and 
happy in the belief that whatever he wrote must be an 
overwhelming success, Byron was now pouring out 
poems, dramas and tragedies of strangely unequal merit. 
And, as the passion for money grew upon him, he asked 
higher and yet higher prices for his work. It may have 
been good business to pay three thousand five hundred 
guineas for the third and fourth cantos of Childe Harold, 
but such dramas as Sardanapalus and The Two Foscari 


1 Lockhart, who signed himself ‘‘ the Scorpion,” was about twenty- 
three and Wilson nearly ten years older. 
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were not worth the huge sums demanded. ‘“ Lord 
Byron’s friends,’ remarked Gifford, “have to lament 
that his taste for fame is so indiscriminate. I have 
often heard Lord Grosvenor say, when a young man, 
that he did not know the difference between boiled beef 
and a delicate loin of veal. Lord Byron’s case is worse.”’ 

With the publication of the early cantos of Don Fuan 
came the beginning of the end. The poem was pub- 
lished without the author’s or the publisher’s name on 
the title-page, but the secret soon leaked out, and—the 
story has been often told—the demand for it was so 
keen that copies had to be handed out of the dining- 
room windows of No. 50 to the mob of booksellers’ 
messengers who besieged the entrance. It was generally 
believed that Murray refused to publish the later stanzas 
of Don Fuan because he disapproved of their moral 
tone, and indeed he had already pleaded with His 
Lordship to wrap up “ certain approximations to in- 
decorum,” for there were a few lines which “ no lady 
could read.’”’ But it now appears that Murray, deeply 
wounded by one of Byron’s letters, returned the manu- 
script unread. Leigh Hunt and Medwin had been 
doing their worst to undermine Byron’s friendship with 
his publisher, and in the autumn of 1822 the poet’s 
growing dissatisfaction with the methods of Albemarle 
Street came to a head. In a long (unpublished) letter 
from Murray to Byron, dated September 22, 1822, the 
writer, who had just returned from paying the last offices 
to poor Allegra, confesses that he has omitted a few 
lines in the published version of Cai, but he hoped, 
when His Lordship discovered the omission, he would 
feel surprise and pleasure rather than dissatisfaction. 


‘“T have so often,” he continues, “‘ and so publicly 
acknowledged my obligations for the fame and profit I 
have gained by your writings that your Lordship cannot 
imagine that I am not sensible to the heavy sacrifice 
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which I should make in losing so valuable a friend— 
and it is this circumstance alone which has rendered 
my recent (not as you, I think unjustly, term it, ‘ shuffling 
and time-serving,’ which would imply sinister motives, 
for it is obvious that I have none but a regard for your 
fame and my own character—but certainly I must allow) 
indecision. For this there would have, I think, been 
no occasion were you still in this country, for then 
you would have been more sensible to those public 
animadversions which at present fall upon me. 

‘““If you are so kind, so nobly generous, as to allow 
me the honour of continuing to be the publisher of 
such of your writings as are of your former glorious class 
I shall feel more than ever grateful. But I have to 
repeat that no adverse determination of yours can 
diminish, at any time, my sense of obligation to you, 
nor of the most sincere personal attachment, and as you 
have averred that, when an occasion offered, you did 
not find me mercenary, nor indisposed to practical 
gratitude, I trust that our mutual feelings will be such 
as to leave the door open to a speedy renewal of the most 
delightful connexion which I ever formed in my life ; 
but if you should accede to my proposal it will really 
leave undestroyed a very considerable portion of my 
happiness.’” 

Byron had sent John Hunt with a letter demanding 
that Murray should deliver up to him certain minor 
manuscripts, and he reproached his publisher for his 
discourteous reception of Hunt. Murray describes how 
he was told that a gentleman had called with a letter 
from Lord Byron, and how he went down “ with in- 
stantaneous joy,” to find Mr. Hunt, who delivered the 
letter in the most “ tipstaff formal manner,” and watched 
him “ with the most assassin-look as if he had adminis- 
tered a dose of arsenic and wished to see the effect.” 


1 It was probably this letter which Byron said had “ melted his 
flint.”” 
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If Lord Byron only knew the insulting behaviour of 
this man he would not have been surprised that Murray 
had given orders that he was not to be admitted if he 
called again. ‘I have received,’ he concludes, “ the 
very interesting journal! which your Lordship was so 
good as to send to me by your most gentlemanly friend, 
Lord Claire (stc),? and it is deposited in the Iron Box 
containing your other papers. . . . I have sent for the 
Don Fuan.” 

It appears that Murray received the new cantos of 
Don Juan from Douglas Kinnaird, to whom he returned 
them on October 17 with the following unpublished 
note : 


‘The tone of the whole of Lord Byron’s letter is 
such as, I hope, no part of our connexion can justify, 
but there is one passage so peculiarly ungracious that 
I have not thought it necessary to look over the new 
cantos of Don Juan which I have brought from the 
country, and now return to you unread, for I will not 
be the publisher of any work that 1s accompanied by a 
condition so degrading to my feelings and character as 
that contained in Lord Byron’s letter.’ 


9) 


Could this have been the “enigma of a note”’ to 
which Byron refers in his letter dated October 31? 


cé 


The note, he believed, meant nothing more than “ an 
evasion to get out of what you thought a bad business— 
either from fear of the Parsondom, or your Admiralty 
patrons or your Quarterliers.’” After one or two more 


1 Presumably the Liberal, which was run by Byron and Leigh Hunt. 

* Byron’s old friend and school-fellow, Lord Clare. 

3 In another unpublished letter to Byron discovered since the above 
was written, Murray says (October 29, 1822) that though he has not 
read one word of the manuscript, Mr. Kinnaird had read him some 
extracts from the poem, and “these were so outrageously shocking 
that I would not publish them if you would give me your Estate, 
Title and Genius.” 
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petulant letters from the poet, a silence followed which 
was only broken by the last long friendly letter from 
Missolonghi, and the final act of the drama was played 
out in the library at No. 50, when Murray and Tom 
Moore each performed his beau geste—the one by burn- 
ing Byron’s Memoirs, the other by repaying the two 
thousand guineas which he had received for them. 
John Murray had now reached the height of his fame 
and prosperity. His literary levees had long since 
been supplemented by the most brilliant of dinner- 
parties, where the brightest wits in London met and 
discussed literature and politics, while the wines went 
spinning round and the table gave forth the proverbial 
groans. The walls of his library were hung with the 
portraits of his leading authors painted by the best 
artists of the day. A flood of manuscripts of all kinds, 
but more especially of poetry, poured into Albemarle 
Street... But Byron had spoilt his publisher for other 
men’s poetry, and Murray was still smarting under a loss 
of some £2,000 over an edition of Crabbe’s poems. ‘Two 
of his chief financial successes had been gained with a 
cookery-book and a lesson-book. He had bought up a 
little English History which had fallen flat from Con- 
stable’s press, revised it, and brought it out as Mrs. 
Markham’s History of England* Under that title the 
book was an enormous success, and held its place 
in British schoolrooms for nearly a century. The 
other best-seller was Mrs. Rundell’s Domestic Cookery. 
Murray paid two thousand guineas for the copyright, a 
price which, according to Moore, made all men’s hair 
stand on end. But it turned out the most profitable 
of speculations, and reigned as supreme in the kitchen 


1 Murray preferred biography and travels to any other class of 


literature. 
2° Mrs. Markham ” was Mrs. Penrose, née Cartwright, daughter 


of Edmund Cartwright of power-loom and poetic fame. 
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as did Mrs. Markham in the schoolroom. Byron 
alludes to the famous work in his parody of Cowper’s 
My Mary: 
** Along thy sprucest book-shelves shine 
The works thou deemest most divine, 
The Art of Cookery and mine, 
My Murray.” 

It was no wonder that the famous Mr. Murray now 
thought that he might take up a position more worthy 
of his fame and fortune. He already rented a villa at 
Wimbledon, and in 1823 he moved into a fine new 
house in Whitehall Place, keeping on the Albemarle 
Street premises for business purposes only. And then 
he looked round and sighed for new worlds to conquer. 
He remembered how, ten years before, he had discussed 
with Byron the idea of starting a new periodical— 
monthly or weekly—to which the author of Childe 
Harold would contribute. And now (in 1825) the idea 
returned to his mind, and he longed for an adviser 
with whom he could talk over his project—not Gifford, 
who had just resigned his Editorship through ill-health 
—not the prudent Croker—but someone young in spirit 
like himself—ardent, ambitious, daring. And _ this 
adviser he found in his brilliant protégé, Benjamin 
Disraeli, son of his old friend Isaac. ‘The young man, 
though not yet of age,! had already embarked upon his 
adventurous career. After a few months in a lawyer’s 
office he had dashed into the whirlpool of the Stock 
Exchange, and was merrily bulling and bearing away in 
the South American market, which was then regarded 
as a Tom Tiddler’s ground where every adventurer 
might pick up gold and silver. He had already written 
a novel—almost good enough to be published—and 
pamphlets on mining, which Murray printed, and he 
was equally ready to advise upon investments or manu- 

1 He was twenty-one on December 21, 1825. 

AIM, c 
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scripts; in short,in the eyes of his dazzled publisher he 
was a prodigy—perhaps a genius. And so the two 
curiously-assorted friends—the experienced business 
man of forty-eight and the “ wonderful youth ” just out 
of his teens—laid their heads together and evolved the 
idea of a great London daily paper which should rival 
—perhaps out-rival—The Times. Benjamin had been 
doing some work for a Mr. Powles, who was one of the 
leading lights of the South American markets. Powles, 
being persuaded by the young Disraeli that he would 
like a share in a daily paper, was rushed off to Albemarle 
Street, where a memorandum was drawn up on August 
23 to the effect that the undersigned parties agreed to 
establish a new morning paper, the property of which 
was to be held in the following proportions, viz. : 


John Murray , . One half. 
John Distin Powles . One quarter. 
B. Disraeli. , . One quarter. 


Each party was to contribute to the expense, capital 
and risk in those proportions. 

Murray decided to offer the post of Editor to Lock- 
hart, forgetting apparently that the young rascal had 
frightened him out of Blackwood’s Magazine. But 
Lockhart had since married Sophia Scott, and Murray’s 
feelings for Sir Walter were only ‘‘ this side idolatry,”’ 
so Benjamin was packed off to Edinburgh with the offer 
of the Editorship in his pocket. The young ambassador 
was cordially received at Abbotsford and Chiefswood, 
but Scott decided that it would be rash for any young 
man “‘ to sacrifice a considerable portion of his respect- 
ability by accepting the editorship of a daily paper.” 
But the Editorship of the Quarterly would shortly fall 
vacant'and that was quite a different proposition. 
Lockhart accompanied young Disraeli to London where 


1. J. T. Coleridge, who succeeded Gifford, resigned the post at the 
end of a few months. 
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he signed two agreements—one as Editor of the 
Quarterly, and one as a kind of supervisor of the daily 
paper. ‘The salaries for the two posts, together with 
certain “ perquisites,’ would amount to nearly £3,000 
a year. 

Benjamin now began to “ hustle round.”’ He engaged 
sub-editors, reporters and foreign correspondents ; he 
took a house in Great George Street and employed a 
cousin to fit up luxurious offices; in the intervals of 
business, he reported progress to Lockhart who had 
returned to Edinburgh. The affair, he said, was 
“prancing along,’ but the prancing was presently 
checked by the interference of Murray’s Admiralty 
advisers, Croker and Barrow, who objected to the 
engagement of Lockhart, and criticized Ben’s handling 
of the affair. Mr. Murray, however, stood his ground, 
and refused to be influenced any longer by “a crew of 
selfish, intriguing, narrow-minded officials... . The 
scales had at last fallen from his eyes, and the walls of 
the Admiralty had resounded to his firm, bold, but 
gentlemanly tones. Prince of Pluck and Count of Con- 
fidence should now be added to his many titles.”? It 
was announced that the paper would appear early in the 
new year, and all seemed to promise well. But on 
November 28, Benjamin makes ominous reference to 
‘ the terrific agitation in which the city and the whole 
commercial interests have been thrown during the last 
three weeks.” About the middle of December the 
agitation ended in a catastrophe—the South American 
bubble burst, Powles went bankrupt, and the young 
Disraeli faded out with a debt of some £7,000 round his 
neck. Murray was left to find the whole of the capital 


1 From Benjamin’s reports to Lockhart. In one of these he alludes 
to Mr. Murray as “‘ My Father-in-law,”’ but says that his friend 1s 
onthe wrongscent. Lockhart had evidently been chaffing him about 
his attentions to one of the Miss Murrays. 
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for his new venture, and to grapple alone with the 
business of its production. 

The first number of The Representative came out with 
a flourish of trumpets on January 25, 1826. First 
numbers are proverbially bad, and The Representative 
was no exception to the rule. But, unfortunately, the 
succeeding numbers were no better, and the paper was 
a failure from the start. It was dull, badly-organized 
and the contents ill-balanced—in short, it was very 
poorly edited.1. A worse time could hardly have been 
chosen for a new speculation, for 1826 was a year of 
all-round financial disaster. Constable and Ballantyne 
crashed, bringing down Scott in their fall, and the 
markets were filled with dishonoured paper. Murray 
stood firm, though he lost {26,000 over The Repre- 
sentative, which lingered on till July when it was merged 
into another moribund paper, The New Times. 

Sick with worry, and sore at his unwonted failure, 
Murray allowed himself to speak rather bitterly of the 
part that Benjamin had played in the affair, and presently 
a violent quarrel was raging between the Disraelis and 
the Murrays. Angry letters flew backwards and for- 
wards. Mrs. Disraeli complained that Mr. Murray 
was “blacking her son’s character because he had 
imagined a prodigy, and found only a mere mortal, 
and a very very young man.” On the same day Ben- 
jamin wrote to Mrs. Murray to protest against her 
husband’s conduct. Mr. Murray had over-stepped the 
bounds of friendship, and was speaking of him (Ben) 
in terms that were “as unjustifiable as they were out- 
rageous.” He threatened proceedings of a most decided 
and deplorable nature unless she would act “ temperately, 
wisely and promptly.” 

1 Murray never succeeded in finding a capable editor. Maginn 


was brought over from Paris, but he seems to have done little except 
get drunk, borrow money, and offend the subscribers. 
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To add fuel to the fire, Ben’s first novel, Vivian Grey, 
appeared in April That it was based on the young 
author’s own experiences was only too obvious. The 
hero, a brilliant youth with a persuasive tongue, twists 
the Marquess of Carabas—a vain, ambitious elderly 
nobleman—round his finger, and is sent on a political 
mission to Wales. Kind friends fitted the Carabas cap 
on the head of John Murray, who declared that Ben 
had committed an “ outrageous breach of all confidences 
and of every tie which binds man to man in social inter- 
course.” And as if this were not enough, out came a 
new satirical journal, The Star Chamber, edited by a 
young friend of the Disraelis, which printed an impudent 
attack on the Quarterly.2. The affair became so serious 
that a kind of family council was called, whose pro- 
ceedings were reported by Mrs. Murray to her son, 
John, then a student at Edinburgh. The council was 
attended by Mrs. Disraeli, but no satisfaction could be 
got out of the lady because she refused to admit that her 
Benjamin was in any way to blame. 


‘We did not mention Vivian Grey at all,’’ writes 
Mrs. Murray, “ for we thought if we took any of it to 
ourselves, the young man in revenge might make that 
public, and that Mr. Colburn [the publisher] might 
think it a fine puff for his book to say that a certain 
character was intended for a relation of Mr. Murray’s. 
It was, therefore, only The Star Chamber that was taken 
notice of. She pretended that she did not know any- 
thing about it, and not at all that her son was a writer 
in it? —but if he was she did not think there was any- 

1 It should be recorded that, out of the profits of Vivian Grey, Disraeli 
paid Mr. Murray {150 for the printing of his mining pamphlets. 

2 A key to the characters of Vivian Grey was printed in The Star 
Chamber. The Marquess of Carabas was stated to be the Marquess 


of Clanricarde. 
8 Benjamin contributed some reviews and a series of fables—The 


New Esop—to the paper, and probably took a share in the editing. 
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thing to complain of, for everybody knew all that was 
mentioned about the Quarterly. ... So I fear our 
connection with the family must be very much at an 
end, but I cannot regret the loss of such an acquaintance 
as Benjamin. ... We hear that he is going about 
formally to declare that he is not the author of Vivian 
Grey—so I know not what lengths he will go.”? 


The quarrel was finally patched up by Sharon ‘Turner,? 
who was an old friend of both families, and Mr. Murray 
signalized the peace by writing a “* magnanimous letter.” 
His indignation against Benjamin, he says, had not 
arisen from the sums he had lost by yielding to the boy’s 
unrelenting excitement and importunity. In fact, he 
was disposed to consider this apparent misfortune as 
one of the chastening class which, if suffered wisely, may 
be productive of greater good. From him the young 
Disraeli had received nothing but the most unbounded 
confidence and parental affection. ‘‘ My only fault,” he 
concluded, “* was in loving not wisely but too well.’’ 

The house in Whitehall Place and the villa at 
Wimbledon were given up, and the family returned to 
Albemarle Street. ““ We must make the best we can,” 
wrote Mrs. Murray to her son, “of the great loss it 
[The Representative] has occasioned your father by being 
in every way economical and curtailing every unnecessary 
expense. I trust that you and your sisters will aid me in 
doing so.” ‘The Playboy’s spirit must have been tem- 
porarily damped, for his wife complains, rather incon- 
sistently, “‘ I have great difficulty in getting your Father 

1 Fom an unpublished letter. 

2 Sharon Turner combined the professions of solicitor and historian. 
He was a student of Anglo-Saxon literature and wrote a History of 
England from the earliest period to the Norman Conquest. His 
name crops up frequently in the Memoirs of his time. 

8 Isaac Disraeli and John Murray were quickly reconciled. By the 


end of the year we find them corresponding happily about old books 
and manuscripts. 
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to make parties, but that must not be the case when 
you come home.”? 

With the return to Albemarle Street Murray recovered 
his health and his spirits, and threw himself with renewed 
energy into his work. Lockhart, who acted as chief 
literary adviser, had proved an admirable editor— 
punctual, business-like and unexpectedly tactful with 
his contributors. Among the more important of the 
Albemarle Street publications in the early ’thirties was 
Croker’s edition of Boswell, so ferociously criticized by 
Macaulay, and Moore’s Life and Letters of Lord Byron, 
for which Murray paid about £4,000, and lost £300 
over the transaction. 

In 1832 business relations (though not personal friend- 
ship) were renewed between Disraeli and John Murray. 
There was a good deal of correspondence, not of a 
particularly interesting kind, about England and France 
or A Cure for the Gallomania, which was published in 
1833. It was designed to destroy the foreign policy of 
the Grey faction, and appeared anonymously, with an 
ironical dedication to the Prime Minister as the most 
eminent Gallomaniac of the day. Murray also pub- 
lished Contarint Fleming: A Psychological Romance, 
which Milman described as a Childe Harold in prose. 
Though the book was much talked about, abused and 
admired, it was not, apparently, a financial success. 
Murray refused Disraeli’s next novel, The Young Duke, 
on the ground that he was out of heart with the frightful 
aspect of coming events,’ and his incessant ill-luck in 
the publication of works of fiction. 


1The correspondence relating to The Representative and to the 
quarrels that raged around it, is preserved at 50, Albemarle Street. 
Some extracts from the letters are quoted in A Publisher and his Friends, 
and in Mr. Monypenny’s Life of Lord Beaconsfield. Benjamin’s 
reports to Lockhart are now in the National Library of Scotland. 

2 He alludes to the passing of the Reform Bill, which, to him and 
his Tory friends, seemed a portent of disaster. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE LAST YEARS OF JOHN MURRAY—THE DECLINE IN TRADE—YOUNG 
JOHN AND HIS HANDBOOKS—LOCKHART AND THE ‘‘ QUARTERLY ”— 
NINE MUSES—GEORGE BORROW 


HE eighteen-thirties were drawing to a close, 
and twilight seemed to have fallen upon a 
famous old house on the Western front of 
“John Murray Street.””! The country was passing 
through one of her periodical “ bad times,” the Chartists 
were on the war-path, and panic reigned in the stock- 
markets. An unpopular King had just died, and a minor 
potentate—‘‘ the Emperor of the West ’’—was growing 
old and in failing health. The people were asking for 
food for the body rather than food for the mind, and 
it was reckoned that out of all the books published at 
this time not more than one in fifty paid its expenses. No 
longer was the door of No. 50 blocked by booksellers’ 
messengers clamouring for a famous poem, and no new 
portraits had been added to the celebrated company that 
gazed out from the walls of the room in which Byron’s 
Memoirs had gone up into smoke. It was more than 
twenty years since the staircase had echoed to the foot- 
steps of two lame poets who stumped down side by 
side.2_ Gone were the days when Glorious John could 
thunder out his offers of “‘ Two Thousand Guineas ”’ 
for a poem or a cookery-book. Now he preferred a 
modest agreement to publish at his “sole cost and 
risque,’ and to share the profits with his authors. 


1 Charles Lamb’s name for Albemarle Street. 
2 Scott and Byron first met and struck up their friendship in the 
library at No. 50 on April 7, 1815. 
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In his declining years John Murray cast rather a 
jaundiced eye on poetry and fiction. After all the 
scandals and controversies that had followed upon the 
death of Byron, he turned with relief to those solid, 
safe old favourites of which the poet had sung his scornful 
rhyme : 

“Tours, Travels, Essays too, I wist, 
And sermons to thy mill bring grist, 
And then thou hast the Navy List 

My Murray.” 

So the Emperor transferred the copyrights of all his 
novels—even those of Jane Austen—to other publishers, 
and, for poetry, contented himself with the posthumous 
works of the blameless Crabbe. 

“Tam very sorry to say,” he wrote to Horace T'wiss 
in 1839, “that the publishing of books at this time 
involves nothing but loss, and that I have found it 
absolutely necessary to withdraw from the Printers every 
work that I had in the press.” The slump was caused, 
it appears, partly by the pirate publishers on the Continent 
and in America, but also by “ those parasytical Weekly 
Publications that extract everything that 1s required by 
the great mass of readers, viz., sufficient to supply them 
with conversation in Society.” 

As his health failed, John Murray spent a good deal of 
time at watering-places, vainly seeking cures for rheuma- 
tism. He left as his representative at Albemarle Street 
his son John—now a man of thirty—who has been kept 
too long in the background. But, according to Lock- 
hart, the young man was used to being kept in the 
background, though he worked hard and conducted most 
of the office correspondence. But John senior was, one 
gathers, rather an overwhelming personality, and to the 
last he kept his seat in the saddle and the reins in his 
hands. 

John junior was sent to the Charterhouse first—for the 
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sake of his English accent—and then to Edinburgh 
University. Here he had the good fortune to be present 
(in 1827) at the public dinner where Scott confessed at 
last to the authorship of the Waverley Novels. Suir 
Walter invited his old friend’s son to breakfast at Abbots- 
ford, and mentioned the visit in his journal with the 
comment, “English boys have this advantage—that 
they are well-bred and can converse when ours are 
regular little cubs. I am not sure it is an advantage in 
the long run. It is a temptation to premature display.” 

At the University John’s chief interest lay in science, 
and especially in geology and mineralogy. When he 
left Edinburgh in November, 1827, Dr. Andrew ‘Thom- 
son, in whose family he had lived, wrote to his father 
a strong and cordial testimony to his merits. 


‘* Tnever,” he says, “‘ had a finer young man under my 
roof, so perfectly behaved was he, in every respect so 
agreeable—good temper, sobriety, attention to his studies, 
an obliging disposition, polite and pleasing manners, a 
readiness to perform whatever he knew and felt to be a 
duty, deference to our wishes as to all that concerned 
his conduct—these were qualities by which he uni- 
formly distinguished himself.” 


After leaving college John was allowed to go abroad 
for a couple of years on condition that he studied the 
languages of the countries that he visited. When he 
first set out (in the early ’thirties) not a single railway 
had been built on the Continent, there were no macadam 
roads, and practically no English guide-books, so that 
on arriving at Rotterdam John found himself a bewildered 
tourist 1n uncharted lands. Realizing the supreme value 
of information gathered on the spot, he set to work, 
notebook in hand, to collect all the facts which an English 
traveller would be likely to require. On his return 
home, he emptied out his notes, and arranged his material 
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in routes—together with such information as he could 
gather on art, history and architecture. His father 
thought the work worth publishing, and by one of his 
happy thoughts, gave the series the name of ‘ Hand- 
books.” ‘The first of these famous guides, published in 
1836, included Holland, Belgium and North Germany, 
and was followed by South Germany, Switzerland ? 
and Italy, all written by young John himself. 

During his wanderings the young man wrote long 
letters home to his family, letters very interesting to 
them no doubt, but as the routes along which he travelled 
are now beaten tracks, his adventures, with one or two 
exceptions, would not be found remarkable at the 
present day. He was lucky enough, when he visited 
Weimar, to take with him an introduction to Goethe. 


‘“T had,” he writes, “‘ the pleasure of a personal 
interview with the hale old man, who received me in 
his studio—decorated with casts of the Elgin Marbles— 
attired in a brown dressing-gown beneath which shone 
the brilliant whiteness of a clean shirt ; a refinement not 
usual among German philosophers. On this occasion I 
had the honour of presenting to Goethe the M.S. of 
Byron’s dedication of Werner to him.” 


At Trieste he had the satisfaction of being introduced 
to Lord Byron’s friend and banker, Mr. Barry of Genoa. 


‘He was very civil and showed me some of Byron’s 
letters and papers. Among them one written by poor 
Byron in Fletcher’s name giving a ludicrous account of 
his own death, addressed to Hobhouse as being one of 
his executioners, which describes his master’s patience on 
his death-bed ; he only damned his friends once or twice, 
and wished that Kinnaird’s play might be damned as 
well as himself. Barry has, I believe, the last letter 
Byron ever wrote, dated April 9, and also a miniature 


1 John III was one of the earliest Members of the Alpine Club. 
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taken at Genoa—in which he is represented thin and 
wan-looking, wearing a forage cap with a gold band, and 
a plaid (the Gordon) jacket.” 


The Quarterly Review had declined in circulation, and 
there were rumours that a large slice of it was for sale. 
The Editor and chief contributors were willing to work 
for lower pay, but Murray, in his lordly way, refused 
any such suggestion. He wrote a kind and appreciative 
letter to Lockhart, who replied with heartfelt gratitude : 
‘““T have outlived so many misfortunes and disappoint- 
ments! that it is no wonder I should need encourage- 
ment and support.’ No encouragement, he added, 
could be so valuable as that of the one person who was 
equally interested with himself in the success of the 
Review. 


“And yet I should not say the one person—for John 
has of late years given abundant evidence that he is both 
willing and able to bear a most useful part in our con- 
sultation. Pray encourage him to proceed. His youth, 
his different circle of acquaintances, his own selected 
pursuits are all new sources on which we may hope to 
draw largely for spirited suggestions and important 
advice.”’ 


In the latter part of his admirably phrased letter, 
Lockhart refers to the difficulties that he—a “ man 
about town ’’—found in conducting a Review that was 
intended for national consumption. 


‘’ Tam conscious,” he says “‘ that when living among 
the diners of London I am too apt to take their table- 
talk for my measure of what is felling. ... We share 
their patronage with the meretricious novel and the 
smart newspaper squib—with the scandal of the opera- 


1 He alludes to the ruin and premature death of Scott ; to the death 
(at ten years old) of his own idolized son, “‘ Hugh Littlejohn,” and to 
the loss of his wife in 1837. 





JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART 


From a water-colour sketch by WW. W. Puitiips, in the possession of Mr. A. H. Hallam Murray 
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loges—with the tittle-tattle of the Court—with the last 
of Rogers’ sarcasms or Sydney Smith’s jokes... . It 
is easier to talk about being above party aid than to 
anticipate that any English journal can ever be so... . 
The leading parties are also the leaders of society. Your 
talkers of the first flight are subservient to the writers of 
their political oracles. A word from Lansdowne is 
re-echoed by all the Sydneys and even Hallams, and if 
I wished to get every Tory wit to praise a particular 
paper I should ask nothing but that the Duke or Peel 
should give it a smile or a whisper. . . . Observe, the 
Tories are now a divided party. Cry ‘ Peel for ever!’ 
and the High Church party leave you. Cry ‘ Down with 
Peel!’ and you may sink to the level of The British 
Critic... . 3 


The Murrays, father and son, were noted for their 
sympathetic attitude towards the work of women- 
writers, and Lockhart seems to have shared their views, 
even though he said that “ foreign-pens and lady-pens,”’ 
with one exception, were not of much use to the Quar- 
terly. ‘The exceptional ‘‘ lady-pen’”’ was that of Eliza- 
beth Rigby (afterwards Lady Eastlake),? for many 
years the only woman contributor to the Review. Mur- 
ray published her Letters from the Baltic in 1838, and 
paid {100 for the copyright. After reading some of her 
manuscripts Lockhart wrote to his chief, “I have no 
doubt she 1s the cleverest female writer now in England, 
the most original in thought and expression too, and she 
seems good besides, which after all has its charms for 
old sinners like you and me.” ‘The formidable Editor 

1 The British Critic was started in 1793, but in 1826 its sub-title 
was the Quarterly Theological Review. It died in 1843. 

2 Miss Rigby (1809-1893) was the daughter of a Norwich physician 
who, at the age of seventy, became the father of four sons at a birth. 
The widow and daughters had removed to Edinburgh, where they 


were made much of in literary society. Elizabeth was an accomplished 
artist and illustrated some of her own books. 
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actually condescended to coax his ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth ””? 
to write for the Quarterly on such light subjects as 
Children’s Books, Evangelical Novels and Lady Travellers. 
About the last he wrote in almost gushing terms : “ Your 
paper is a very good one—lively and wise too, as is your 
wont. It has received a unique compliment. Mr. 
Croker pronounces it ‘ Charming—both sense and 
pleasantry.’ I scarcely think he ever said a word in 
praise of any other article not his own.” 

That “‘ blinding beauty ”’ and flashing wit, Mrs. Nor- 
ton, was another favourite at Albemarle Street. Mr. 
Murray sympathized with her in her troubles with her 
husband, who, though he had failed in his action for 
crim. con. against Lord Melbourne (in 1836), refused 
to allow his wife to have access to her children. At this 
time Mrs. Norton was earning quite a good income by 
editing and contributing to the fashionable Keepsakes 
and Books of Beauty.2,7 Mr. Murray had refused her 
poem, The Undying One, and advised her to write in a 
less strained and unnatural fashion. She took his advice, 
and sent him A Voice from the Factories, perhaps the most 
prosaic piece she ever wrote. 

The Murrays were staunch supporters of Lord Ashley 
(afterwards the ‘‘ good” Lord Shaftesbury), who had 
just begun his ten years’ struggle to reduce the hours 
worked by children in insanitary factories. A twelve- 
hour day was thought to be no hardship for children, 
though many of them were crippled at fifteen, and worn 
out at thirty. Statesmen and manufacturers, with few 
exceptions, seemed to be of opinion that the whole 
commercial prosperity of the nation rested upon the 


1 Lockhart had several nicknames for Miss Rigby—amongst others, 
‘“ Lofty Lucy ”’ (she stood just under six feet) and ‘‘ Miss Esthonia.”’ 

2 Her husband, whom Lockhart called ‘‘ the meanest skunk who 
ever walked the earth,” had retained her little allowance of £70 a year, 
as well as her jewels and clothes. 
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shoulders of infants, and that red ruin would overwhelm 
the country if their hours were reduced! Even Mrs. 
Norton and Lord Ashley had no suspicion that factory 
work could be injurious to the young so long as their 
working day did not exceed nine or ten hours, which, 
it was supposed, would leave time for education. ‘Thus 
Mrs. Norton replied to the argument that “ By some 
employ the poor man’s child must earn its daily bread,” 
with the lines : 


‘We grant their class must labour—young and old, 
We grant the child the needy parents’ tool ; 
But still our hearts a better plan behold ; 
No bright Utopia of some dreaming fool, 
But rationally just and good by rule. 
Not against Tol, but Tozl’s Excess we pray, 
(Else were we nursed in Folly’s simplest school,) 
That so our country’s hardy children may 
Learn not to loathe, but bless the well appointed day.’’ ? 


Mrs. Norton fancied that Lockhart had taken a dis- 
like to her, and hoped that Mr. Murray would not 
‘catch’ it. But her mind must have been disabused 
of that idea when he admitted into the Quarterly (for 
September, 1840) a review of Modern Enghsh Poetesses 
by Henry Nelson Coleridge,? in which she is placed at 
the head of nine muses. Here was a whole nest of 
piping birds, but only one developed into a full-fledged 
songster. The Quarterly had long since earned its 
character of “ savage and Tartarly ’’—thanks chiefly to 
Croker, who so ferociously attacked Keats in 1818 and 
Tennyson in 1833. Croker never spared the women 
either, but Henry Coleridge was a sentimentalist, and 


1 Jn an article on infant labour in the Quarterly for December, 
1840, it is stated that in the lace factories the children sometimes worked 
sixteen hours in the day. 

2 Mrs. Browning’s Cry of the Children appeared seven years later. 

3 He was a nephew of the poet, and married his cousin, Sara 
Coleridge. He died in 1843. 
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he handled the Muses with a tenderness that might 
almost be described as “‘ sloppy.” But perhaps he had 
his tongue in his cheek when he began: 


‘* We feel that we never did a bolder thing than now we 
do in summoning these nine muses to our Quarterly 
Sessions. It is easy to be critical on men, but when we 
venture to lift a pen against women the weapon drops 
pointless on the marked passage ; and while the mind 1s 
bent on praise or censure of the poem, the eye swims 
too deep in tears over the poetess herself in the frontis- 
piece to let it see its way to either.” 


Mrs. Norton is placed first, for 


“this lady is the Byron of our modern poetesses. She 
has very much of that intense personal passion by which 
Byron’s poetry is distinguished from the larger grasp 
and deeper communion with man and nature of Words- 
worth. She also has Byron’s beautiful intervals of ten- 
derness, his strong practical thought and _ forceful 
expression.” 


Among the other muses were Miss Elizabeth Barrett, 
‘“ who displays great powers at the expense of clearness, 
truth and proportion’; Lady Emmeline Stuart Wort- 
ley, who is gently ridiculed for her Wertherian melan- 
choly ; Caroline Southey ; Sara Coleridge (the reviewer’s 
wife), and an anonymous “ V ”’! whose pages are said 
to be “distinguished by a sad Lucretian tone which 
very seldom comes from a lady’s lyre.” Like Meleager, 
the critic binds his poets into a wreath, gives to each an 

1 She was Caroline Meysey-Wigley who married the Rev. Archer 
Clive in 1840. Later she wrote two very popular novels, Paul Ferroll 
and Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. She told Lockhart that she 
had two new and unexpected experiences in one week—a review in 
the Quarterly and a proposal of marriage. Mrs. Norton declared 
that the proposal was the result of the review, for ‘‘ V”’ was little, 
lame and forty. 
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appropriate flower,? and asks whether any other nation 
can show a garland to compare with his. And yet, he 
boasts, Joanna Baillie, who stands alone and aloof, is 
not named, and Mrs. Hemans and Miss Landon (poor 
“L. E. L.’’) are passed in silence. But these are all 
emerite— neither fearing our censure, nor seeking our 
praise.” 

In the last years of his life John Murray II discovered 
a new genius in the person of George Borrow. It was 
late in the autumn of 1840 that a tall, athletic-looking 
gentleman, dressed in black, and carrying the inevitable 
manuscript in his hand, made his appearance in Albe- 
marle Street. He explained that he was an agent of the 
Bible Society, had travelled in Russia and Spain, and 
translated the Bible into several languages. He had 
brought with him his first book, The Gipsies in Spain, 
which Murray agreed to publish on sharing terms.? 
The book was well received, and prepared the way for 
The Bible in Spain. Borrow had described his new 
work to Murray as a queer book, “ containing all my 
queer adventures in that queer country while engaged in 
distributing the Gospel, but neither learning nor dis- 
quisition, fine writing nor poetry.” 

The Bible in Spain appeared in 1843, and quickly 
became a “ best-seller,” running through several editions 
in its expensive three-volume form. It was reviewed by 
Lockhart in the Quarterly and the author actually thought 
that the notice was too laudatory. The profits were 
substantial, and Borrow, writing to John Junior, to 
acknowledge a cheque, promises an early visit to Albe- 
marle Street. ‘‘ I shall be most happy to see you,” he 
says, “‘and still more your father, whose jokes do me 


1'The rose for Mrs. Norton; the violet for ““V”’; the Greek 
valerian for Miss Barrett, and so on. 

2 Borrow was then thirty-seven, and had already settled at Oulton 
in Norfolk. 


A.J.M. D 
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good. I wish all the world were as gay as he ; a gentle- 
man drowned himself last week on my property.” 
Little has been recorded of the domestic side of John 
Murray’s character, except that he had a quick temper 
—of the kind that is ‘‘ soon over ’’—and there is a legend 
that he once hit a stupid footman on the head with a 
leg of mutton. But among the family papers is a long 
gossiping letter to his daughter, Christina, who was then 
staying in Edinburgh.1. A few scraps may be quoted— 
the gossip has not yet quite lost its savour—to show 
the pleasant relations that existed between father and 
daughter. Mr. Murray was staying at the Calverley 
Hotel, Tunbridge Wells, and it is characteristic of the 
man that though, on first arrival, he knew no one except 
‘the Browns,” at the end of a week he had been caught 
up in the whirl of social gaiety led by Mrs. Tighe, the 
“Queen of Tunbridge Wells,” and was dining out or 
attending soirees every night. ‘The place, he says, was 
full of “‘ Wedding-day folk,’’ who came to the Calverley 
Hotel where the Duchess of Kent and Princess Victoria 
had stayed some years before. Knowing that his 
daughter and her girl-friends were interested in the 
young queen, he records that the day after the last 
attempt upon the life of Her Majesty, a new lady-in- 
waiting had asked—rather tactlessly—whether Her 
Majesty would take her usual drive that afternoon. 
“No, Madam,” replied the Queen smartly, ‘I'll be 
shot if I do.” Mr. Lyell? had just returned from 
America, quite delighted with his visit, ‘‘ but Boz—Mr. 
Dickens—was disgusted, and called them a Nation of 
Booars.” Poor Mr. Longman had just been killed by a 


1 John Murray seldom dated his letters, but this seems to have been 
written in 1842. 

2 Sir Charles Lyell, the geologist, whose works Murray had pub- 
lished. He lectured in the States in 1841. Dickens went to America 
in 1842. 
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fall from his horse. He was only seventy-two and rode 
regularly from Hampstead to town and back every day. 
After giving some details about Mr. Longman’s will (he 
left just under £200,000), the letter concludes : 


‘‘T have written a draft upon my excellent agents, 
Oliver & Boyd, for £15, and when you send it—writing 
your name on the back—accompany it with a copy of 
all that I have written about Mr. Longman. . . . Hop- 
ing that you will excuse this short letter, I remain, dearest 
Christina, your well-satisfied and affectionate Father, 

“JOHN Murray.” ! 


Note.—In this slight outline of the life of John Murray II it 
has been impossible to mention even a tithe of the books which 
he published in the course of his crowded career. But the 
appended list will give some idea of the variety and extent of his 
activities : 


Southey’s Life of Nelson, Book of the Church, History of the 
Peninsular War. 

Madame de Staél’s L’ Allemagne. 

Malthus’s Principles of Population. 

Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works. 

Mungo Park’s Travels in Africa. 

Washington Irving’s Sketch-book, Conquest of Granada, Columbus. 
Tales of a Traveller, etc. 

Milman’s History of the Jews, History of Christianity, Fall of 
Jerusalem, Martyrs of Antioch, etc. 

Lord Mahon’s History of England, [istory of War of Succession 
in Spain, etc. 

Henry Hallam’s Constitutional History of England, Introduction 
to the Literature of Europe, etc. 

The Duke of Wellington’s Despatches. 

Sir John Ross’s Arctic Voyages. 

Sir William Parry’s Voyages. 

Sir Henry Taylor’s Philip van Artevelde. 

Sir Charles Lyell’s Principles of Geology. 

Sir R. Murchison’s Silurian System. 

















1 The letter consists of thirteen closely-written pages. 
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Miss Berry’s Horace Walpole. 

Lady Hervey’s Letters. 

Lord Waldegraves’s Memoirs. 

Sir William Napier’s History of the Peninsular War. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


DEATH OF JOHN MURRAY II—JOHN JJI—THE HOME AND COLONIAL 
LIBRARY—THE BAN ON POETRY—FRIENDSHIP WITH GLADSTONE— 
** CONINGSBY ”? AND TUPPER 


OHN MURRAY died rather suddenly on June 27, 
1843. In his will, which was made only a week 
before his death, he left the whole of his property, 

amounting to about £50,000, to his wife. There 

were numerous tributes—public and private—to the 
“Emperor,” but such efforts, at best, make dull reading. 
The most characteristic notice is to be found in a letter 
from Richard Ford,' the Spanish scholar, to George 
Borrow. 


‘Poor old Murray,” he writes, “‘ we shall not see his 
like again. He was a neutral ground between the pub- 
lisher and the author, and was a fine fellow in every 
respect. He has lived in great times—Buonaparte and 
Wellington, Byron and Scott. He will go down bound 
up with them, immortal as the English language. Now 
the son will reign in his stead. Qué sé yo? Quien 
sabe? Dios sabe Es asunto muy difucil y va largo— 
Pues cachaza y veremos.”’ * 


Elizabeth Rigby notes in her journal for July 4, 1843, 
that kind Mr. Murray is gone. ‘“‘ No one can succeed 


1 Ford, who had lived for several years in Spain, was the author 
of the famous Spanish Handbook. The first edition (1846) was so 
outspoken on the subjects of religion and politics that it had to be 
withdrawn, at a cost (to the author) of {500. 

2“ How do I know? Who knows? God knows. It is a very 
difficult matter and hard to determine. So patience, and we’ll see.” 
Spanish phrases always on the tongue of every native. 
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him in some respects, but in all that concerns the stability 
of the great publishing-house, his son is quite fitted to 
take his place. He is an admirable young man and 
though not what his father was, he will be that which 
he was not. Indeed he is a first-class successor.” 

Young John now had to make an effort to buy back the 
business from his mother, and this added to his diffi- 
culties during the early years of his reign. He was 
obliged to postpone all thoughts of marriage, though he 
had long been in love with a golden-haired damsel in 
Edinburgh. But he had inherited—if nothing else—a 
goodly number of distinguished friends—Hallam, Dean 
Milman, Sir Charles Lyell, Sir John Barrow, Lord 
Mahon the historian, among others—who were staunch 
supporters of the House, while Lockhart and Croker 
continued to act as pillars of the Quarterly. 

The new Copyright Bill (1842) proved a real boon to 
both authors and publishers. Previous to its passing, 
the foreign and American pirates had flooded the home 
and colonial markets with cheap reprints of English 
books. Lockhart, who had written a strong article on 
the copyright laws in 1841, declared that unless some 
protection could be given to authors and publishers, “* our 
literature must expire in a muddled heap of fraudulent 
and worthless compilations and base appeals to the lower 
passions.” ‘The new Bill rendered illegal the imports 
of foreign reprints of British books into England or her 
Colonies. Gladstone,! for whom John IJ had published 
his pamphlet on Lhe Relations of Church and State in 
1836, was keenly interested in the supply of cheap 
literature to the masses, and gave his publisher a strong 
hint that what Parliament had done would be fruitless 
‘unless it were seconded by the adoption of such modes 
of publication as will allow the public to obtain possession 
of new and popular works at moderate prices.” 


1 He was then at the Board of Trade. 
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As soon as John ITI was fairly in the saddle he remem- 
bered Gladstone’s words and began to plan his Home and 
Colonial Library. ‘This was to consist of a series of useful 
and entertaining volumes (at 2s. 6d. each) which would 
contain nothing offensive to morals or good taste, and 
would appeal, it was hoped, to heads of families, clergy- 
men, school-teachers and employers of labour. 

It was proposed to start the series with Southey’s 
Life of Nelson and Borrow’s Bible in Spain, for there was 
to be no pandering to merely frivolous tastes. John 
continued his father’s latter-day ban on poetry and 
fiction, though Lockhart tried vainly to persuade him 
to relax the rule. 


‘‘ Surely,” he urged, “it is only poetry not likely to 
sell that should not be published. Who can be sure 
the next great author should not be a man of verse—and 
by missing his start you may lose the whole career of a 
second Scott or Byron. Surely there is no risk in the 
case of Mrs. Butler? or Mrs. Norton. ... I don’t 
like to hear of these rules, they are only excuses for not 
saying yes or no boldly—and they are made to be broken 
one day. You know well that if a great poet were sent 
to you—one that you felt to be a sure card of the Childe 
Harold pack—you would rather see all Mayfair at Jeri- 
cho’ than decline your imprimatur. Ask Gladstone or 
Sewell, and they will easily help you to a solution.” 


With the accession of the young Queen, a great wave of 
purity, or at least of respectability, had swept over the 
face of society. The ‘“ Drawing-room-table ”’ was the 
literary shrine in private houses, and the books that lay 


1 He read no novels except those of Scott, and cared nothing for 
poetry. 

2 Fanny Kemble. It is curious that she and Mrs. Norton should 
be mentioned while Tennyson is ignored. 

8 Murray found it difficult to refuse the amateur effusions of his 
fashionable friends. 
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upon it were all such as could be put into the hands of the 
young person. Byron’s poems were not among these, 
and as early as 1838 young John had written to his 
father, “‘I am sorry to observe that the whole Press 
has been roused against Byron—his genius as well as his 
Morals have been equally impugned by The Times, etc., 
very injuriously in my opinion to the future sale of his 
works, and I think it will be prudent not to bring his Life 1 
before the Public till its present animosity is allayed.”’ 

The Byron copyrights were now beginning to fall in, 
and Sir John Hobhouse ? wrote to ask how much Murray 
would pay for an extension of his rights. After a good 
deal of haggling, he agreed to pay £1,000 which he 
considered far above the actual value of the rights. “ If 
the popularity of Byron’s work continues to diminish 
as it has done,” he wrote to Hobhouse on June 27, 1844, 
“(witness the total failure of the last edition in eight 
volumes, and the loss at this moment exceeding {£2,000 
on the illustrated edition of Childe Harold) the pro- 
longation clause may prove a dead letter.” 


Lockhart, as his unpublished letters show, was now a 
little anxious about the intentions of his young chief 
with regard to the Quarterly, for there were signs that, 
in politics, he was swinging towards the left. In an 
amusing letter to Croker Lockhart writes : 


“ He (John) is—as his father was—as he ought to be— 
very accessible to the attentions of persons in Mr. 
G(ladstone)’s position, and of these I fancy Mr. G. has 
been liberal. I hear often of his calling in Albemarle 
Street, and J. M. has dined with him more than once 
since his father’s death. No other man connected with 
this government has ever shewn him any civility in his 
private capacity, and it is natural that the young man 


1 He refers to a new edition of Moore’s Life. 
2 Afterwards Lord Broughton, Byron’s executor. 
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feels as he does with reference to these things, for he was 
kept in the background, of course, while our old friend 
lived, and has not yet had time to make much way in the 
better society of London for himself. Between ourselves, 
it is a pity that the Liberals of every shade should, in 
matters of this order, be so markedly different from the 
Tories. I have met John now and then in good Whig 
houses, but never in that of any important Tory but 
yourself, and I can gather that the Berry girls} et hoc 
genus are quite alive to the importance which may some 
day attach to Murray’s position—whereas I dare say not 
one fine lady or gentleman on the other side ever spent a 
thought on it.” 


Lockhart seems to have held rather a poor opinion of 
Gladstone, and generally alludes to him in a slighting 
tone. Thus, on August 15, he wrote to Croker 
again : 


‘““ Murray has just brought me a letter to him from Mr. 
Gladstone, proposing an article on Ward’s Ideal of the 
Church. Mr. G. says he designs to censure the work 
on various grounds, but to enter on the question whether 
English Clergymen, attached to their own Church, and 
yet conscious of Romish tendencies, ought to leave our 
Church or be expelled from it. His language was so 
obscure that I could not really make out what his answer 
was to be. I wrote merely to say that I should be happy 
to read the M.S. and would give a speedy answer. . . .? 

‘“T have never been in habits of intimacy with Mr. 
Gladstone ; I never visited him, nor he me. If he 
came to me about reviewing matters I should suggest a 
literary subject. He is fond of the Belles lettres—and, I 
have no doubt, very desirous of establishing himself with 


1 Among the office correspondence are several tiny notes from the 
“ Berry girls,’ inviting Mr. Murray to their parties or asking him to 
lend them books. 

2 The article appeared in the Quarterly. 
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a Macaulay reputation in Mayfair... . He would turn 
out a dexterous hand in that way with a little practice. 
He seems to be very easily flattered—and in short 1s as 
vain as S. Walpole.” ? 


It was in this same year that Disraeli, who had never 
forgiven his old enemy at the Admiralty, brought out 
Coningsby, in which Croker is portrayed as the infamous 
“ Rigby.” Mr. Rigby, so runs the scarifying pen, had 
contrived, by means which no one could ever compre- 
hend, to squeeze himself into Parliament and then set 
up to be a perfect man of business. After along struggle, 
he met with Lord Monmouth ? who determined to buy 
him. 


“He bought him; with his clear head, his indefatig- 
able industry, his audacious tongue and his ready and 
unscrupulous pen ; with all his dates, all his lampoons, 
all his private memoirs and all his political intrigues . . . 
Mr. Rigby had a classical retreat ? where, surrounded 
by his busts and books, he wrote his lampoons and 
articles, massacred a she-liberal 4 (it was thought no 
one could lash a woman like Rigby), or cut up a rising 
genius whose politics were different from his own.” 


There was no mistaking that portrait. 


““] return Disraeli’s very impudent and amazingly 
vainglorious piece of malignity,’ wrote Lockhart to 
Murray on May ii. “ It is cleverer far than anything of 
his I have seen before, however, and I don’t doubt it 
will have a great run. There is great adroitness in 


1 Spencer Horatio Walpole, Q.C. (1806-1898), was, at this time, 
Conservative M.P. for Midhurst. He held the office of Home Sec- 
retary at various periods, beginning in 1852. 

2 The “ wicked ’’ Lord Hertford, for whom Croker acted as a sort 
of unpaid agent. Lord Hertford left him £23,000. 

8 Croker’s villa at West Molesey. 

The “ she-liberal’’’ was probably Miss Martineau. 
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waiting till our friend’s back was against the wall, and 
then dealing the devilish blow.” } 


A would-be champion of Croker rose up in the person 
of Martin Tupper ? one of the most successful candidates, 
at this period, for the Drawing-room-table. His famous 
book Proverbial Philosophy (the first series was published 
in 1838) had sold in its thousands in England and its 
hundreds of thousands in America. It was nothing more 
than a jumble of commonplace ideas and reflections, 
strung together in a kind of rhymic prose, which the 
author believed to be poetry. But its “‘ good charitable 
moral dullnesses’’ made an immense impression on the 
semi-educated middle-class public, who regarded ‘Tupper 
as second only to Solomon, and perhaps slightly superior 
to Esdras. He even succeeded in imposing on some of the 
critics. ‘The sober Spectator declared that Tupper had 
won for himself the vacant throne waiting for him amidst 
the immortals, and had been adopted into the same rank 
with Wordsworth, Tennyson and Browning. ‘The King 
of Prussia sent the author a gold medal for his services 
to humanity and science, he was admitted a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and received the D.C.L. at Oxford. 
But the higher criticism held out. Proverbial Philosophy 
had its detractors who ridiculed its ‘‘ muffin morality,” 
and cruclly parodied its style. It was for this reason, 


1 An allusion to the fact that after Lord Hertford’s death Croker, 
as one of his executors, was compelled to prosecute Suisse, the valet, 
who had made away with a hundred thousand francs. Suisse revenged 
himself by slandering Croker—much to the delight of the critic’s 
many enemies. 

* Martin Tupper (1816-1889) was the son of a fashionable physician 
who had thrice refused a baronetcy. He was prevented by a chronic 
stammer from practising any profession but, though his tongue was 
bottled up, he had a dreadful facility with his pen. Besides his 
Proverbial Philosophy he published a continuation of Christabel, a 
volume of three hundred sonnets and a great number of ballads and 
occasional pieces, 
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probably, that Tupper was anxious to be known as a 
regular contributor to the Quarterly. On June 4, he 
was writing to Murray to suggest subjects for articles. 
He had just been running through Coningsby, and 


‘““a more hasty, libellous and contemptible production 
I never read. It is probably not worth breaking such a 
butterfly on the wheel—only that it 1s as malignant as a 
wasp. I suppose Rigby is Croker, and I shouldn’t mind 
‘coming a slasher ’ against pert Ben as a matter of justice, 
if agreeable. ... It is a mere obiter question, but I 
throw it out for your consideration. If Mr. Lockhart is 
agreeable, help me therein as you may. If not, it will be 
but another of my numerous addled eggs.” 


Murray forwarded the letter to Lockhart endorsed 
“ Coningsby! Pooh!” 

Lockhart replied that Coningsby could only be reviewed 
(if it were accorded that honour) by their usual handler 
of party politics. ‘Tupper might try his hand at another 
subject, 


“but he must understand that the QO.R. is a sober 
ancient work, and that poetical flights of thought and 
expression don’t much suit its pages. He is too shrewd 
not to see this, and far too clever not to be able, if he 
chooses, to hit the required temperance of style. I 
recommend a deliberate study of the poets who were 
Quarterly Reviewers in former days—Southey especially. 
I am, like M. T., a lover of Elia 1—but very little of that 
vein goes a long way in a Q.R. paper.” 


Tupper then sent in a suggestion that he should review 
the Poems of Longfellow who, ‘among our ‘Trrans- 
atlantic friends is a man of chiefest mark, and his poems 
have gone through eight editions. I could easily con- 


1 Tupper may have been a lover of Elia, but no two writers could 
be more unlike. 
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coct a fair paper upon such a theme, fair, because being 
very far from all praise, whilst at the same time an 
ovation ! will be accorded, if notatriumph. .. .’ How- 
ever the austere Lockhart did not think Longfellow any- 
thing of a genius, but “‘ merely a cleverish imitator 
of the popular versification of the day.” A little later he 
writes: “‘I have always had a special contempt for 
Longfellow, and lately had a single combat with the fair 
Norton on that field. If you have the fellow in one 
tome I will look him over again and try to make out 
what value is in him.” 


1 Tupper uses the word “ ovation ’’ in its Roman sense of a minor 
triumph. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


MISS RIGBY AT NO. 50—‘‘ EOTHEN ’’—THE “‘ VESTIGES OF CREATION ”’— 
HERMAN MELVILLE 


No. 50 for nearly three months, and in her Journal 
she describes the pleasure and interest with which 
her life was filled—‘‘ the kindness and flattery cut of 
doors and the love within.”? She was now something of a 
lioness herself, thanks to her Baltic book, and the open 
secret that she wrote for the Quarterly. On February 7 
she reports that “‘ Mr. Carlyle called, bringing his wife 
—certainly a more refined half, but he is an honest 
true man, a character such as he himself alone can 
describe. He is a kind of Burns in appearance—the 
head of a thinker, the eye of a lover, and the mouth 
of a peasant. His colour too seems to have been painted 
on his high cheek-bones at the plough tail.” 
On another occasion Miss Rigby was taken by her 
hosts to spend a delightful evening at Cheyne Row. 


C the spring of this year Elizabeth Rigby stayed at 


‘ Carlyle, perfect in his way,” she writes, “is a very 
wayward genius, now kindly, now fretful; the best 
laugh I ever heard, and, I doubt not, a tear in season. 
He has the thinnest possible surface to his mind ; you 
can get through it at once.... I never felt myself 
in more thoroughly intellectual society—such great 
knowledge and such equal originality. Mrs. Carlyle 
interested me. She 1s lively and clever, and evidently 


very happy.” 
George Borrow, who dropped in one evening, left a 


much less agreeable impression. Elizabeth describes 
46 
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him as “‘a fine man but a most disagreeable one; a 
character that would be most dangerous in rebellious 
times—one that would suffer or persecute to the last. 
His face is expressive of wrong-headed determination.” 
At this time Borrow was working fitfully at his auto- 
biography, as Lavengro was then called. He complained 
of nervous debility, the result of over-work, but Mrs. 
Borrow agreed with Mr. Murray that he was merely 
suffering from “‘ stomach trouble ’’—due to his enormous 
appetite. 

One of the “ books of the year ”’ was Kinglake’s Kothen 
which Murray, to his after-regret, had refused. But nine- 
teen other publishers made the same blunder, and King- 
lake was obliged to bring his book out at his own expense. 
Lockhart, always on the look-out for new blood, wrote 
to Murray on September 16: 


‘* I don’t see why you should not say to Kinglake that 
I have, like you, been much struck with the talent of 
Eothen, and I should have been very glad if I could have 
had an article on it at this time, but could not, as no one 
was at hand who had ever travelled in the East... . 
As to the Q.R., if he likes to choose a subject and propose 
it I shall be delighted. But I don’t know how to suggest. 
Indeed, any man chooses best for himself. He zs a 
very clever man.” 


This opinion was passed on to Kinglake, who wrote 
that he was much gratified at the report, the more so 
because he felt that the absence of a strong purpose was a 
fault which might have exposed his book to some criticism. 
** The truth is,’ he continues, “‘ that the course of events 
in the East deprived me of any graver motives for writing 


1A. W. Kinglake was then a successful barrister of thirty-five. 
He had made the tour in the East, on which his book is founded, 


about nine years before. Later, Murray was able to buy the copyright 
of Eothen. 
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on the affairs of the Levant, and at last I was induced, 
as it were, to show the ‘ dresses and scenery’ without 
the drama.” He offered to write an article on Louis 
Philippe, but Lockhart asked him to deal with The 
Wrongs of Women—a curious subject to propose to a 
young bachelor. In the end, Kinglake produced a paper 
on Life in the Harem—perhaps much the same subject 
under a different name. 

The scientific and religious worlds were thrown into 
great agitation this year by the appearance of Vestiges 
of the Natural Order of Creation. ‘The book was pub- 
lished anonymously, and was not known till many years 
later to be the work of Robert Chambers, the publisher 
who founded Chambers’ Fournal in 1832. ‘The author 
sets forth very simply and clearly the story (as he under- 
stood it) of the creation of the world, the development 
of species, and the gradual ascent of man. But he 
realized the dreadful shock that his book would cause 
to the orthodox, who, of course, firmly believed in the 
Garden of Eden, direct creation and the Fall of Man. 
Chambers tried to conciliate his religious readers with 
the argument that the Deity created, not each individual 
species, but rather the natural laws which, being allowed 
to work without interference, led to the construction of 
heaven and earth and all that therein is. ‘‘ How can we 
suppose,” he asks, “ that the august Being who brought 
all these countless worlds into form by the simple 
establishment of a natural principle flowing from His 
mind, was to interfere personally and specially on every 
occasion when a new shell-fish or reptile was to be 
ushered into existence on one of those worlds ? ”’ 


Mr. Murray and his friends were puzzled and per- 
turbed by this startling theory, and the Quarterly folk 


1 Darwin, who brought out his Origin of Species fifteen years later, 
gives high praise to Chambers’ work. 
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took anxious counsel together. In a letter to Croker, 
Lockhart wrote, 


“It (The Vestiges) is a work of extraordinary know- 
ledge and ability, dashed with apparently mad extra- 
vagance—the effect, however, bringing into form all the 
elements of infidelity scattered thro’ the modern tomes 
of Geology, Botany, Zoology, etc., and written so clearly 
and powerfully that the savans anticipate an outburst of 
orthodox wrath upon their whole clique. Murchison 
writes me that it is usually ascribed by the learned of his 
order to Sir R. Vyvyan,' who has just emerged from a 
two-years seclusion in his chemical laboratory in Corn- 
wall. You should see this book. And Sir John Her- 
schell ought to answer it, and if you advise I shall ask 
him.”’ 


“You must get The Vestiges reviewed,” replied Croker 
with decision, “ I, in my happy ignorance, think it very 
shallow humbug. ... I can make nothing of the book 
but a curious collection of facts spoiled for either instruc- 
tion or amusement by being pressed into the service 
of an odious, disgusting, revolting and_ irrational 
theory.” 

The book was not reviewed in the Quarterly; pos- 
sibly no writer could be found who was qualified to deal 
with it. Disraeli, who rather liked to pose as a cham- 
pion of the orthodox, has, it will be remembered, an 
amusing skit on Chambers’ theory in Tancred. ‘The 
hero is urged by the beautiful Lady Constance to read 
Revelations of Chaos, which would explain to him the 
way in which man has been developed. ‘ You know,” 
she exclaims breathlessly, “all is development—the 
principle is perpetually going on. First there was 
nothing ; then there was something ; then—I forget the 
next—I think there were shells; then fishes; then we 


1A Tory M.P. who published several philosophical treatises. 
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came—let me see—did we come next? Never mind 
that; we came at last, and the next change will 
be something very superior to us, something with 
wings.” ... ‘I donot believe I ever was a fish,”’ said 
Tancred. But the lady chattered on, ‘‘ Oh, but every- 
thing is proved—by geology you know—you see exactly 
how everything is made; how many worlds there have 
been ; how long they lasted ; what went before, what 
comes next. We are a link in the chain, as inferior 
animals are that preceded us; we in turn shall be 
inferior. This is development.” ? 


The now famous Handbooks were the pride of John 
Murray’s heart. With the gradual development of rail- 
way-systems in foreign countries, British tourists spread 
over the Continent like a conflagration, and their nation- 
ality could always be guessed from the sturdy red volumes 
which they clutched so tightly and studied so diligently 
—even through the finest scenery. New editions were 
required every two or threc seasons, aS new routes were 
opened up, countries changed hands and monarchs rose 
or fell. Innkeepers offered bribes for favourable men- 
tion, or threatened libel actions if their hotels were 
condemned. Murray’s friends amused themselves on 
their travels by sending him hints and corrections. 
Gladstone offered to forward notes from Sicily, and 
Thackeray writes (in an undated letter) that he is going 
for a tour of the Rhine, Switzerland and Italy, and 
inquires : 


‘* Can I bring you back any useful notes for your Hand- 
books, think you? And ought I to ask you for them or 
buy them? You know I shan’t be at all offended if you 
say, Buy them and be hanged to you. Will you please 
thank your friend, Mrs. Butt, who sent me an impression 


1 Tancred had thought of marrying Lady Constance, but after this 
conversation he changed his mind. 
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of a seal of Pope’s; and believe that though I haven’t 
done my duty, (but O ! if I were to call on all the people 
who have been kind to me, my life would be impossible), 
believe that I am yours very sincerely, W. M. 
THACKERAY.” 


The publisher’s tastes being well known, innumerable 
travellers’ tales poured into Albemarle Street, and, judg- 
ing from the Letter-books, all such offerings received 
sympathetic consideration, and many were purchased 
for the Home and Colonial Library. In the autumn of 
1845 a young American brought over the MS. of an 
adventure book, called T’ypee—the work of his brother, 
Herman Melville. The author, who was just twenty-five, 
had returned two years before from his voyage as a sailor 
before the mast to the Marquesas Islands. He and his 
friend, “ Toby,” had escaped from their ship, and spent 
four months among the natives who were supposed to be 
cannibals. Murray, a connoisseur in this class of work, 
was attracted by the dramatic interest of the narrative 
and the raciness of the style, but he scented the for- 
bidden thing—the taint of fiction. It was not till 
December 3, 1845, that he decided, after making a few 
omissions on the score of taste, to publish T'ypee. He 
offered to pay {100 for the English copyright, and to 
include the book in his Colonial Library. But he 
changed the title (of the first edition) to Pour Months 
among the Natives of the Marquesas. Typee was not an 
outstanding success, but it had a fair sale for a first book, 
and seems to have puzzled the critics who, of course, 
had no suspicion that the author would ever be regarded 
as a “ classic.” 

The following year Melville announced that he had 
another volume nearly completed, ‘‘ which embraces 
adventure in the South Seas and includes a comical 
residence on the island of Tahiti.” This was Omoo, 
which Murray agreed to publish on half-profits, but 
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asked for documentary evidence that Melville had really 
visited the South Seas in person, as certain critics had 
thrown doubt on the genuineness of his narrative. 

‘* How incredibly vexatious,” exclaims Melville,“ when 
one really feels in his very bones that he has been there, 
to have a parcel of blockheads question it. Not that 
Mr. Murray comes under that category. Oh no—Mr. 
Murray, I am ready to swear, stands fast by the faith, 
believing T'ypee from preface to sequel. He only wants 
something to stop the mouths of the senseless sceptics 
—men who go straight from their cradles to their graves, 
and never dream of the queer things going on at the 
Antipodes. I have not known how to set about getting 
the evidence. How am I to subpeena the skipper of the 
Dolly, who, by this time is the Lord knows where, or 
Kory-Kory [a friendly native] who Ill be bound is this 
blessed day taking his noon rest in the flowery vale of 
Pypees: ate o7 

On October 29, 1847, Melville writes to express his 
gratification at the brilliant reception Omoo had met 
with in England, even though “ old Maga—bless his 
cocked hat !—shakes his venerable head sagaciously, 
notwithstanding his relish for the humours.” There 
is yet another South-Sea book upon the stocks which 
he hopes that Murray will publish, though he has been 
disappointed at the pecuniary value set on Omoo. In 
fact, he has received no share of the profits from the 
sales. 

Murray replied that the books had been greatly 
admired in England, and that he himself highly appre- 
ciated them, but the sales certainly had been very 
disappointing. 

“Of Typee,” he adds, “I printed 5,000 copies and 
have sold 4,104. Of Omoo, 4,000 and have sold 2,512. 
Thus I have gained by the former £51 2s. od. and by the 
latter Iam a loser of £57 16s. 10d. I should not willingly 
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have entered into such details with an author but that it 
is evident from your manner of writing that you and your 
friends suppose me to be reaping immense advantages 
in which you ought to be participating. Understand 
that I do not eventually expect to be a loser, but I cannot 
anticipate that I shall be any great gainer, except in 
credit as the publisher of these books. You may fairly 
suggest that it is my fault in choosing so cheap a form 
of publication . . . I am willing, however, nay desirous, 
to continue your publisher, and will next time print in a 
different form, and trust to higher remuneration from 
smaller sales.”’ 


But Murray was never to publish another book for 
Melville—not even his masterpicce—Moby Dick. His 
change of front may be explained by a letter from the 
virtuous Sir Walter Farquhar to the “ good” Lord 
Ashley, which was forwarded to Albemarle Street. 


‘“ My dear Ashley,” wrote Sir Walter, “ I am anxious 
that you should speak to Mr. Murray on the subject of 
two volumes in the Home and Colonial Library, entitled 
Typee and Omoo, by Herman Melville. In the original 
prospectus of this series it 1s stated to be the publisher’s 
intention to publish a number of useful and entertaining 
volumes—the utmost care being at all times exercised in 
the selection of the works, so that they shall contain 
nothing offensive to morals or good taste. 

‘““ Now I do not hesitate in saying that while, in the 
great majority of the volumes, Mr. Murray has redeemed 
his pledge, he has entirely departed from it by allowing 
the publication of Typee and Omoo. By a rather un- 
sparing editorial pruning both these volumes might have 
been less objectionable—under any circumstances their 
tone is, I think, reprehensible throughout. ‘They are not 
works that any mother would like to see in the hands of 
her daughters, and as such are not suited to lie on the 
drawing-room table. . .. I think it important to elicit 
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from him [Murray] some assurance that there shall not 
appear in his series another volume similar in character, 
for without such assurance I shall be reluctantly com- 
pelled to cease subscribing to the series. . . .” 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THE ALBEMARLE STREET CIRCLE—-MODERN GERMAN PAINTERS—THE ART 
OF DRESS—BYRON’S LETTERS—AUGUSTA LEIGH 


N 1846 Miss Rigby was again staying at Albemarle 
Street, and again sketching pen-portraits of the 
many celebrities whom she met.! Among the 

guests at one party were Charles Eastlake ? (her future 
husband), Landseer, Kinglake and Mrs. Jameson. 


‘‘ Eastlake took me in to dinner,” she records, ‘‘ and 
was most refined and amiable—quite the stamp of gentle- 
man in the absence of all anxiety to showit. .. . Land- 
seer a very different man—a head of power, with that 
early grey hair which looks like the strength of youth 
and the wisdom of age mixed; he is in very * high 
society, but I have seen enough to know that they care 
not for smooth manners like their own, but even like 
vulgarity if it be but new. . . . Eothen is a heavy shy- 
looking plain little man, who stared sufficiently ; Mrs. 
Jameson always hearty and kind.” 


To another party came Moore, Croker, Lockhart, 
Horace Twiss and Sara Coleridge. 


“Moore,” notes Miss Rigby, “is greatly altered; a 
face made for merriment but with foreign melancholy of 
expression which is the most melancholy face of all. 
He said truly, “ When the brains are out, man should 
die’; but he has better things than, or as good as, brains 


1 These are quoted from her Journals and Correspondence. 
2 Afterwards Sir Charles—President of the Royal Academy and 
Director of the National Gallery. 
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still left—the kind and humane. He flushed with indig- 
nation at a coarse story of Mr. Croker’s about Lord 
Sligo breaking Lord Granville’s nose when a boy at 
school. Mr. Croker, singularly entertaining and dis- 
agreeable ; a handsome, disingenuous face, eyes catering 
all round for hearers to his tongue. ... He began to 
talk about ‘ his royal friend,’ (George IV). Mr. Lock- 
hart grumbled impatiently, ‘ Oh, the old story!’ ” 


There was nothing Croker enjoyed more than cutting up 
a foolish book. When he visited the office he used to say, 
“Well John, have you a Fool in the Forest for me? ”’ 
Murray exclaims in a letter to Lockhart, “ Oh God, 
for a fool—not a woman—to throw into his cage !”’ 


‘““T am at a loss what to suggest for Croker’s lighter 
pen,” replied Lockhart. ‘The heaviest book I ever 
read, the Life of Dr. Bell, has been reviewed in the 
Spectator, and perhaps it may as well be left there—but 
certainly a richer subject for quizzing has seldom 
appeared. . . .1. I remember old Coleridge saying the 
three greatest benefactions mankind had received in his 
day came from the three greatest asses he had ever con- 
versed with—viz., Vaccination Jenner, Abolition Clark- 
son, and Education Bell.2 This might be a text for 
an amusing and useful sermon. 

‘* It occurs to me that the late French novels most in 
vogue, Le Fuif Errant, Mysteres de Paris, etc., might 
deserve to be shortly reviewed—and especially because 
of their being all to the same levelling purpose with so 
much of the pretended philosophy and ne of 
our minor novelists and poetasters. 


A couple of years earlier John Ruskin pere had offered 


1 This was, presumably, the famous surgeon, Charles Bell, who died 
in 1842. He published works on the Anatomy of Expression and the 
Nervous System of the Human Body. 

2 Dr. Andrew Bell, founder of what was called the ‘‘ Madras System 
of Education.” 
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Mr. Murray the first volume of Modern Painters by John 
Ruskin fils. But Murray refused even to look at the 
manuscript. ‘The public, he said, cared nothing for 
Turner, but was crying out for books about the new 
German school. So in 1845, he had commissioned 
Miss Rigby to go to Diisseldorf and “ do ”’ the Exhibition 
of modern German Art. She, a fair critic and quite a 
clever artist, thought the painters a very poor lot. 


‘““T am almost afraid,” she writes, “‘ to speak of the 
Diisseldorf artists—I was so terribly disappointed in 
them. There never was such a mistake as that school 
altogether—not tolerable in any department, and I saw 
them all. The artists are very polite and kind, but 
either they are very simple or very well satisfied... . 
Their aim and idea is always high and unvulgar—but 
their dreadful colouring and laboured wax-work finish 
are intolerable.” } 


Elizabeth was much happier with an amusing article 
on The Art of Dress in which she professed to write 
as ““A Gentleman.” It is interesting to find that 
the critic considered that “ The female attire of this 
day is in as favourable a state as the most vehement 
advocates for nature and simplicity could desire. It is 
a costume in which they can dress quickly, walk nimbly, 
eat plentifully, stoop easily and loll gracefully. The 
head is left to its natural size—the skin to its native 
purity—the waist at its proper region—the heels to their 
real level.’ The dress, in short, was one calculated 
to bring out the natural beauties of the person. The 
forehead, the hair and the ears (the last concealed for 
centuries) were all exposed, and the Gentleman’s roving 
eye need not despair of seeing the feet, “ nor is even 
the ankle hopeless, if he is sufficiently attentive, and 


1 She deals with the work of Sohn, Schadow, Hildebrandt and 
others. 
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it is worth showing.” ‘The Gentleman does not care 
much for flounces, nor for a shawl unless it be always 
“falling off or putting on,” but he thinks the plain 
black scarf one of the best features of the present fashion. 
‘That man must be a monster who would be impertinent 
to a woman in a plain black scarf.’ But the con- 
noisseur does not approve of the female hat, which comes 
of a bad race. There is only one exception—the plain 
straw hat—which suits every style of beauty and stamps 
the genuine Englishwoman, for no other country can 
produce either the hat or the wearer. The present 
fashion, concludes the Gentleman, of habiting all classes 
in one and the same costume is very hard on the poor 
and the plain, and is worse than the economist’s ideal 
of a Poor Law, for it makes no provision for old age. 
“An old woman, nowadays, literally does not know 
how to dress herself, and many whom we meet in society 
display symptoms of a perplexity on this point which, 
at their time of life, must be very bad for them.” 


Though more than twenty years had passed since 
Byron’s death, echoes of old friendships and old con- 
troversies still linger in the archives at Albemarle Street. 
Moreover, it seemed as if nearly everyone who possessed 
a relic of the poet, or a scrap of his handwriting, tried to 
sell it to Mr. Murray, and generally contrived to get a 
good price for it. 

Newton Hanson, the son of Byron’s much-tried 
solicitor, wrote about this time to offer a series of un- 
published letters, and also the portrait of Mrs. Byron.! 


““ My father was offered {50 for it,” he says, “‘ and I 
rather think to go to Newstead, to Col. Wildman. Two 
years ago, at my brother’s sale, it had a genuine bidder 
at £30 and the gun at £6, both of which were bought 
in... . Ido not know if you are aware that when the 


1 Now in the library at No. 50, Albemarle Street. 
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Boy Byron arrived at Harrow they gave him a nick- 
name from observing that one of his eyes was visibly 
larger than the other, and the boys saw the difference of 
the size was as much as between a sixpence and a shilling, 
so they called him Eighteenpence. When I saw Byron 
at Venice in 1819 this was most apparent ; the deformity 
of other parts were not only shown in his limbs but in his 
ears. He had no lobes to them—they went into the cheek.” 


Murray hesitated to pay the price—f150—demanded 
for the letters, but later he put them into Lockhart’s 
hands, who wrote the following interesting report : 

‘IT don’t think any use could be made of the narrative 
by Hanson except extracting from it the contents of 
some notes, or for a narrative by some quite different 
hand in supplement to Moore’s. The letters of old Mr. 
Hanson however are very creditable to him and would 
be very useful. 

“The mother’s letters are very curious and very pain- 
ful. Some of them also are of importance to the under- 
standing of her son’s progress. ‘There are a few queer 
documents of the amatory class—one on ornamented 
paper especially! Do you recognize the hand? I 
suspect your father’s MSS. collections enable you to 
do so. Poor thing—whoever she was! Byron’s to an 
amorous Frenchwoman, too, is poignant enough—the 
phrase about Mad. de Staél excellent— awful as a 
precipice.’ 

“But his early letters are indeed wonderful things. 
Unless one reads them in the childish scribble it is 
impossible to feel that they are the real unaided letters 
of ‘ your little friend.’ The language 1s wonderful—but 
still more the aplomb and self-reliance of the child. No 
marvel that whoever approached was fascinated in some 
way or other. . . . No one will ever comprehend this 
man without having read these letters, but they give one 
a greatly increased curiosity for his earlier correspondence 
with Hobhouse.”’ 
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It will be remembered that Byron left the whole of his 
unsettled property—over {£80,o0oo—to his half-sister 
Augusta Leigh. With the help of her gambling hus- 
band and seven children, she had contrived to muddle 
away her fortune in about two years, and was 
periodically in terrible straits for money. Whenever 
her affairs reached a crisis, she turned to John Murray 
for help and advice, as she had turned to his father in 
years gone by. But he was not always in a position to 
satisfy this daughter of a horse-leech. In answer to 
a letter in which he represents himself as “one that 
hath had losses’”’ (as no doubt he had), Augusta ex- 
claims with incoherent sympathy : 


“Tam horror-struck at what you tell me! I ought not 
to be so selfish as to allude to my losses compared with 
your most serious ones, but should you ever be able to 
recover or negotiate, perhaps it would be prudent to 
conceal the history of the Ghastly Discovery, tho’ I 
confess it 1s partly revealed, by-the-bye, in writing upon, 
but as far as possible to appear indifferent, or it will be 
more difficult of attainment.! 

‘I wonder what sort of a “ Byron’ it was who pur- 
chased? I am not sure if I ever mentioned to you an 
Individual who styles himself my Brother’s son and 
that of a Spanish lady.” 


‘Tam disturbed to read your letter,” replied Murray, 
who, Scotsman though he was, could seldom resist these 
appeals, ‘and should have answered it sooner, but I 
am living out of London at present. I make it a rule not 
to lend money, and at the present time it is highly incon- 
venient to me, for I have a large sum to pay; still I 
would fain stretch a point in order to be of some use to 


1 This is a good specimen of Augusta’s “ crinkum-crankum style ” 
which Byron declared he could make neither head nor tail of. The 
““Ghastly Discovery ’’ probably referred to her daughter—the too 
notorious ‘‘ Medora.” 
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you under the circumstances to which you refer. Permit 
me then to place at your disposal the enclosed cheque for 
£50, and I hope it may contribute to avert the evils, 
whatever they may be, to which you darkly allude.” 


To add to her other troubles Mrs. Leigh was being 
pestered, if not blackmailed, by “ the Individual’ who 
professed to be her brother’s son—an impostor who 
called himself George Gordon Byron. He advertised a 
volume of “ Inedited Letters”? by Lord Byron, to be 
published by subscription, and stated that he had been 
given access to the poet’s papers by Mrs. Leigh and 
other members of the Byron family. He even wrote to 
Augusta, asking permission to dedicate his book to her, 
and enclosed proofs and a frontispiece portrait. Mrs. 
Leigh sent on these documents to Murray and asked if 
he could tell her anything about the book. She explains 
that she has never seen this pseudo-Byron, but 


‘“ Some years ago he made known his pretensions to 
me, and I could not tell whether he was or was not what 
he pretends to be. Sir John Hobhouse appeared before 
me one day in a Great Rage ! being angry that I should 
for a moment think his story might be true—since which 
time I have had no communication with the person... . 
I have just received the enclosed by post. I think per- 
haps the return of the ‘ rough proof ’ may just as well be 
a little delayed, that he may think I am at Lord Grey’s. 
I don’t wish for his coming to my door. What am I 
to do?” 


The next letter is from Sir John Hobhouse, who 
wrote that he would gladly avail himself of Mr. Murray’s 
offer to tell him something about the case, and adds 
that he has laid all the letters received from G. G. Byron 
before his solicitors, who had drawn up a statement for 
Mrs. Leigh to sign. Augusta sent a copy of the long 
statement (in her own poor scrambling hand) to Murray, 
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and begged him to return the proofs, etc., ““in some 
manly handwriting.” “I am dreadfully annoyed,” she 
adds, “at his putting all his abominable Programmes 
and announcements in the newspapers with my name 
mentioned.” 

In the end means were found to stop the publication 
of the book, and a letter from Hobhouse’s solicitors 
appeared in the Atheneum for April 1, 1848, in which 
the statements of “ Mr. Byron ”’ were contradicted, and 
it was suggested that he was better known to the Society 
of Guardians for the Protection of Trade than to the 
poet’s family. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


MARRIAGE OF JOHN MURRAY—THE BRIDE—DINNER-PARTIES IN THE 
"FORTIES 


HE great event of the year 1847—at least in 
Albemarle Street—was the marriage of John 
Murray to Marion (Menie) Smith, the daughter 
of an Edinburgh banker. Mrs. Murray had died in 1846, 
and thus the young man, who had been living “ over 
the shop ” with his mother and sisters, at last came into 
his patrimony, and (at thirty-nine) found himself his 
own master. The couple had known each other for 
many years; indeed, John had waited almost as long 
for his bride as Jacob waited for Rachel. She had 
stayed in Albemarle Street in 1841, and her Pres- 
byterian soul had been shocked at the fact that “‘ poor 
Mr. Murray did not go to church, and I fear very sel- 
dom goes; it is very melancholy. He ordered the 
carriage and took Hester with him to make calls during 
the afternoon service. I find that George [her brother] 
too easily conforms to this open disregard of this most 
sacred day. What a dangerous place this is!’’?} 
Menie had hesitated to accept her lover, because she 
felt that she was not qualified to preside at his grand 
literary dinner-parties. But John wrote to reassure her 
on that point. 


‘“‘ Pray disabuse yourself,” he pleads, ‘‘ of the idea that 
you have not the ability to preside at the head of a dinner- 


1 She was able to conceal her disapproval, for John senior, in a 
letter to her brother, inquires after his ‘ delightful young friend, 
Miss Marion.”’ 
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table, whoever the guests, as graciously and as well as any- 
body else at least. What you call ‘clever people ’ are more 
easily entertained than your ordinary hum-drum folks, 
nor do they for the most part esteem highly-learned 
ladies. Plain good sense and agreeable manners, such 
as you possess, dear Marion, and a knowledge of what 
is going on in the world, will carry you through all 
parties in London, provided that, in those in your own 
house, the dinner is not spoilt by the cook. So, Pride 
of my Heart and Ornament of my Board, be at ease 
once and for ever on that score.” 


The engagement was at last announced, and the couple 
were married on July 6, 1847. On June 21, Miss Rigby 
had written a charming letter of congratulation to the 
bridegroom, from which an extract may be quoted : 


‘“Once more before the final (not fatal) knot is tied 
must I write to congratulate you on the happiness it 
promises to you. I look forward to the 6th July as a 
day I have long wished and hoped for, believed in and 
predicted (you yourself have always been my informant), 
which I feel will, under God’s blessing, bring to two 
very dear friends of mine the best hopes of happiness 
this world can give. You will receive a treasure such 
as falls to few men’s share, and we can trust you with 
it. I think it rather hard you did not request me to be 
your best man, but at all events I shall be there to see 
how you behave.” 


The best man was Murray’s cousin and partner, 
Robert Cooke, who took charge of the office when his 
principal was away. Cooke wrote capital letters and 
contrived to mingle business details with scraps of cur- 
rent gossip. On July 16, he sent his cousin a brief 
account of 


1'The poetry-hating John actually wrote a copy of verses (poor 
ones) to “ Menie’s golden hair.” 
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From a water-colour by GrORGE RICHMOND, R.A. 
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‘the very pleasant and agreeable doings which took 
place after your departure, enlivened by the wit of the 
Northern Theodore Hook ! and graced by the presence 
of so much beauty and amiability. Your second tried 
to do his best, and he believes he was rather fortunate 
in the very few words which he ventured to say on 
behalf of the maids. By the by, the Lord [Robertson] 
put me on my mettle by saying, in proposing their health, 
and coupling my name with them, ‘ You have all heard 
of too many cooks spoiling the broth, and I will therefore 
only hope that too many maids will not confuse the 
cook,’ ” 


All was going well at the office. 
“ T called on Mr. Lockhart, who was kind—had little 


to say—we can manage nicely together. ... Pentland 
says the Peel article in the O.R. has annoyed the person 
and party desperately. They don’t mind the review so 
much as the writer,? who they think most ungrateful for 
favours received. Sir J. Graham ® last night made the 
most radical speech against bishops. Asked what use 
they were, and called them an overpaid do-nothing set 
of folk!!... The sisters upstairs are very well and 
happy—busy in arranging both houses, which occupa- 
tion and amusement seems to please and agree with 
them.” 


We get just a glimpse of the young couple on their 
wedding journey. Poor Menie, who had never been 
abroad before, and found Continental life—especially 


1 Patrick Robertson (nicknamed “ Lord Peter’’), a witty Scottish 
judge, who had been a boon companion of Scott’s and Lockhart’s in 
the old days. He wrote bad poetry and Lockhart “ epitaphed ”’ him 
in the lines : 

“‘ Here lies that precious peer, Lord Peter, 
Who broke all laws of God and Man and Metre.”’ 

2 The writer was Croker. The article was an attack on his old 
friend and leader, Sir Robert Peel. 

8 Sir James Graham had been Home Secretary under Peel, 1841-6. 
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the table d’héte dinners—rather strange and alarm- 
ing, writes a pathetic little note to her sister from 
Bruges : 


‘¢ Dear John is all that is kind and considerate in every 
way, but I feel more and more my own stupidity, and I 
fear he thinks me dull enough at times, especially in these 
foreign towns. ... He is a capital creature to travel 
with—he knows about everything. This morning he 
took me to two Roman Catholic churches ; also some 
nice pictures, but I am not able for much sightseeing, 
which I very much regret on /zs account.” 


But John himself had no doubts or fears as to the 
success of his new adventure. 


‘“Y am duly impressed with the need of husbanding 
Marion’s strength,” he writes to his sister-in-law, ‘‘ and 
hope I shall soon gain accurate knowledge of what she 
can bear... . For my own part I am quite engrossed 
with the admiration of my dear Marion in whom I have 
a treasure beyond compare—the full value of whose 
heart and mind I have even now fully to become ac- 
quainted with, though I know enough of her already to 
prize her above all on earth.” 


And so they lived happily ever after. The old fairy- 
tale ending came true in the Murrays’ case so long as 
health and strength lasted. Menie conquered her terror 
of “clever people,’ and proved from all accounts a 
charming hostess. She may not have competed in con- 
versation with the wits and literary celebrities, but she 
knew how to make her guests—and especially the young 
and obscure—feel happy and athome. Atthesame time, 
the famous dinner-parties—two a week during the season 
—must have laid a heavy burden upon the shoulders of a 
delicate, inexperienced girl. English society, it was said, 
had this advantage above all others, that it was essentially 
a dinner-giving society. In fact, Carlyle and Erasmus 
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Darwin} agreed that there were in the West End, on 
any day during the London Season, three thousand 
houses where a man of any note would be welcomed. 
Thackeray, writing in the mid-’forties, says that every- 
body had the same dinner in London—the soup, fish, 
saddle of mutton, boiled fowls, three or four entrées, 
confectioner’s sweets, cheap champagne and _ hired 
waiters. He reckoned that a couple, giving four dinner- 
parties of twenty persons each, would spend about £120 
a year on hospitality. They would be invited to forty 
dinner-parties in return, each of which would cost them 
about 28s. a head. 

Mrs. Murray could turn for help and advice about 
her dinners to her husband’s friend Abraham Hayward, 
author of The Art of Dining, and the so-called ‘‘ Gas- 
tromoner-in-Chief”’ to the Quarterly Review.* If she 
desired a small but perfect menu, Mr. Hayward could 
quote to her that connoisseur, Lord Dudley’s dictum, 
that a good soup, a small turbot, a neck of venison, 
duckling with green peas or chicken with asparagus, and 
a green apricot-tart made a dinner fit for an emperor, 
and could be served nowhere so perfectly as in England. 
Was it a question of a plain homely meal, then its success 
might be assured by some simple yet unusual dish, such 
as a boiled pheasant or duck, a kidney-pudding, or a 
home-made partridge-pie. This last would come as a 
surprise to the company, provided the birds were placed 
breasts downwards on the dish, and a beef-steak placed 
over as well as under them. 

1 Brother of Charles. 

2 He contributed many articles to the Quarterly, some of which 
were reprinted in his volumes of Essays. 

8 One of two more of Hayward’s hints may be noted. He said 
that fish should never be sent up with a cover over it, and that a 
lettuce should never be washed, but cut and brought in fresh from 


the garden. As he lived in King’s Bench Walk, where he gave famous 
dinners, he could hardly have put this rule into practice. One 1s 
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And here one may pause for a moment to record a 
curious incident in connection with the recipe partridge- 
pie. After Hayward’s death, a letter from Mary Shelley 
was found among his papers and was presented to 
Mr. Murray by his biographer. The letter was written 
from Putney at the time—1835-6—that Hayward’s 
articles on the Art of Dining were coming out in the 
Quarterly. Apart from the question of pie, it is 
interesting as showing Shelley’s attitude towards 
food : 


““DeaR Mr. Haywarp, 

‘““T give you great credit for your tact yesterday in 
disclaiming the connoisseurship you possess. ‘Thus you 
enable me to look back upon past dinners without too 
much dismay—to future ones without overwhelming 
terror. You give proof of a friendship rare and to be 
valued in thus trying to decrease rather than to increase 
my anxiety when I may have the pleasure of enter- 
taining you. I will try to reward it in some measure. 
Alas—I am an Ignorama. In my father’s house we 
might eat, but were never allowed to talk of eating. 
Shelley had no dislike to seeing women eat (with 
moderation), but he thought it a blot on Julie’s character 
to be gourmande and was himself so very abstemious 
that I could never exert more cookery for him than 
making a pudding. I really scarcely knew what a dinner 
was till with(in) a very few years, and now am at once 
dazzled and confounded by any display of learning ; 
but as far as a partridge-pie with beef-steak over as well 
as under, the birds placed with their breasts downwards 
in the dish (469) or Surrey capon (466)—(a propos to 
that page—Hat Joliffe says that pheasants to be good— 


reminded of the aristocratic almanac (tempo Charles II), which pre- 
scribed as a specific against the plague, ‘‘ Take plenty of riding and 
walking exercise on your own land.” 
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and no bird is so variable—ought to be fed on hurtle- 
berries)'—or any little esoteric but simple dish you 
may communicate—I will try that you shall be pleased. 
And are you not pleased with the promise? .. . 
Yours truly, 
M. W. SHELLEY.” 


1 One way of spelling whortleberries. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


NEW PUBLICATIONS—-THACKERAY AND WATERLOO—MRS MARKHAM AND 
“TITTLE ARTHUR”—A ‘‘ ROW’? WITH HARRIET MARTINEAU— 
LAYARD’S ‘‘ NINEVEH ”’ 


URING the latter part of the eighteen-forties 
1) Murray brought out several imposing and 
expensive works—such as Grote’s History of 
Greece (in twelve volumes), Hook’s L£cclestastical 
Biography (in eight volumes), Lord Mahon’s History of 
England from the Peace of Utrecht (in seven volumes), 
and an enlarged edition of the Duke of Wellington’s 
Despatches (in eight volumes), besides elaborately illus- 
trated editions of Horace, /Esop’s Fables and the Prayer- 
book. In spite of their high prices these books seem to 
have found a ready sale. The great new middle-class, 
growing fat upon the profits from factories and railways, 
was building up new libraries, while the country squires, 
so far from dispersing their treasures, felt 1t incumbent 
on them to buy books of the class that “‘ no gentleman’s 
library should be without.” 

Though the circulating-libraries were in being when 
Sheridan wrote The Rivals, we find no complaints from 
the publishers of any harmful competition from these 
institutions. ‘Che Murray Sale Dinner was held annually 
for fifty years at the Albion Tavern in Aldgate Street. 


““ After coffee 1s served,’ to quote a contemporary 
account, ““ Mr. Murray yields his place at the head of 
the table to the auctioneer who then receives bids for 
the number of books which each bookseller will take. 
The price is previously fixed, so that the chief advantage 
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is a special discount, and longer time for payment is 
offered to large purchasers at this sale, the amount of 
which usually exceeds {20,000.” 


One of the books announced in May, 1847, was a new 
History of the Battle of Waterloo, by the Rev. George 
Gleig, Chaplain General to the Forces.1. This is only 
worth recording because Thackeray, who was then at 
work upon Vanity Fair, wrote to Murray on June 3, 


‘““T ought to have thanked you sooner for the last 
number of the Quarterly, in which someone was pleased 
to make favourable mention of my name. I show my 
gratitude now that I have a favour to ask. Three of 
the heroes? of a story | am writing are going to be 
present this very next number at the battle of Waterloo, 
whereof you announce a new history by Mr. Gleig. If 
the book is ready (and only awaiting the 18th for publi- 
cation) would you kindly let me have acopy ? ‘Titmarsh 
at Waterloo will be a very remarkable and brilliant 
performance, doubtless. Yours, dear Sir, very much 
obliged, 

W. M. THACKERAY.” 


The two school-histories, Mrs. Markham’s and 
Little Arthur,> were still enjoying an extraordinary 
popularity. Hard facts—preferably learnt by heart— 
were supposed to be the correct food for children’s 
minds. ‘Mamma Markham” tempered her informa- 
tion by means of “ Conversations’’ with her three 
children—the thoughtful Richard, the frivolous George 
and the childish Mary. The children asked more or 
less intelligent questions about the facts they had 
just swallowed—though hardly assimilated—to which 
Mamma gave rather “ dusty answers.” Mr. Murray 


1 Author of The Subaltern. 
2 Vanity Fair was published as ‘‘ A Story without a Hero.” 
8 By Lady Callcott. It was first published in 1835. 
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had an enormous admiration for Mrs. Markham, as 
well he might, for he shared a handsome income from 
her work (about £1,400 a year) with her widower, the 
Rev. John Penrose.’ Passionately he pleaded with his 
authors, Arthur Stanley among others, to transform 
themselves into Grecian and Roman Mrs. Markhams, 
and turn out histories on her model—so lucid, so 
accurate, so free from all unpleasantness. Only one 
flaw could he find in her work—he objected to the Con- 
versations. Perhaps he guessed that they were quizzed 
by her students—especially at boys’ schools. But Mr. 
Penrose insisted on retaining this feature, which, he 
declared, introduced a tone of good-breeding into the 
study of English history, and was much appreciated by 
the middle-classes. 

Party feeling ran so high that the slightest taint of 
Liberalism in a lesson-book intended for Tory infants 
had to be severely censored. Thus, Professor Cony- 
beare, Principal of the Liverpool Collegiate Institution, 
wrote solemnly to draw Mr. Murray’s attention to a 
point which he thought much injured Little Arthur's 
circulation. 


“TI mean,” he says, “ the fact that numerous passages 
in it are of a party character. I have introduced it very 
extensively into the schools under my superintendence 
here, but have been obliged to cause certain pages in it 
to be effaced, which adds to the expense of the book, 
and likewise injures its appearance. I enclose a list of 
the passages so expunged. If you would communicate 
them to the authoress? you would be doing a service 
to the work and likewise to the public, since the book is 
a very admirable one with these exceptions.” 


1 Mrs. Penrose died in 1837. Her History continued in demand 


for another fifty or sixty years. 
2 Lady Callcott died in 1842. It is difficult nowadays to trace the 


Radical passages in her work, which is still in print, 
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But in spite of having been “ born a little Radical,” 
Little Arthur sailed triumphantly out of the office in his 
tens of thousands, when such works as Brewster’s Life 
of Newton or Milman’s History of the Jews were hanging 
fire. 

In reading the Albemarle Street letters, one is struck 
by the conciliatory spirit which the Murrays, father and 
son, displayed towards their authors. They were always 
ready to stretch a point, to soothe a ruffled temper, or to 
meet the discontented “ half-way.” Hence business 
squabbles had been few and far between. But about 
this time John III contrived to get himself into trouble 
with that redoubtable literary celebrity, Harriet Mar- 
tineau. In her caustic Autobiography Harriet relates 
that John II had hankered after her work, though 
he never became her publisher. After her enormous 
success with her Political Economy Tales, he begged 
for the first offer of her novel, Deerbrook. But after 
reading the manuscript he rejected it because the 
characters belonged to the professional class, whereas 
the “silver fork’’ school of fiction was then in fashion. 
People, according to Harriet, would read novels about 
high life, low life and ancient life, but not about 
middle-class life. Deerbrook turned out a decided suc- 
cess, and then Mr. Murray made its author a curious 
offer which, he said, would bring her in a large fortune. 
He suggested that he should publish her next novel 
anonymously and in monthly parts. This she refused, 
honest woman, because she could not bear to be con- 
nected with any scheme which would involve secrecy 
or deceit. 

Towards the end of 1878 Harriet, who had lately 
returned from a tour in Egypt, called on Mr. Murray 
and offered him her Travels in the East.1_ Now to say 
‘Travels ” to a Murray was like saying “‘ Rats!” to a 


1 Published as Eastern Life : Past and Present, 
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terrier. John snapped at the offer and, contrary to his 
usual cautious custom, accepted the book before he had 
read it, and in fact, before it was written. But Harriet’s 
reputation seemed to be a sufficient guarantee against 
any risk of failure. Before her health broke down, she 
—plain, deaf, sickly and nearing middle age—had been 
lionized and run after in the literary society of London. 
She had dined out every night of the week (except 
Sundays), and her chair was always the centre-point of 
a circle of distinguished men—distinguished in literature 
and politics—who poured homage and suggestions for 
new pamphlets down her ear-trumpet. Croker had 
attempted to “ destroy her” in the Quarterly, but his 
attack had only enlarged her circulation. Murray knew 
all this, but apparently he did not know that, though 
Miss Martineau had shed her Unitarian views, she had 
adopted no other form of religious faith. He offered 
her “ most favoured author ”’ terms—two-thirds of the 
net profits. Harriet accepted his offer, and went home 
to Ambleside to work on her book. Early in the New 
Year, 1848, the first two volumes were sent in, together 
with the author’s pious hope that the public would enjoy 
reading her book as much as she had enjoyed writing it. 
But Mr. Murray presently discovered that a large 
portion of the work was of such a nature that he could 
not possibly publish it. In making his decision known 
to the author, he recalled the kind manner in which she 
had proposed the book to him, and her assurance that 
it was one entirely suited to Albemarle Street. 


‘But indeed, my dear Lady,” he continued, ‘“‘ you 
are entirely mistaken. JI cannot publish this work. 
Nothing is further from my wish than to interfere with 
any author’s opinions ; to propose alterations or omissions 
in your work would be out of the question, but I beg to 
assure you I could not have entertained the proposals of 
publishing it at all, had I anticipated these—to me— 
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unsurmountable objections. . . . Believe me, it is with 
real pain that I write this letter.”’ 


Miss Martineau was not at all the sort of woman to 
sit down quietly under such a rebuff, especially as she 
had not been told the nature of the objections. She was 
surprised and indignant at the tone of Mr. Murray’s 
letter, and declared that, as a man of sense and honour, 
he no longer had an option whether to publish this book 
or not. 


“The offer which I accepted,” she concludes, “ was 
to give me a certain share of the profits ; a positive offer 
without any stipulations as to the execution of the work, 
or any condition about your seeing the MS.... I 
hold your positive and unconditional agreement to the 
bargain . . . I confine my argument to this point, as 
you assign no reason for returning the MS.” 


But Murray stuck to his guns. On February 29 he 
gave the following reason for cancelling the agreement : 


“When I consented to publish your Travels in the 
East, I certainly never contemplated, nor did you give 
me the slightest hint to induce me to suppose that it 
was a work of infidel tendency, with the obvious aim of 
deprecating the authority and invalidating the veracity 
of the Bible . . . I therefore, with whatever personal 
regret on your account, must adhere to the resolution I 
before communicated to you of not being the publisher 
of such a work.” } 

1 A paper which appears to have been intended to accompany one 
of Murray’s letters, gives a list of ‘‘ Objectionable Passages ’’ in Miss 
Martineau’s Eastern Life. For example: 

‘The object of these pages is to prove that the Bible Chronology 
is altogether wrong.” 

‘“'The camel feels itself a damned animal. A fling at Religion is 
evidently intended in these otherwise unimportant words.” 

‘“ Moses and Plato so compared as to imply that the former had no 
divine aid.”’ 

‘““A much greater antiquity can be assigned to the human race 
than that which can be deduced from the Bible,”’ etc. etc. 
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Miss Martineau was allowed to fire the parting shot. 


‘ If I had found any difficulty about the publication of 
my book,”’ she retorts, ‘‘ I should have taken steps to 
compel you to fulfil your engagement. All is settled, 
however, and the book will be published at the time 
before proposed.! I have, therefore, only to regret your 
presumptuous and immature decision on the character of 
the work, and your mistake in beginning our negotiations 
as a man of business and breaking it off as a Censor of 
the Press.”’ 


A much more successful adventure was the publication 
in 1848 of A. H. Layard’s Nineveh and its Remains. 
Layard, who was then only thirty-one, had been engaged 
for some years in excavating the ruins at Nimrod which 
was believed to be the site of Nineveh. ‘Thanks to the 
help and influence of Sir Stratford Canning,? then 
Ambassador at Constantinople, the young man was 
enabled to dig out and send home the winged bulls and 
other colossal figures which are now in the British 
Museum. When Layard’s book was offered to Murray 
he at once recognized its interest and value. 


‘““T like your narrative very much,” he wrote to the 
young author, “ and I think it will be successful. I will 
most readily undertake the publication at my own cost 
and risque, and will give you one half of the net-profits 
of every edition. I am prepared to embark a considerable 
sum in illustrations for it, so that they shall be done in 
the best and most effective manner.” 


There were of course great difficulties in getting the 
huge figures out of the country and floating them down 
the Tigris to a port whence they could be shipped to 
London. Sir Stratford, while on a visit to London, 


1 Moxon published the book. With the proceeds Miss Martineau 
was able to buy her house and garden at Ambleside. 
2 Afterwards Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
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called on Mrs. Sara Austen, Layard’s aunt, and gave 
valuable advice as to the best methods of dealing with 
the treasure. Mrs. Austen was a personage in her day, 
a wit, an artist and a whilom beauty who kept a salon 
and loved to play the Egeria to clever young men. 
Twenty years before, she had taken up the young 
Disraeli, and had arranged for the publication of Vivian 
Grey, copying out the whole manuscript in her own hand 
so that Colburn should not guess the authorship. Now 
she took the affairs of her nephew into her very capable 


hands. 


“It would be most impolitic,” she writes to Mr. 
Murray, “‘ to enter into minute details of the discoveries 
till the whole be complete.2. He [Sir Stratford] has no 
objection to general description, but he thinks the works 
might be stopped were we to provoke French rivalry and 
French Intrigues. Sir 5S. C. says it is very difficult to 
accomplish such an undertaking in that country, and 
very easy to check it. ‘The Turks are an unmanageable 
people, and the French influence them by insiduous 
means .. . therefore, he thinks it /ighly essential not to 
particularize the most precious articles discovered—the 
Obelisk, Bronzes, Ivory, for instance—only to express a 
hope of a rich collection in the end. And he says we 
shall have such a loud crow when the thing is complete.” 


Sir Stratford had added, “‘ J should much lke to know 
Mr. Murray, and I wish you would ask him to call on 
me. I shall welcome him as an old friend for his father’s 
sake. Tell him I knew him well before I went abroad, 
and that J and two of my friends were the first pro- 
jectors of the Quarterly.” 


1 In one of his letters to Mrs. Austen, Dizzy speaks of ‘“‘ the com- 
prehensive circuit of your lively pen.’’ Her husband was a prosperous 
solicitor to whom Ralph Disraeli was articled. The lady died in 1888, 
aged ninety-two. 

2 An article on Nineveh was to appear in the Quarterly. 
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All difficulties were got over, and the Nineveh book 
was one of the few successes of a year when nearly all 
trade was at a standstill. Layard would have been 
quite content to take a couple of hundred pounds for 
his copyright, but Murray insisted on half-profit terms, 
with the result that the author’s share amounted to 
about {1,500 a year for some years. No wonder that 
he wrote in high glee to his friend Mitford : 


‘* I had very little idea of publishing when I returned 
to Europe after my Nineveh explorations, but my friends 
pressed the thing so much, the Trustees adding their 
request, and Murray was so kind that I, nolens volens, 
felt bound to rush into print, and had very great doubts 
indeed as to my probable success. But the time was 
favourable, the subject interested all parties, and there 
were no books in the market, owing to the state of political 
matters at the time, three very material elements in suc- 
cess. In every way the most sanguine expectations of 
my friends (I will not say my own for I had none) have 
been surpassed. Of notoriety I have plenty, and the 
very liberal arrangement of my publisher has enabled 
me to realize a very handsome sum. Nearly 8,000 copies 
were sold in the year—a new edition is in the press, and 
Murray announces a steady continual sale for the book, 
which will place it side by side with Mrs. Rundell’s 
Cookery, and make it property.” ! 


1 Life and Letters of A. H. Layard. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


REVOLUTION IN FRANCE—THE CHARTISTS AT HOME—SIR FRANCIS HEAD 
—-THE RAILWAYS—‘‘ VANITY FAIR’’ AND ‘‘ JANE EYRE ’’—THE 
RIGBY-EASTLAKE MARRIAGE 


URING the troubled years of 1848-50, when on 
the Continent kings and princes were toppling 
off their thrones, and at home there was equal 

dread of a French invasion and a Chartist rising, the 
minds of authors and readers were occupied with politics 
rather than with literature. Murray had several friendly 
correspondents in Paris, among them the beautiful 
Madame Belloc,! whose salon was frequented by the 
artists, writers and politicians of the day. She kept Mr. 
Murray in touch with Parisian politics, translated several 
of his publications and recommended to him such new 
French books as she thought suitable for translation 
into English. 

Another friend, Augusta Holmes,? wrote from Paris 
on October 17 to report that the town was quiet, but 
with a calm upon which few reckoned. 


1 Madame Belloc was the grandmother of Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes. 
She was born in 1796 and was the daughter of Colonel Swanton, the 
last Colonel of the Berwick Brigade. Louise Swanton wrote, at eighteen, 
a child’s story, Pierre et Pierette, which won the Prix Montyon, and 
which was used in all the French Government Schools until after 
her death at the age of eighty-six. She married Jean Hilaire Belloc, 
a distinguished French portrait-painter, whose portrait of his wife 
and child is in the Louvre. Madame Belloc became so noted as a 
translator that she did little original work. Her translations of The 
Cricket on the Hearth and Uncle Tom’s Cabin are real tours de force. 

2 Related, presumably, to the beautiful Augusta Holmés, a clever 
composer, who flourished in the Paris of the eighteen-eighties. 
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“Most Frenchmen are at the same time convinced 
that the Republic, as it is, is little suited to the national 
feeling, and are afraid of saying so calmly and firmly. 
What is to become of France with all her contending 
parties ready to construct various republics, and set up 
all kinds of kings, I cannot tell. Trade improved while 
the Legislative Assembly was not sitting, and now again 
is a little the worse for the return of the Representatives. 
The chance Louis Napoleon mht have had, before his 
letter, of being elected President for life, has vanished, 
and Frenchmen look anxious when they talk of the 
future. It is an odd state of things.” 


Another friend, Joseph Pentland, a famous traveller 
and Editor of the Roman Handbook, chanced to be 
in Paris at this time and wrote on November 9: “I 
will say very little to you about Politics. Everything is 
going from bad to worse here. I am disgusted more 
and more every day at the idea of such a fool as Louis 
Napoleon being placed at the head of a great nation and 
of an intellectual population like that of France, which 
there is too much reason to fear he will if he meet not 
with his deserts beforehand.’’! 

The dreaded Chartist rising, timed for April 10, had 
of course fizzled out, but there is an amusing little “ foot- 
note to history” in a letter from Murray to Lockhart 
(October 22, 1848) : 


“Did you ever,” he asks, “ hear of the new Gun- 
powder-plot which formed part of the programme of 
the 10th April in London? A scampish underling of 
Chadwick’s? Sanitary Commission, who had been in 
the sappers’ and miners’ corps—in his new vocation had 
found out all the passages beneath the Parliament Houses 
—and actually proposed to the Chartists depositing in 


1 He was elected President on December to. 
2 Sir Edwin Chadwick (1800-90). He was member of the Sanitary 
Commission 1839-44, and member of the Board of Health, 1848-54. 
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them as much gun-powder as would have settled both 
your houses. As a counter-poise Chadwick volunteered 
to the Commander-in-Chief that in whatever part of 
London a barricade might be raised, he would turn it 
with a corps of scavengers—despatched through sewers 
to the rear of the insurgents.” 


The crank and the character were very much abroad 
in early-Victorian days, before men and women were 
ground down to a more or less regulation pattern, and a 
peaceable individual had to walk very warily lest he 
bark his shins against his neighbour’s angularities. A 
publishing-house has always been a happy hunting- 
ground for eccentric specimens, and No. 50 was no 
exception to the rule. A character of this type had been 
bequeathed by John II to John III in the person of Sir 
Francis Bond Head—an author of some distinction in 
his day. As a young man he had served in the Royal 
Engineers, and had been present at the Battle of Water- 
loo. He retired in 1824, and became manager to a 
mining company which had bought a concession to 
work the gold and silver mines of La Plata. Finding 
that the concession had been sold several times over, he 
galloped backwards and forwards across the Pampas— 
seeking for new openings—at the rate of a hundred 
miles a day, and earned the name of Galloping Head. 
In 1835 he was appointed Lieutenant-General of Upper 
Canada, where he quelled a rising, but fell out with the 
authorities at home. As early as 1827 Head had been 
enrolled as a contributor to the Quarterly, and as time 
went on he was paid the top price—{1oo—for his 
articles. His most popular work, Bubbles from the 
Brunnen of Nassau (dealing with the then unfamiliar 
life at a German spa), was published in 1833.1. John 


1 Head was also the author of Rough Notes of a fourney in the Pampas, 
The Horse and his Rider and a Life of General Burgoyne. 
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Murray was so delighted with the mildly-facetious little 
book that in 1835 he carried off his family to Schwalbach, 
where he took the cure for rheumatism. Head had told 
him that though the treatment was tiresome, “ the water 
strengthens the stomach and enables it to hold more, 
which is a great blessing.” 

As an ex-engineer, Sir Francis was naturally interested 
in the development of the railway-system, and he now 
proposed to write an article on the North-Western 
Railway, which he called Stokers and Pokers. As early 
as 1825 there had been an article on Railways in the 
Quarterly, though the first line—the Manchester and 
Liverpool—then under construction, was not opened till 
four years later. But people were already gambling in 
shares, and it was prophesied that everything was to be 
done by steam, and that everybody would whirl along 
the roads at twelve miles an hour, or ride through the 
clouds at forty miles an hour. The reviewer hoped that 
Parliament would limit the speed of trains to eight or 
nine miles an hour, and postpone all thoughts of 
passenger-trafhe until the steam engines had been per- 
fected and were not likely to murder the public. 

The great railway mania of 1844, when the whole 
nation indulged in an orgy of speculation, had ended in 
the crash of 1845-6. But this time there was a more 
solid foundation for the gamble than there had been in 
the case of the former “‘ bubbles,’ and after its severe 
shake-out the railway-industry settled down, and its 
development proceeded on more rational lines. Croker, 
in the course of a letter to Murray about promising 
investments, says : 


‘“ T have bought near to {£5,000 in the South-Western, 
and I bought them under the mistaken advice of a 
knowing friend, and should be glad to have my money 
back again ; but if I had, I would at present prices lay 
it out again inthe same. You may now get for £32 what 
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I gave £56 for, and at that rate I do not doubt that any 
money laid out will pay 5%, and I think it safer than the 
funds—that is, I mean, as a substantial property—but I 
well know that when the funds go, as go they will, every- 
thing connected with money will follow them. I bought 
a little land which pays me better than anything else, and 
is at least as secure. Your friend, Sir Robert, is the 
main cause of all this insecurity, or I should rather say, 
of the impending and certain revolution, for it is he who 
has thrown the crown into the hands of its old and 
irreclaimable enemies.” 


Sir Francis was now at work on his Stokers and Pokers 
article, and on October 1 he writes from Crewe : 


‘“* T have had my fly-by-night in the Flying Post Office, 
and have been inspecting the work here. I believe I 
told you that they turn out a new locomotive-engine and 
christen it every Monday morning, and have done so 
since the 1st of January last. ... The Queen slept in 
this little hotel last night. She came at about half past 
seven in the evening, preceded by a pilot engine to clear 
the way for her, or rather to run foul of anything in the 
way, instead of allowing her Majesty to do so. It is 
curious to see how safely, with this sensible precaution, 
she can, at any moment, travel like a comet along a 
railway amidst roads or passenger trains.”’ 


Queen Victoria had not trusted herself on a train till 
1842, when she travelled from Paddington to Slough. 
Prince Albert was a little nervous, and when the engine 
got up steam, had been heard to say, ‘‘ Mr. Conductor, 
not quite so fast please.’ Queen Adelaide was more 
sporting, for, in the same year she dashed down to 
Southampton by the South-Western, which did the 
seventy miles in one minute under two hours. 


‘Sir Robert Peel. Croker thought that Free Trade would ruin 
the country. 
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When Sir Francis announced his intention of repub- 
lishing his article in book-form, he was told that this 
was contrary to the rules of the Review. But “ Gallop- 
ing Head” was not the man to stand any nonsense 
about rules. 


“TI don’t know what are the rules of the Quarterly,” 
he writes, ““ but your good father’s rule was to make it a 
rule to do whatever I asked him to do. He would have 
boiled his boots and fried his trousers if I had recom- 
mended it. Until he struck his flag we were always 
quarrelling about trifles, but after a desperate battle he 
determined to sail on the other tack, and to the last hour 
of his valued life we were the best of friends. I never 
injured his boots or his trousers; on the contrary, the 
more he trusted me, the more careful I was of him. 
Now, my dear sir, you must undergo the same ordeal, 
and rest quite satisfied that, in spite of all you say, you 
will publish my article. ... The first time I come to 
London I will call in Albemarle Street, and settle it 
with you in a yard-arm conversation.” 


He got his own way, for John showed extraordinary 
patience and forbearance in his dealings with his father’s 
old friend.1. During the winter season, “‘ Sir Wrong- 
head,” as Croker called him, was only able to call in 
Albemarle Street when there was a frost, for he hunted 
six days a week, coming home every night “ as covered 
with dirt as the Peelite party ’’—to use his own phrase. 
He was very anxious that Mr. Murray should keep 
hunters, but supposed that he would plead, “‘ I have too 
many hacks in my pay.” 


Romance, it appears, may bloom as well in a pub- 
lisher’s office as in a ball-room, and the Murray circle 


1 Stokers and Pokers is rather a dull little book. Head was chiefly 
interested in the intricacies of the signalling system, the railway 
clearing-house and the effect of the newly-invented electric telegraph. 
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had followed with interest and some curiosity the senti- 
mental affairs of Miss Elizabeth Rigby. Of course her 
obvious match was with Mr. Lockhart. He had been a 
widower for over ten years, his daughter had married 
Mr. Hope in 1847, and his son Walter—an impossible 
youth—-was already gazetted to a cavalry regiment, and 
causing his father endless anxiety. Lockhart was left 
alone in his house in Sussex Place, which, in the opinion 
of his friends, he ought to have invited a lady of a 
suitable age to share. In the ’forties nobody believed 
in friendship or camaraderie between men and women ; 
the thing was so unnatural that it ought to have been 
impossible. Elizabeth seems to have been rather startled 
at the situation in which she found herself when she 
first became a contributor to the Quarterly in 1844. She 
wrote—protesting a trifle overmuch—to her friend, Mrs. 
Outram, that she was as safe from Mr. Lockhart as he 
from her. “‘ Our mutual situation, however, is odd and 
piquant—a man of such mental power and extraordinary 
personal beauty, and a young woman ?to be closeted 
together to talk of Quarterly Reviews, strikes me some- 
times as thoroughly absurd, and is a new leaf in my 
many-leaved book of experiences.” 

But Lockhart was too broken in health, too battered 
by fate, to think of giving new hostages to fortune. He 
kept a sharp eye, however, upon Miss Rigby’s admirers. 
At one time he thought that Professor Wilson (Chris- 
topher North) was in love with her and she with him, 
and gave the affair his blessing. As early as 1845 he 
had told Murray that he thought they might easily get 
an article out of Charles Eastlake, because he seemed 


1 Margaret Outram, the mother of Sir James. See her Life by her 
great-granddaughter, published by John Murray, 1932. 

2In 1844 she was thirty-five and Lockhart forty-eight. From 
certain passages in her journal, one suspects that her admiration might, 
with a little encouragement, have turned to something warmer. 
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to be a little in love with “ Lofty Lucy.” His high 
opinion of Lofty Lucy’s powers is proved by the fact 
that he handed over to her for review two famous new 
novels which appeared in the autumn—Vanity Fair and 
Jane Eyre. He had been much struck with the work 
of Currer Bell, and refused to believe that the author 
was a man. He declared that Miss Jane Eyre was 
‘worth fifty Trollopes ! and Martineaus rolled into one 
counterpane, with fifty Dickenses and Bulwers to keep 
them company. But she is rather a brazen minx.” 

Miss Rigby reviewed the two novels and a Report of 
the Governess’s Benevolent Institution in one omnibus 
article. Jane Eyre, she explains, was supposed by 
some people to have been written by Mr. Thackeray’s 
governess, in revenge for having been taken for the 
model of Becky Sharp. ‘“‘ Whoever it be,” she con- 
tinues, after pointing out the coincidence that the 
heroine of each of these novels is a plain little governess 
with green eyes, “it is a person with great mental 
power combined with a total ignorance of the habits of 
society, a great coarseness of taste and a heathenish 
doctrine of religion. If we ascribe the book to a woman 
at all, we have no alternative but to ascribe it to one who 
has, for some sufficient reason, long forfeited the society 
of her own sex.” 

The reviewer goes on to praise Vanity Fair for the 
keen observation, the deep wisdom and the consummate 
art which the author had interwoven in the slight 
texture and whimsical pattern of the work. “ It is,” 
she says, ‘‘ one of the most amusing, but also one of the 
most distressing books we have read for many a long 
year.” She objected, apparently, to the fact that it was 
true to life. ‘“‘ With few exceptions the personages are 
too like our everyday selves and neighbours to draw any 
distinct moral from. For itis only in fictitious characters 


1 He alludes, of course, to Mrs. Trollope. 
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which are highly-coloured for one definite object . . . that 
the course of the true moral is seen to run straight.” 

It was in March, 1849, that Mr. Murray wrote to his 
Edinburgh friend, Allan Thompson, “ We are much 
interested in an approaching marriage, that of Eastlake 
R.A. with Miss Rigby. She is an enthusiastic artist, 
and I think will make a good wife for him. He is a 
great favourite with Prince Albert,! and I expect she will 
ere long be My Lady, and he probably P.R.A.” This 
prophecy was quickly fulfilled. ‘The wedding took place 
on April 9, and on November 5 Elizabeth wrote from 
7, Fitzroy Square: “ You and dear Menie will be glad 
to hear that Mr. Eastlake was elected President last 
night by the almost unanimous vote of the Academy, 
with every demonstration of respect that could add to 
the honour. He returned to me none the worse for it, 
but on the contrary, very cheerful and gratified, as well 
he might be.” 

Husband and wife had been happily busy on the 
translations of two important German art books—she 
on Waagen’s Treasures of Art in Great Britain, and he 
on Kugler’s Handbook of Painting, both published by 
Murray. On November 12 Elizabeth wrote again : 


“Now I must tell you in a whisper that the title-page 
of Kugler need not be kept long in suspense, for the 
Knighthood is to be conferred to-morrow. As, however, 
Her Majesty or Mr. Eastlake may die before then, he 
wishes it to be kept a state secret till allis over. A letter 
from Lord J. Russell yesterday evening communicated 
the Queen’s wishes to that effect, and as a council is to 
be held at Windsor, Lord John benignly invites Mr. E. 
to accompany the Cabinet for that purpose. I must take 
care that his head is not turned.” 


1 Eastlake worked hard over the preparations for the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, and thus earned the Prince Consort’s gratitude. He was 
fifty-two at the time of his marriage and his bride was just forty. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


ENGLAND IN DANGER-—-HERMAN MELVILLE IN PERSON-—THE ILL-LUCK OF 
THE BYRONS 


N 1847 the Duke of Wellington had written an open 
letter to Sir John Burgoyne on the subject of the 
country’s unpreparedness for war, or even for 

defence in the case of invasion. “I am now bordering 
on eighty years of age,” he said, “‘ and I hope that the 
Almighty will protect me from being the witness of the 
tragedy which I cannot persuade my contemporaries to 
take measures to avert.”! In 1849 the unsettled state 
of France and of her new Republic gave rise to some 
anxiety in this country, though there were few who 
thought that England was in any serious danger. One 
alarmist, however, was on the warpath, and working 
with tongue and pen to arouse the nation to a sense of 
its peril. ‘This was Galloping Head again, who was 
anxious to contribute a “ scare ”’ article to the Quarterly 
on The Defenceless State of England. 

‘“‘ At present,” he wrote to Murray, “the position of 
England is like that of a fat man sleeping on a lone 
common, who fancies that the pillow of guineas on which 
his head rests will drive away thieves.”’ France, as he 
pointed out, with an enormous national debt, was main- 
taining a standing army of 400,000 men, while Britain, 
with a mountain of wealth which excited the greed of the 
whole world, had about 123,000 troops scattered over her 
Colonies and dependencies. The French possessed 4,000 
guns, but we could bring only forty into the field, of which 


1 People seem to have taken as little notice of the Duke’s letter as 
they did of Lord Roberts’ warnings before 1914. 
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more than a third were in Ireland, and our pontoon 
train had been broken up in 1818. In short, we were 
back again in the slough out of which the Duke of 
Wellington had dragged us in 1808. 

The Navy seems to have been in even worse case 
than the Army. The Americans had taught us a sharp 
lesson,! especially in the matter of gunnery. ‘“ Their 
looking-glasses,” as he quaintly observes, “‘ told them 
that their emaciating climate had made them lean, 
lengthy and sallow—in short, infinitely our inferiors in 
physical strength; therefore they very sensibly had 
recourse to science. They replaced their short guns 
with long guns, and they were able to pummel us to 
death at ranges which kept them out of our reach. In 
the French Navy again, every sailor was drilled into an 
expert swordsman and an almost unerring shot with 
pistols and guns. Our untrained men were not allowed 
pistols in boarding as it was found that they shot each 
other! We had plenty of ships but no men to man 
them and voluntary enlistment was entirely inapplicable 
to a time of emergency. Sir Francis himself was not a 
modern of the moderns. Like the gentleman in Mile- 
stones, he declared that iron ships were mere waste of 
money. ‘The nation had spent a million in building a 
wrought-iron fleet, and five pounds in ascertaining that 
it was unfit for action. Shell had been introduced re- 
cently into naval service, but the writer feared that here 
Science had overreached herself. Human beings would 
never have the nerve to fight with fire-arms in the midst 
of loaded mines. In conclusion, Sir Francis declared 
that it would take three years to train soldiers and 
sailors and manufacture arms, ammunition and other 
equipment, but the country could be annihilated in 
three months.? 


1 He alludes, presumably, to the war of 1812. 
2 The above extracts are quoted from his book—The Defenceless 
State of England, It was not preceded by any article in the Quarterly. 
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In the autumn of this year Herman Melville suddenly 
appeared in person at No. 50, his manuscript of The 
White Facket under his arm. But Sir Walter Farquhar’s 
warning had not been forgotten. Murray refused the 
book on the ground that “ it was not in his line,”’ but he 
invited the author to dinner. It was not, perhaps, one 
of his “ best’ dinners, or it may be that Melville, who 
was more used to nautical than to literary society, felt 
like a fish out of water at his publisher’s table. Be that 
as it may, he notes in his journal for November 23: 


‘Just returned from the Murrays’ where I dined 
agreeable to invitation. It was a most amusing affair. 
Mr. Murray was there in a short vest and dress-coat, 
looking quizzical enough ; his footman was there also, 
habited in small-clothes and breeches, revealing a 
despicable pair of sheepshanks. Lockhart was there 
also in a prodigious white cravat. He stalked about 
like a half-galvanized ghost—gave me the tips of two 
fingers when introduced to me. Then there was a 
round-faced chap by the name of Cooke! who seemed 
to be Murray’s factotum. His only duty consisted in 
pointing out the portraits on the walls, and saying that 
this or that was considered a good likeness of the high and 
mighty ghost Lockhart. ‘There were four or five others 
present, nameless fifth-rate-looking varlets and four lean 
women. One of these proved agreeable in the end. She 
had visited some time in China. I managed to get 
through somehow by conversing with Dr. Holland,? a 
very eminent physician it seems—and a very affable, 
intelligent man, who has travelled immensely. After 
the ladies withdrew, the three decanters, port, sherry and 
claret, were kept going the rounds with great regularity. 
I sat next to Lockhart, and seeing that he was a customer 
who was full of himself, and expected great homage, and 

1 Murray’s cousin and partner, Robert Cooke. 


2 Afterwards Sir Henry Holland, Physician-in-Ordinary to the 
Queen. He married the daughter of Sydney Smith. 
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knowing him to be a thorough-going Tory and fish- 
blooded churchman and conservative, and withal Editor 
of the Quarterly, I refrained from playing the snob to 
him like the rest, and the consequence was he grinned 
at me his ghastly smiles.”’ 


Melville was much more in his element at a bachelor- 
party given by Robert Cooke in Elm Court. 


‘““T had a glorious time till noon of night,’ he writes. 
“It recalled poor Lamb’s Old Benchers. Cunningham, 
the author of Murray’s London guide, was there, and 
was very friendly. Mr. Rainbow also and a grandson of 
Woodfall, the printer of Junius. ... It was the very 
perfection of quiet absorption and good living, good 
drinking, good feeling and good talk. We were a band 
of brothers. Comfort—fraternal, household comfort 
—was the grand trait of the affair. Also you could 
plainly see that these easy-hearted men had no wives or 
children to give an anxious thought. Almost all of them 
were travellers too; for bachelors alone can travel 
freely, and without any twinges of their conscience 
touching desertion of the fireside.’ 


The ill-luck of the Byrons is strikingly illustrated by 
some of the letters in these archives. Augusta Leigh’s 
affairs were, of course, in a perennial state of frenzy, and 
early in 1850 another crisis had been reached. On 
January 16 her friend, Richard Welby, writes that he 
and Mr. Hervey of the Atheneum were anxious to get 
up a public subscription for Mrs. Leigh, but felt sure 
that she would never consent to it. 


‘““T have therefore resolved,’ he continues, “‘ to seek 
among Lord Byron’s admirers eight or nine subscribers 
at {50 each—an unconditional loan. Will you be good 
enough to tell me to whom to apply? Or perhaps you 
would be good enough to make the application yourself, 


1 Weaver’s Life of Herman Melville. 
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and to send Mrs. Leigh the contributions. But mean- 
while I pray you to send her £50, or these efforts will be 
too late. I see no chance of avoiding her utter ruin, 
unless something be done this week—in fact immediately. 
Mr. Hervey thinks the Royal Literary Fund would give 
£50, and however objectionable it may be to Mrs. 
Leigh, she had better do so rather than lose her 
apartments.’ 


Murray, rather reluctantly lent (i.e. gave) another £50, 
but this was only a drop in the ocean. Augusta wanted 
£500 to save her and hers from utter destruction, and 
she wanted it zmmediately, or all would be hopeless. . . . 
“My husband,” she explains, “is in a state that unfits 
him for any business, and makes it medically forbidden 
for him to have anything approach him that can agitate, 
irritate or excite.” 

Later the same day she writes that she has heard from 
Mr. Welby, and that he has told her of “a suggestion 
from which I entirely shrink, and from a feeling which I 
need not attempt to explain to you as far as relates to 
the Literary Fund. I know nothing could be effected 
(supposing the attempt) without every member being 
aware of it.’ She clings to the hope that Mr. Murray 
will grant her petition, and she wants urgently and 
immediately as much of £200 as he can let her have, 
and as security will deposit her life-insurance policy 


for £500. 


“When I urge something immediate upon your 
kindness,” she continues, “‘ I must tell you there are 4 or 
5 of the Ballances (sic) of sums left to pay who would 
only accept the terms of gradual liquidation by having 
what is called judgements, which, in default of punctuality, 
enables them to come down upon us, with increased 
expense. One of these will resort to Outlawry if not 

1 As former bedchamber woman to Queen Charlotte, Mrs. Leigh 
had been given apartments in St. James’s Palace. 
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paid by Saturday night. ‘Two others threaten something 
as terrible. I mention these details to show you my 
position and excuse my urgency in beseeching your aid 
—this week.” 


Augusta’s affairs may not always have been quite so 
desperate as she imagined, judging from a passage in 
one of Byron’s letters to her. “ For the life of me,” he 
wrote, “I can’t make out whether your disorder is a 
broken heart or the ear-ache—or whether it is you who 
have been ill or the children—or what your melancholy 
and mysterious apprehensions lead to or refer to.” 

The poor lady found rest from her troubles on October 
12, 1851. The unmarried daughter, Amelia, inherited 
the little her mother had to leave, and also the borrowing 
tendency, as many of her letters to Mr. Murray testify. 
The elder daughter, poor Mrs. Trevanion, whose 
reverend husband had eloped with her youngest sister— 
Medora—only asked for a small and easily-granted 
favour. 


“Perhaps,” she writes, shortly after her mother’s 
death, “you may have some faint recollection of 
Georgiana Leigh—Lord Byron’s pet niece. Well, I 
have a daughter, Ada, (who is, I believe, the only one of 
our family that is at all poetical). She has written for 
several years for Mr. Newton Crossland’s Magazine and 
several times for the Keepsake. My daughter greatly 
desires to write for some of the other periodicals. Is it 
asking too much of you to give us an introduction to 
some of the Editors? The only excuse I can offer for 
being so troublesome is that she is the great-niece of 
Lord Byron, and that your poor father was always very 
kind to yours sincerely, Georgiana Leigh.” 


Another Ada, “ Byron’s sole daughter of my house 
and heart,”’ had married Lord Lovelace in 1835. ‘The 
Murrays and the Lovelaces were on very friendly terms, 
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as appears from the following letter (dated June 14, 
1851) in which Lady Lovelace apologizes for having 
been taken ill at a Murray party. 


‘©T must thank you for your kindness and excellent 
judgment yesterday. It is spasms of the heart that I am 
subject to; and I have been so at times, more or less, 
for about 20 years ; but this last year much more. It is 
of course (to the sufferer) like a mortal struggle between 
life and death, though I believe not really dangerous 
under proper treatment... . I think it is, as regards 
sensation, the most frightful thing anyone can have, and 
one has to call in reason afterwards to reconcile oneself. 
It might be worse, some organic disease, cancer, unsound 
lungs—God knows what—for unhappily diseases abound. 

‘““T have never quite been able to decide whether life 
is most desirable or alarming! It is a nice question. 
At this moment (just after an attack) the sense of the 
alarming is strongest. By and bye I hope the desirable 
oscillation will come round. Iam very sorry I was fated 
to go thro’ the Valley of the Shadow of Death in your 
house. However, you brought me successfully to life 
again. J must go as soon as I am able to see Mrs. 
Murray, or else she will certainly think I am only a ghost, 
and a very troublesome one too.’ 


1 Lady Lovelace died of cancer in 1852, aged only thirty-six. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


MR. AND MRS. GROTE—-THE BORROWS-——THE GREAT EXHIBITION— 
TUPPER AGAIN-—-A BREEZE IN A BREAKFAST CUP 


HERE were certain of Murray’s authors who 
regularly employed their wives to carry on 
their business correspondence—among them 

George Grote and George Borrow. That “ perfect 
gentleman,” Mrs. Grote, not only wrote her husband’s 
letters, but helped to correct his proofs, while he—“a 
very lady-like person ”’!—plodded away at his History 
of Greece. In September of this year Murray sent the 
pleasant news that a third edition of volumes three and 
four was required at once, as he only had a few copies 
left. In consequence of the great success of the work, 
he proposed to take only one-third of the profits for 
himself instead of the half to which he was entitled under 
their agreement. 


“The swift absorption by the reading public of this 
profound work,” replied Mrs. Grote, “ is truly gratifying 
to the Historian, and has produced the liveliest effect 
upon his mind. I am unfeignedly pleased to find that 
the amount of credit and honour due for your having 
ushered this history into the literary world has proved 
such as to afford you pride and satisfaction. ‘The amount 
of profit, though remunerative doubtless, is, I dare say, 
inferior to many adventures of yours in standard works, 
and therefore your spontaneous relinquishment of your 


1 Sydney Smith’s description of the Grotes. He said he had never 
realized the meaning of the word ‘‘ grotesque ”’ till he saw the pair 
together. 
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Mrs. Grote was as much a fine old crusted character 
as Sir Francis Head, and as such she deserves a few 
words to herself. When Harriet Lewin, one of twelve 
children, fell in love with George Grote, who was one 
of ten sons, the young man’s father opposed the match, 
and ordered his son to marry an heiress. But secret 
marriages did take place, even in the best-regulated 
Victorian families, and early one morning the masterful 
Harriet and the gentle George walked into a City church 
and got married. The young couple were allowed to 
live over the family banking-house in Threadneedle 
Street, and here a choice society of logicians met twice 
a week throughout the winter at 8 am. Mrs. Grote 
declared that the “ Brangles,”’ as she called them, dis- 
cussed with their eggs and bacon “ the quantification of 
the predicate”? and the “inconceivability of the 
opposite,” till it was time to go to business. 

George Grote was not only a fine scholar, but a keen 
politician of the early Radical type,! “‘ burning ”’ as his 
wife said, “‘ with desire to see all his fellow-creatures 
equal, yet not able to exchange a word with a common 
man without disgust.”” But though Mrs. Grote laughed 
at her “ Historian,” she says that, living with him, she 
was cured of self-conceit, and made conscious of her 
inferiority most days in the week. Yet, according to 
Lady Eastlake, Harriet was a woman of commanding 
intellect and great attainments; indeed by her more 
partial friends, she was compared to Madame de Sévigné 
and Madame de Staél. At the same time she was the 
most accomplished of housewives, and ‘‘ knew when a 
hoop was off a pail in the back kitchen, and the best 
way to put it on again.” 

1 He was M.P. for the City of London from 1833-41. 
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It can hardly be doubted that Mrs. Grote was the 
prototype of Mrs. Mount-Stuart, the great lady in The 
Egoist, who “‘ was certain to say the remembered thing 
if not the right one.’ She, it will be remembered, 
declared that Sir Willoughby Patterne had “a Leg” 
and that the heroine was “‘ a dainty rogue in porcelain.” 
Mrs. Grote would talk of porcelain women and pinch- 
beck women, and she described the wives of her 
acquaintances as doormats, or good adjectives to their 
husbands, or, in the case of a lady with a tempestuous 
spouse, as ‘‘a good shingly beach to break upon.” 

Harriet had a very soft spot in her gentlemanly heart 
for artists and musicians. She and her husband, though 
they had his brother’s three children to support, adopted 
a child of Fanny Ellsler’s, the dancer,! which proved an 
unfortunate experience. Undismayed, Mrs. Grote be- 
friended many foreign artists, including Mendelssohn, 
Ary Scheffer (whose Life she wrote) and Jenny Lind ; 
indeed she took Jenny entirely under her wing, intro- 
duced her to the celebrities of the day, and even 
chaperoned her on a tour in the provinces. At the end 
of a business letter to Mr. Murray, who knew nothing 
and cared less about opera singers, she claimed his 
sympathy for— 


‘““ My protégée, Jenny Lind (who needs no protection, 
God wot !), and is starring it at a prodigious rate in the 
Western World. However, she found time to write me 
a longish letter six days after her arrival at New York, 
and she appears so far to have been well pleased with the 
Americans whom she has found more quiet than she was 
led to expect—in private at least. But how that shy 
creature, to whom a new face was ever disagreeable, and 
which she ever anxiously sought to avoid meeting ; how 


1 Fanny Ellsler seems to have used the child as a kind of blackmailing 
implement, and finally tore it away from the Grotes, who had brought 
it up as their own. 

A.J.M. H 
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Jenny Lind will endure seeing daily 300 new Phizzes, and 
being gazed upon by them is to me a marvel! Filattery 
she has had such a surfeit of, that I do not fear her head 
being turned, but I do fear her being driven to des- 
_ peration by the crowd, and doing some folly to escape 
them. The Yankees seem to outdo the Englishers in 
their extravagant homage. We certainly did not go 
drumming under the poor hunted girl’s windows at 
midnight to show our love.” 


It was said of Mrs. George Borrow that she could 
make a first-rate treacle posset and was the best woman 
of business in East Anglia. She also acted as her hus- 
band’s secretary, but though the gist of the letters may 
have been dictated by Borrow, there is little doubt that 
she put in “ juicy bits” of herown. Lavengro, published 
in 1851, had not enjoyed the success of the Bible in 
Spain; in fact it took about twenty-five years to clear 
off the first edition of 3,000 copies, and the author 
fancied that there was some conspiracy against his work. 
On September 17, 1852, Murray wrote to Mrs. Borrow: 


‘“ A glance at a Cambridge paper shows me that your 
husband has risked his life to save others from drown- 
ing.t| ’Tis just like him—he ought to be decorated with 
the Legion of Honour if such a thing existed in England. 

I have the utmost delicacy and diffidence in 
obtruding my opinion of an author’s writings, and it is 
only after experience has shown that there is a defect 
that I venture to come forward professionally as a sug- 
gester rather than an adviser. If there be anyone pre- 
tending to be Mr. Borrow’s friend who tells you that it 

1 Paragraphs appeared in the East Anglian papers for September 
17, 1852, describing how Yarmouth jetty presented an extraordinary 
spectacle on Thursday, the 3rd. “‘ The sea raged frantically and a 
ship’s boat, endeavouring to land, was upset, and the men engulfed 
in a wave thirty feet high. The moment was an awful one, when 
G. Borrow, the well-known author, dashed into the surf, and saved 
one life, and through his instrumentality others were saved.” 
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is in the power of any man or any clique to smother or 
stop the sale of a work by the author of the Bible in Spain, 
I have no hesitation in asserting that such insinuations 
are all humbug. On the publication of Lavengro I sold 
at once to the Trade, on the mere prestige of Mr. Borrow’s 
name, 2,145 copies. How is it that not only has there 
been no fresh demand for it from that day to this, but 
that copies are still remaining on the shelves ? I venture 
to say that the Book contains enough good matter, traits 
of nature and proofs of Art sufficient to ensure success, 
but for certain defects which, if the author would listen 
to the voice of a discreet friend, might have been avoided 
or removed. I should be quite satisfied to refer the 
matter to Mr. Donne ! for example. 

“With regard to the new volume of Lavengro,? I am 
perfectly ready to publish it as it stands. I do not pre- 
sume to dictate (especially before seeing the MS.) that 
it should be extended so as to include the author’s 
Russian experience but, judging from the facts, I would 
strongly urge that as much varicty as possible be given 
to the new volume, as a means of regaining the public 
ear and recovering lost ground.” 


Mrs. Borrow replied on September 21 : 


“Thank you for your kind congratulations on my 
husband’s safety. A thousand spectators witnessed his 
humane efforts amidst the mountainous waves, and the 
gentlemen who attended him home told me of the noble 
deed with the deepest feeling of honour and praise. 
Many gentlemen have called on my husband, some of 
them being present. His deed, as you most justly 
remark, is just like himself, and ought to be brought 
forward as a corroboration of certain remarkable parts 
of Lavengro. 

1 William Bodham Donne. He was Examiner of Plays from 1857 
to 1874, and first Librarian of the London Library. 


2 The Romany Rye was regarded as the second volume of 
Lavengro. 
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‘With respect to the book, there can be no doubt that 
it experienced most unfair treatment, and what you your- 
self state is strongly confirmatory of what was said in my 
letter. There was no demand after the first issue—of 
course not. How should there be after the torrent of 
abuse that was vented against it? Many people have 
been heard decrying the book with the utmost bitterness. 
They have been asked if they ever read it. Oh no, but 
they had read in this and that review—naming two or 
three trumpery periodicals—a bad account of it. 

‘““ One of the most remarkable features of the book—its 
originality—was instantly seized hold of for the most 
unworthy purposes. Almost all books are alike! ; this 
is quite original. If people find fault with Lavengro 
why don’t they find fault with the plays of Shakespeare, 
or the great work of Cervantes it has becn compared to 
by the principal reviews of France ? Are you aware that 
it is highly prized in France, and that a large edition of it 
has been circulated there ? Notice and extracts in the 
Quarterly Review would materially contribute to the 
success of the book. A month has been lost, but Mr. 
Borrow would very quickly finish 1t, provided he sees any 
chance of popular encouragement. He highly approves 
of your proposition of seeing Mr. Donne.” 


There are curiously few allusions to the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, which was generally regarded as by 
far the most important event of the year. ‘I suppose 
you have been to the Show,” wrote Croker to Lockhart 
on March 4. ‘‘ No doubt it was very handsome, but 
subtract the edifice itself, and what would the exhibition 
be’ I believe ;°4°%;, of the wonder and excitement 
belongs to the glass palace and 45 to its contents.” 
Yet according to one contemporary paper, “‘ Englishmen, 
when their pleasures are criticized, have one reason to 


1Qne can hardly suppose that this indictment of literature in 
general was dictated by Borrow. 
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hold up their heads. They have a temple of pleasure 
that is unique, that is as near perfection as such things 
can be. We refer, of course, to the Crystal Palace.” 
John Murray had been appointed one of the publishers 
to the Exhibition, and when the Palace was removed to 
Sydenham the Directors asked him to give them some 
books for their Free Library. The gift would, they 
were sure, be an excellent advertisement for his business. 
John III was not a wit like his father, but his reply 
shows that he was by no means lacking in dry humour : 


‘““T hasten to assure you that I shall listen to your 
suggestion with the readiest acquiescence—as soon as I 
shall have ascertained that the upholsterers of London 
shall have gratuitously carpeted, furnished and supplied 
with book-cases the said Library, and that Messrs. 
Gunter, Grange and Birch have supplied it gratuitously 
with ices and other refreshments. I would further 
suggest that, as the Publishers of London are great 
patrons of the literature of the country, it would be a 
graceful testimony to their deserts if the Directors of the 
Crystal Palace were to assign to them free season-tickcts 
of admission to the Palace.”’ 


“Friend Tupper,” as Lockhart called him, bobbed up 
again with an Exhibition Hymn, which was printed in 
thirty languages, but his enemies said that it was not 
worthy of being printed in one. He had lately brought 
out a new edition of his Proverbial Philosophy, with his 
portrait for a frontispiece. His cruelest critic said that 
it ought to be labelled “ Waiting for Muffins,” and 
remarked that Solomon had not thought it necessary to 
issue a portrait of himself with Avs little brochure. 
Tupper had made two more attempts to get into the 
Quarterly—first with an article on Surrey, and secondly 

1 'Tupper’s effusions were graciously accepted by the Queen and 


Prince Albert. He caused a good deal of amusement by attending 
the Levees in a Court dress of the period of Queen Anne. 
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with a paper on British Druidism. But Lockhart would 
have none of him. 


‘The truth simply is this,’ he wrote to Murray, 
‘Tupper cannot write but in his own very peculiar 
style, and that, though evidently the style of a man of 
talent and a poet indeed is not at all the style to harmonize 
with the settled now for good or evil—the hardly to be 
changed for him of the old Q.R.1_| We couldn’t, I think, 
have taken an article from our revered Sir Thomas 
Browne.2 Tupper should write for a magazine. That 
is a fancy dress ball where the more the variety of costume 
the better. A Review is only a common-place party, 
where any marked deviation from the established dress 
provokes the quizzers... . 


‘We cannot print your paper, Martin 
The reasons are not worth impartin’, 
Our taste must bear the blame for sartin, 
But we can’t print your paper, Martin.’ ”’ 


Murray courageously forwarded this criticism to 
Tupper, who, fortunately, was able to apply his philo- 
sophy—proverbial or otherwise—to his own case. 


‘“ My equanimity,” he replied, ‘1s greater than your 
friendship supposes ; and in returning Lockhart’s note, 
I only hope that his tetrastic 1s not suggested by that of 
Fell—‘ I do not like thee.’ If so, animal and spiritual 
magnetism are all alike false, for J like what I know and 
have seen of Lockhart. As for me, instead of the pénible 
task of penning articles, I shall quietly go on building 
my Polwaise (?) greenhouse and hatching pheasants’ 
eggs. So there I remain in the profoundest peace, 
rustically—Yours very faithfully, Martin Tupper.” 


1 Tupper might have retorted that he had never been guilty of so 
tangled a sentence as this of Lockhart’s. 

2 jt is difficult to understand how Lockhart could have accepted 
Tupper as a “ poet indeed ”’ or named him in the same breath as 
Sir Thomas Browne, 
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Croker, who for over forty years had been a regular 
contributor of the Quarterly, was now growing old and 
his health was failing. Like many a good servant of 
long standing he had become something of a tyrant. 
Murray was “heartily sick’ of him, but had not the 
courage to give him his congé. The old man was still 
busily cutting up authors, and on October 20 he wrote 
to his chief that he had just got back to his work-room 
at Molesey— 


‘““a fearful den, strewed with the limbs of mangled 
authors—Keats’s, Tennyson’s! and Moxon’s,? Armi- 
tage’s, Maurice’s and Kuingsley’s—whom the cruel 
monster hath torn to pieces. You may, perhaps, feel 
some compunction at having had even an involuntary 
complicity with such an hyzna, but console yourself 
with the thought that the time is at hand when he will 
cease to bark and bite.” 


The problem was how to get rid of the hyzna. When 
Croker “cut up”’ Head’s book—The Defenceless State 
of England—in the Quarterly, Sir Francis replied in a 
furious letter to The Times. Thereupon Murray urged 
Lockhart to use the article as a pretext for dismissing the 
culprit, and, on the Editor’s refusal, accused him of 
disloyalty. Ina letter of thirteen sheets Lockhart offered 
his resignation, and, at the same time, gave vent to a 


1 A controversy has long been waged over the question—who was 
the reviewer of Tennyson’s Early Poems in the Quarterly for 1833? 
There is a book at Albemarle Street which contains a list of all the 
Quarterly articles, with the names of the writers attached. Croker 
was first given as the author of the Tennyson review, but his name 
has been scratched out and the name of Lockhart substituted. But 
no one who was acquainted with Lockhart’s mature work could believe 
that he could be guilty of the sniggering spitefulness of the Tennyson 
review. ‘The above paragraph proves that Croker’s was the hand that 
mangled Tennyson as well as Keats. 

2 It was said that Moxon was regarded as a poet by publishers and 
a publisher by poets. 
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grievance of twenty years’ standing. It appeared that 
about 1831, when Lockhart was at Abbotsford in “ deep 
domestic distress’?! Mr. Murray had entered into a 
contract with Croker to write two articles for each 
number of the Quarterly at a fee of £150. Lockhart 
ought, he felt, to have resigned on his return, but he 
refrained out of consideration for Mr. Murray, to whom 
Croker was specially useful at that time. When John 
III came to the throne, he could easily have cancelled 
the obnoxious contract, but he made no change in his 
arrangements. 

‘““ Now you must act in a straightforward manner for 
yourself,’ continues Lockhart, “and say what your 
father might have said any time between 1834 and his 
death, or you not less fairly since 1843.” 

On the same day the Editor wrote to Croker to advise 
him not to answer Head’s letter, for the man, between 
anger and vanity, was really insane. Lockhart reports 
that he has just called in Albemarle Street where 
“J. M.” had used such language to him that he had 
resigned his post. “* The truth is,” he concludes, “ that 
J. M. junior is like J. M. senior, Head-Mad, and has 
caught the infection of the knight’s own insanity.’ 

The storm blew over, as storms have a way of doing, 
even in the highly-charged atmosphere of a publisher’s 
office, and Croker, growing more and more difficult year 
by year, hung on till after Lockhart’s retirement in 1853. 

1 He was still mourning for his little son, and Sir Walter was show- 


ing symptoms of paralysis. 
2 Head had been created a baronet in 1837. 


THRE RE. HON, JOHN WILSON CROKER 


From the fortraitt by Sir THomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


A QUARTO ‘J. M.’’—CANVAS-BACK DUCKS—RAILWAY READINGS—NEW- 
STEAD—GOSSIP AND SCANDAL 


HE Murrays’ first child—a daughter—was born 
in 1849, and in 1851 a son—afterwards known 
as John I1V—made his appearance. 


‘““T beg to congratulate you and your dear wife very 
heartily on the appearance of a quarto J. M.,” wrote 
Murray’s brother-in-law, John Kinnear, “I most sin- 
cerely hope he may prove the happiest production that 
has ever issued from No. 50, Albemarle Street, and that 
he may reappear in many successive editions, always 
improved and corrected, to maintain the dynasty of the 
House of Murray. I send a present in the shape of a 
pair of silver cups to remind him long hence of his uncle 
J. K. And in the meantime they will serve dear Marion 
for the daily draughts of XXX with which ladies in her 
situation are wont to refresh themselves. . . .” 


A brace of pheasants arrived from another relation, 
Mrs. Holland, who had often hoped it would please 
Providence to perpetuate what Charles Lamb called 
“John Murray Street,’ and she trusted that the little 
fellow might be a worthy scion of those gone before and 
a still worthier progenitor of generations of Murrays 
“yet for to come.” A much more unusual present of 
game arrived from America in the shape of half a dozen 
canvas-back ducks. Murray had entertained W. H. 
Prescott, the historian of Mexico and Peru, at a white- 
bait dinner at Greenwich. Prescott writes from Boston : 
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‘Have you forgotten that at the memorable whitebait 
dinner at Greenwich—both for what was eaten there 
and those who ate it never to be forgotten—you intimated 
a wish to see something of our canvas back, of which 
the Yankees are apt to brag somewhat. I remember it, 
and by this steamer I have the pleasure of sending you 
three brace, which I trust will reach you in good con- 
dition. This is the time when they are in perfection 
here, owing to the particular food which they gather 
on the banks of the rivers and which gives them their 
flavour, beng now most abundant. In cooking them, 
you should Iet them be a little underdone—in Yankee 
dialect ‘ rare —so that the meat should be red and juicy. 
I hope you will think them worthy of coming in as one 
of the courses of a Greenwich Dinner where, I believe, 
the web-footed tribe are admissible.”’ 





The boom in railways, though it had brought ruin on 
many, had also occasioned new demands, and opened 
out new possibilities for the shrewd and _ far-seeing 
business man. An article appeared in The Times this 
year on the class of work that would be most suitable 
for station bookstalls, and the writer suggested that the 
Albemarle Street house should start a new series of this 
description. Flattered by the proposal, Murray at once 
put in hand his Library of Railway Readings, and in 
return for the editorial compliment, chose for his first 
number a selection of reviews and articles that had 
already appeared in The Times. Fiction was still banned, 
and authors had peculiar ideas about what was suitable 
literature for train journeys. Scientific, historical and 
antiquarian works were suggested, and even volumes of 
sermons. Croker was very much against the whole 
idea, and wrote to point out that now that journeys were 
so short and newspapers so long, it was not at all likely 
that four shillings’-worth of extracts from The Times 
would prove remunerative. 
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‘* You were captivated, I dare say,” he adds, “ with the 
appeal made to you nommément by The Times, and I 
wonder you did not see that the mention of you was 
neither complimentary or friendly. You are not, and 
cannot be a cheap book-seller. Your father gave Lord 
Holland {£2,000 for the Walpole. Lord Byron screwed 
£2,500 out of him for two fugitive poems. He gave me 
£1,500 for the Boswell. He, and you after him, have 
been the most liberal and bountiful of publishers. How 
could you sell cheap when you buy so dear? ... But 
at all events it would require a large return of profit to 
reconcile me to your making your venerable establish- 
ment into a kind of old clothes-shop, in which worn-out 
garments are furbished up for second-hand prices.’”! 


But Murray went on his way, bringing out cheap 
books which sometimes turned into best-sellers, and 
paying high prices for historical treasures like the Gren- 
ville Papers which cost him £3,000. One of his most 
successful publications had been Lord Campbell’s Lives 
of the Chancellors, but His Lordship was evidently hard 
to please, for in acknowledging a substantial cheque from 
Murray, he says, “* I am glad things are not worse. .. . 
I pity unsuccessful authors when I, who am supposed 
to have succeeded, make so poor a hand of it.” The 
letter is endorsed—reproachfully—*‘ Mr. Murray paid 
Lord Campbell £3,737.” 

But the Handbooks still remained the most successful 
of the Albemarle Street publications. A net profit of 
£10,000 had been made in the last few years, and Mr. 
Murray now felt that he might—like his father before 
him—indulge in a country house at Wimbledon—for 
Wimbledon was not yet regarded asasuburb. He bought 
four acres of land on the brow of a hill overlooking the 
lake, where scarcely another dwelling was in sight. 
Here he built a house of modest size (which was added 


1 From The Croker Papers. 
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to as his family increased) and laid out a pleasant garden. 
And here he spent the summer months during the 
remainder of his long life, becoming in time a ‘* Wimble- 
don Worthy ” and one of the pillars of the social and 
charitable activities of the place. He had thought of 
calling his house “‘ Murrayville’? but finally Byronic 
associations prevailed, and he christened it “‘ Newstead ”’. 


He who wades through the dusty bundles of a pub- 
lisher’s business correspondence, bristling with such 
technical details as proofs, blocks, estimates and so 
forth, may be compared with the digger for treasures 
in an arid land. But, from time to time, the seeker is 
rewarded by the gleam of a little nugget in the shape of 
an intimate letter signed by a famous name, or a piquant 
bit of half-forgotten gossip, or a strange commission from 
a correspondent in a distant land. Here, for example, 
is a note from Agnes Berry which proves that her sister 
Mary, an invalid of cighty-cight, had not yet lost her 
interest in the literature of the day. 


“We have had a sad sick house,” writes Agnes, “ or 
you would have heard more of us before this time. My 
sister was and still is very unwell. Can you indulge her 
with the sight of Miss Martineau’s strange book called, 
I believe, On the Development of Man} which she fancies 
might amuse her? I hope you have been doing better 
at home than we have been doing here, and that we shall 
soon have the pleasure of receiving you here.’ ? 


Then there 1s a letter with the cheery signature of R.S. 
Surtees, who has noticed that Mr. Murray is going to 
introduce the Chase into the Literature of the Rail, and 
writes to ask him if he will give Old Jorrocks a thought 
for the same series. 

1 Letters on the Laws of Man’s Social Nature and Development, by 


H. Martineau and H. G. Atkinson (1851). 
2 Both sisters died in 1852. 
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‘The work,” as he says, “‘is well established among 
sportsmen, but the shape and high price it was published 
at has precluded many from purchasing it. I think, 
however, if it was brought out at a reasonable price with 
illustrations, it would sell, and ‘ Nimrod,’ being a prin- 
cipal character in the work, gives it a sort of Historical 
sporting feature. . . . Leech (who is doing Mr. Sponge’s 
Sporting Tour for me) would be a good man to illustrate 
Ist gre 


It was probably owing to the fact that the Murrays’ 
home—during the winter months—was over the business 
premises that domestic details occasionally find their way 
into the correspondence. Invitations to dinners are 
mixed up with appeals for lost umbrellas; begging 
letter-writers are appeased with cheques for five pounds, 
and ladies are allowed to interview servants—on one 
occasion a wet-nurse—at No. 50. Mr. Murray’s foreign 
correspondents thought that he had little to do except 
to carry out their commissions. A gentleman writes 
from Paris to ask for details about one of the new por- 
table oil-silk baths, and the letter is solemnly endorsed 
by J. M. “ 56/— including bellows ; 33 inches diameter, 
g inches deep.” ! An invalid friend writes from New 
York to complain that, in the third largest city in the 
civilized world, he cannot buy the apricot-jam on which 
his health depends. The French jam comes in glass 
jars which are broken on the voyage, so will Mr. Murray 
send him out three dozen pots from Fortnum & Mason’s ? 

A curious bit of gossip crops up this year in a letter 
from Newton Hanson, who gives a dismal description of 
his sister, the ci-devant Lady Portsmouth’s, affairs. “I 





1 Mr. Murray’s friend, George Pollock, remembered that when por- 
table baths first came into fashion in the ’fifties they caused much annoy- 
ance to an old Colonel, because they encumbered the officers’ luggage. 
‘* These young men,’’ he complained, ‘‘ keep washing themselves tll 
there is not a bit of natural smell about them.” 
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do not know a greater reverse of fortune,” he writes, 
‘than in the case of my sister whom Lord Byron was 
instrumental in making a Countess to Lord Portsmouth.? 
She writes me from Berwick-on-Tweed that she has 
literally been receiving Parish relief, and that on the 
29th of June herself and her son are going to emigrate to 
America.” Hanson had heard that she was offering 
some letters of Mrs. Byron’s and some relics of the poet 
for sale. He had sent her {10 and asked her to let 
Mr. Murray have the relics to examine. ‘“ No one,” 
he adds, “can see a letter of Lord Byron’s mother 
without being struck with the great similarity of Hand- 
writing and the sentiment of Diction is like his. His 
Poetical Talent was of her, and his Blasé and used-up 
Misanthropic dissatisfied feelings came from his Father.”’ 


There was no love lost between the Eastlakes and the 
Ruskins, who represented different schools of artistic 
criticism. ‘The two couples met in Venice this year, 
and Lady Eastlake sends Mr. Murray a long account 
of a scandal in which the Ruskins had become involved. 


‘ The evening before they proposed to leave Venice,” 
she relates, with evident glee, “‘ all Mrs. Ruskin’s jewels 
were stolen. They put the affair into the hands of the 
police, and suspicion fell upon a Capt. Foster, an English- 
man in the Austrian Service, who had been bosom friend 
to Ruskin—indeed, there is no question of his guilt, 
tho’ R. 1s incomprehensibly anxious that no one should 
think that he suspects him. However, it led to a great 
deal of annoyance. The police acted very properly, 
apparently, in their investigations, but the military rule 


1 John Charles, 3rd Earl of Portsmouth (1767-1853), married Ann 
Hanson in 1814. The marriage was annulled in 1828 on the ground 
that he had been insane since 1810. Byron, who was best man, was 
accused of making the match and suspected of being the lady’s lover. 
He stoutly declared that Lord Porstmouth was no more insane than 
any other man who was going to be married. 
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there, and as it is a crime in any English individual to 
be robbed by an Austrian officer, the regiment insulted 
and threatened the R.’s who were immediately treated 
as the real suspects. ‘The regiment, headed by a young 
vaurien of 22 years old, who bullied R. unmercifully, took 
the affair out of the civil courts, tried it themselves, and 
of course acquitted their comrade—a result which R. 
furiously rejoices to hear—but I understand that an 
accomplice has been since found in the shape of a not 
over-respectable Venetian lady, but this last information 
is confidential. At all events it would seem that there 
is a chance of the court-martial being overthrown, and 
I hear a rumour of a box being on its way from Count 
Thun,! (the young vaurien), to Mrs. Ruskin, which she 
is afraid contains some infernal machine to blow her 
up, but which I hope may contain some of the stolen 
jewels. 

“This an outline of the story—but could I tell you all 
you would have no doubt that Ruskin’s quondam friend 
is very much deserving of the galleys. 

“We dined at Denmark Hill last Thursday and 
enjoyed ourselves much. The old people are much 
kinder to their pretty daughter-in-law than they were, 
and look to her to keep their son from going through 
some Ruskin labyrinth to Rome.” ? 


1 Could this be the Count Thun whom George Sand took as the 
model for the hero of Consuelo: 

2 Curiously enough, this story was referred to recently in Sir W. 
Rothenstein’s Men and Memories. He relates that Dr. Furnival (in 
his old age) told him that Ruskin was anxious that his wife should 
leave him, but did not wish Millais to be the co-respondent, as he 
thought the scandal would damage his career. He hoped that an 
Austrian count would elope with her, but he eloped with her jewels 
instead. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


GLADSTONE AND THE BOOKSELLERS—CROKER’S JOKE—DIZZY’S BUDGET— 
CHARLOTTE YONGE—PORTRAITS OF AUTHORS 


HERE were wars and rumours of wars in the 
publishing world during the years 1851-2. 
The American copyright question was always 
under discussion, but the best efforts of Dickens and 
Bulwer, assisted by Murray, failed to bring about 
any equitable arrangement with the Yankee pirates. 
Another trouble arose over a bookseller, a certain Mr. 
Bickers, who was accused of underselling his colleagues. 
The publishers allowed the retail booksellers a big 
discount in consideration of the long credit given to the 
public, but it was expected that all books should be 
sold at the published price. The enterprising Mr. 
Bickers passed on part of his discount to his customers, 
with the result that he was boycotted! by the trade. 
Gladstone, for whom Murray had lately published a 
volume of Family Prayers and A Speech on Trade, 
wrote to protest against the banning of Bickers. 


“I fully appreciate,” replied Murray, “ your anxious 
wish to introduce an improved system among the book- 
sellers. If you could do away with the long credit, and 
cause books to be paid for as meat or ribbons—you would 
remove the necessity for large allowances to the retailers. 
But it must be borne in mind that books are a luxury ; 
when a time of distress comes, the first expense to be 
curtailed is the purchase of books. That is done without 

1 The word “ boycotted ’’ had not been invented, but the practice 


existed. 
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any outward display of economy, rather than laying 
down a carriage or dismissing servants. .. .” 


The following spring the trouble grew worse and the 
matter was referred to arbitration. Just before the 
arbitrator’s decision was to be announced, Gladstone 
made a strong speech in the House “ against the book- 
sellers,’ whom he blamed for charging exorbitant prices. 
On June 20 Murray wrote to protest against certain 
parts of the speech which, he declared, were not founded 
on fact. He contended that Gladstone had been mis- 
informed, and added, “I regret you did not take the 
trouble to verify your statements before promulgating 
them with your authority.”’ Gladstone replied (July 3) 
that he did not admit that he had made any speech 
against the booksellers, and continues: 


‘* But even if I had done so, at any rate I refrained for, 
I think a twelvemonth, from taking that or any other 
public step, out of motives of personal respect and regard 
mainly for yourself. ... You now tell me that my 
statements relating to the Booksellers were not ‘ founded 
on fact,’ and that you regret I did not take the trouble 
to verify them. Might I not with some justice have 
expected that, before charging me with making state- 
ments injurious to others which I had taken no pains to 
authenticate, you should (I do not say have made any 
allowance for what I meant to be forbearance before, 
but at any rate) have made plain the errors of fact, 
without the proof of which there is not a presumption 
in favour of your serious imputation.” 


Murray at once took up this challenge and wrote a long 
letter in defence of himself and his colleagues which 
throws an interesting light upon the publishing business 
at that period. A few points may be quoted. Gladstone 
had declared that “‘ the whole system of the bookselling 
trade in this country, except so far as it is partially miti- 


A.J.M. I 
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gated by what are called cheap publications, is a disgrace 
to our civilization. ... The truth is that monopoly 
and combination have gone near, if not to the extinction 
of the trade itself, to reduce the sale of books to a mini- 
mum.” In his reply Murray stated that never in the 
memory of man had there been so many books published, 
never had the sales been greater or the booksellers more 
numerous. Ifthe money returns had not kept pace with 
the sales it was owing to the very large sums which 
were paid to authors, to the keen competition of the 
American pirates, and to the fact that the price of books 
had dropped so per cent. in the past ten years. He 
himself had paid £40,000 to his authors since the previous 
January. The remunerative folios and quartos had 
vanished, but his own experiment in cheap literature, the 
Home and Colonial Library, had met with so little 
encouragement that he had been obliged to abandon 
it. Gladstone had said that the sale of new publications 
seldom exceeded 500 copies, but Murray observed that 
if this had been really the case the publishers would 
long since have gone bankrupt. He had _ published 
several works for Gladstone, and of these not one had 
sold less than 500 copies.? 


The “ young lions’ of Albemarle Street, or “ Mur- 
ray’s raggamufhns,” as Byron called them, had, for the 
sake of the Quarterly, to keep watch over contemporary 
politics. The split in the Conservative party, caused by 
Peel’s conversion to Free Trade, had left the old Tories 
without a leader and without a settled policy. They 
regarded Lord John Russell as a red-hot Radical, Glad- 
stone seemed to be sitting on the fence, and Dizzy was 
disliked and distrusted. 

The views of the Die-hards, especially with regard to 


9 


1 The arbitrator’s decision went against the booksellers who objected 
to “ net’’ prices. It was thought that this decision was influenced by 
Gladstone’s speech. 
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the proposed lowering of the franchise, are set forth in a 
letter from Croker to Murray dated January 7. He 
claims, in spite of his age and many infirmities, to have 
cracked a joke on the previous evening which he thinks 
may be worth repeating. The reader will decide. 


‘“A friend called to tell me some political gossip,” he 
writes, ““and amongst the rest that the Queen would 
allow Lord John to make her speech, recommending 
another step of democratical reform, and that having 
done this, he would retire, advising her to send for Lord 
Derby. To this I said that if I were Lord Derby I 
should say: “Madam, you have permitted Lord John 
to store the ship with combustibles, for the mere purpose 
of blowing up his successors ; now we have no mind to be 
his successors at the risk of being blown up. Your 
Majesty, like all your race, is brave and fearless. You 
are in fact an Amazon, but I and my friends humbly beg 
leave to escape from the ship that Lord John has set 
fire to.’ } 

‘This may be poor as a pleasantry, but the view 1s 
but too accurate and the advice it gives is both wisdom 
and policy. If the speech from the throne opens a new 
revolution who can tell where it willend? I can! Not 
in the ruin of this great country . . . but in the over- 
throw of the throne and dynasty, and in the (at least 
temporary) establishment of some other form of govern- 
ment. ... Why this lady, happy in her family, with a 
Prince of Wales advancing towards manhood, and being, 
I believe, not only a clever, but a conscientious woman, 
should be persuaded to risk her child’s and even her own 
position (to say nothing of the constitution and the 
country) passes my power of conjecture.” 


When the Conservatives came into office—though 
hardly into power—under Lord Derby, Disraeli, who 


1 The allusion is to the recent burning of the Amazon, in which Elliot 
Warburton, author of The Crescent and the Cross, and hundreds of 
others lost their lives. 
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said that he knew nothing of figures, reluctantly accepted 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. David Coulton, 
a well-known Tory journalist and a Quarterly Reviewer ! 
wrote to Murray on February 27: 


““We must have no misgiving about the Muinistry. 
To be sure there is something of harlequinade in the 
transformation of Ben, but prescriptive usage justifies 
odd tricks with the Exchequer. Lyttelton, the first lord, 
who scarcely knew how many pence there were in a 
shilling, was at the head of it once. Then Sir F. Dash- 
wood, of Medmenham Abbey notoriety; then that 
weathercock Charles 'Townshead, and in our own time 
have we not had that respectable grazier, Lord 
Althorpe ?”’ 


‘“ Dizzy’s Budget,’’ which was generally regarded as 
one of the worst in the history of budgets, was submitted 
to the House in December—a most unusual time. It 
was supposed that he, who had fought so vigorously 
against Free Trade, would return to some measure of 
Protection. But the people—or the great mass of them 
—had discovered that in spite of, or because of, Free 
Trade, the country was fairly prosperous. England had 
become the workshop of the world, and its chief carrying 
power. Thenthere were 200,000 navigators? (as navvies 
were then called) employed on the railways, and as each 
navigator spent his high wages (often 15s. a day) on meat 
and beer, the farmers’ grumbles were less strident than 
usual. So, in that particular, Dizzy left well alone. 
But he proposed to halve the malt tax, double the house- 
tax and catch the little people, with {50 or {100 a 
year, in the net of the income-tax. In defence of his 
Budget, after it had been attacked in Committee, he spoke 

1 He was Editor of The Britannia (1839-50) and of The Press, 
which was regarded as Disraeli’s own organ, from 1854 to 1857. 


2 They were called navigators because they had originally been 
employed on canals. 
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for four hours, and his speech has been described as such 
an inimitable masterpiece, blazing with outbursts of 
rhetoric and all alive with an inexhaustible profusion of 
epigrams and sarcasms, that when he sat down at 3 a.m. 
a sigh of regret went up from his audience.! 

But then Gladstone bounded on to the floor and 
plunged straight into the heart of an oration which 
riddled the budget and doubled his influence in the House 
and his popularity in the country. The speech killed 
the government and ruined Dizzy’s reputation as a 
financier. 


‘“Ben’s budget,’’ wrote Coulton, “ was just such a 
clever, showy, plausible, unpracticable, mischievous, 
explosive scheme—tampering with everything, and sett- 
ling nothing—as was to be expected from the man. If 
the Coalition had really settled on the overthrow of the 
Ministry, the Budget gave them a popular and ready 
pretext for effecting it. I only hope that with the new 
Ministry there will be no rash sacrifices of revenue, and 
that our defences will be looked to.” 


To turn from politics to literature, Mr. Murray’s ban 
on fiction does not seem to have been generally recognized, 
for he received many offers of novels and even of plays. 
On February 19 his old friend, Mr. Justice Coleridge, 
formerly Editor of the Quarterly, wrote to recommend, 
in the strongest terms, a story by a young lady in whom 
he was interested. 


‘““ She has,” he explains, “ written a novel which she 
is very desirous of publishing under your auspices and 
has prevailed on me to apply to you on her behalf. This 
does not sound very promising, I am afraid, but the fact 
is that she is rather a remarkable person of very extensive 
knowledge and much ability though with childlike sim- 

1 This account is based on the description of the scene given by 


Sir George Trevelyan who, as a schoolboy, had been taken to the 
House by his father. 
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plicity of manner. She is the author of some stories 
somewhat in the manner of Mrs. Mozeley’s and Miss 
Sewell’s works.1 This is not quite an accurate de- 
scription for they are very original, but it serves to give 
you a notion. Her two last publications were called 
Kenneth, or The Retreat of the Grand Army, and 
Henrietta’s Wish, and I think you would agree with me 
that the writer of the last is a person of considerable 
power. I believe her father, an old officer in the Penin- 
sula and at Waterloo, Captain, now Mr. Yonge, will 
call on you; I shall be much obliged to you if you will 
see him and hear what he has got to say. You will not 
be surprised if he at least has a tolerably good notion of 
his daughter’s work. Ultimately I think the story would 
succeed, for I have read it with much care, and in parts 
intense interest. There is a wreck-scene and a rescue 
which would do credit to any writer of the day, but of 
course much must depend on its being well brought 
into notice... .” 


Unfortunately for his pocket, Mr. Murray refused the 
novel which turned out to be the Herr of Redcliffe—one 
of the best-sellers of the period. Undergraduates wept 
over it, and guardsmen—so it was said—modelled them- 
selves on the character of the hero, and, like Queen 
Victoria, vowed that they ‘“ would be good.” 


The example of John II in commissioning leading 
artists to paint portraits of his author friends was fol- 
lowed by John III. Borrow had already been “‘ done ”’ by 
Phillips, and now Watts was asked to draw crayon heads 
of Layard and of Lady Eastlake. With characteristic 
modesty he replied: 


“My inclination and practice lead me so wide of 
portrait painting that I ever enter upon such undertakings 
with extreme reluctance, knowing well how little my 


1 Both ladies wrote religious fiction. 
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views are in accordance with the general opinion. I 
always doubt the success of my endeavour to please, 
but the beautiful or characteristic are valuable studies 
to the artist, and friendship or admiration lend him 
powers not his own. I shall be delighted to make the 
portrait-drawing whenever it may be convenient to our 
friend Layard to sit. I will do it for myself, it being 
understood that if you like it very much it shall be 
yours.” 


The portrait turned out a great success, and so did the 
Eastlake drawing, which was fortunate, for in this case 
Watts had to satisfy a couple who were not only artists 
themselves, but also art-critics. 


“T must tell you,” wrote her ladyship, “ that Watts’s 
drawing, for which I have given two very long sittings, 
is most magnificent. I can’t conceive anything finer. 
It is like an animated marble. As to the keness, I can’t 
believe in it—the beauty is too much even for my vanity 
—but you will have a chef d’@uvre of art, which is a com- 
fort. He has every reason to be proud of his work, and 
might make his three thousand a year as well as 


Richmond.” 


Through the Eastlakes, Mr. Murray bought a fine 
Bellini for the moderate price of £178, and a little later 
he was in negotiation with a French lawyer, a M. Naudin 
—for an alleged portrait of Shakespeare. Several experts 
had seen it, and Dr. Waagen believed that it was genuine. 
M. Naudin was certain that Mr. Murray, who was a 
member of the Shakespearean Society, would be inter- 
ested in the portrait which had been in the possession 
of Talma. Murray wrote to Dickens, who was then 
living in Paris, and asked him to call upon M. Naudin and 
report upon the picture. But Dickens did not at all 
fancy the job, and gives his reasons for shirking it in the 
following characteristic letter : 
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‘49, AVENUE DES CHAMPS ELYSEES, 
‘* PARIS. 


“ Thursday November Twenty Second 1855. 


““ My DEAR Murray, 

“IT am doubtful about going to this man, and I will 
tell you why. He evidently expects that if I present 
myself as a Member of the Shakespeare Society sent 
there by you, I shall come prepared to make terms for the 
picture, with divers portentous formalities and official 
expressions of countenance. You will observe his recom- 
mendation that somebody should make an excursion to 
Paris ‘ afin de traiter. Now, the utmost that I could 
do, would be, dutifully to adopt the opinion of Waagen, 
as to the time when it was painted—reserving at the 
same time my own opinion that nobody will give any price 
to speak of for such a picture with no pedigree or dimly- 
authenticated story attached to it, saving that it belonged 
to Talma. Belonging once to Talma and being highly 
prized by him, I cannot believe (without most lucid 
explanation) that it would fade out of the possession of 
such an artist, in such a country as France, and fade for 
so long a time out of everybody’s memory—being of any 
real worth. ‘To go to the Rue St. Florentin to carry this 
unwelcome load of coals to Newcastle, would be a dis- 
agreeable function. And to go there and praise the 
picture and not bid for it, would be (according to my 
experience of French dealings in such wise), to pull down 
an avalanche of correspondence on my head from M. 
Naudin. 

“In brief, therefore, I would most cheerfully and 
readily, and to the best of my dexterity, execute any 
defined commission from you, in this or any other matter. 
But without such credentials, I confess that I am shy 
of a French lawyer with something to sell—and more 
particularly with a picture and a portrait of Shakespeare ! 
When I think of the agonies that other people have 
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undergone, arising out of portraits of Shakespeare— 
when I think how John Payne Collier would stand aghast 
at my not having found out some infernal suspicious 
upstroke in the autograph of the period—how Dyce 
would defend me—how Halliwell would accuse me— 
how Charles Knight would write a treatise about me 
—how Forster would balance the evidence—how all 
sorts and conditions of men who had never been able to 
find pegs suitable for their hats, in the Temple of Fame, 
would immediately begin to hang them on my head 
(and Shakespeare’s)—my spirit quails within me. Loom- 
ing in the troubled perspective I also behold M. Naudin 
asserting that I said ‘Oh quel chef d’ceuvre d’art! Ah 
que c’est le vrai portrait de mon si illustre et si respec- 
table compatriot, ce Shakespeare la!’—and myself 
mildly and ineffectually denying that I ever said more 
than those words of course ‘Ah que c’est ravissant !’ 
—and I become moved to write, in abject fear, this 
plaintive letter. 

‘* Will you tell Ford when you see him, that I have made 
one or two scientific experiments at the Trois Fréres 
which were attended with the best results. Also that 
I have assisted at a little course of dissection of pig’s feet 
(and Truffles) at the Café Vefour which made me half 
believe that I was in my own sunny Spain again. 

‘* Faithfully yours always, 
‘“ CHARLES DICKENS.” 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


‘6 


LOCKHART’S BREAKDOWN—WHITWELL ELWIN AND THE ‘‘ QUARTERLY ”’ 
—LOCKHART’S LETTERS FROM ROME—THE GATHERING STORM 


N the spring of 1853 it became apparent that a crisis 
was approaching in the history of the Quarterly 
Review. Lockhart had held the post of Editor for 

twenty-seven years, and though he was not yet sixty his 
health was fast breaking up. He suffered from various 
ailments such as gout, defective circulation and indiges- 
tion, which the doctors attributed to a gradual decay of 
the vital powers. He himself complained that he was 


‘© Over-worked and over-worried 
Over-Croker’d, over-Murray’d.”’ 4 


The doctors recommended foreign travel, but the 
difficulty was to find someone who could act as 
an editorial locum-tenens. After several unsuccessful 
attempts to fill the post Murray’s thoughts turned— 
almost in desperation—to a young country clergyman 
who had contributed several excellent articles to the 
Quarterly. Just ten years before, when he was a Somer- 
setshire curate, the Rev. Whitwell Elwin? had sent 


1 A quotation from a verse attributed to Gifford, which ran— 
““ Over-worked, over-worried, 
Over-Croker’d, over-Murray’d, 
Over-Southey’d, over-Waltered, 
Fain I would that I were altered.” 
The “ over-Waltered ”’ is supposed to be an allusion to Walter Scott. 
2 Elwin, who was a member of an ancient Norfolk family, was 
appointed to the family living of Booton, a tiny village twelve miles 
from Norwich, in 1849. 
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in an article on The Dog, or rather, being of an impetuous 
temper, he had sent in half a Dog. Lockhart was about 
to throw the contribution into the waste-paper basket, 
when he was struck by the “ elegant legibility ”’ of the 
handwriting. He read the fragment and accepted it. 
Since that time Elwin had written some half-dozen 
articles, and been “ asked for more.’ One review—of 
Fontenelle’s Signs of Death—had made quite a sensation 
in the literary world, and Lockhart’s friends refused to 
believe that it was written by a country curate. The 
Editor was eager for a sequel, and urged Elwin to “‘ be a 
good boy and do your Death.’ Writing to Murray 
from Booton Rectory in 1849, he returns thanks for a 


cheque for £36 15s. and adds: 


‘““T furnish my Parishioners with 70 new and original 
sermons, at the rate of three a week, for the same money 
—not to speak of the parochial duty which occupies far 
more time than the discourses. I say this in praise of 
the gains of literature, and not in disparagement of the 
gains of a profession which I dearly love for its own 
sake, and which, taken in the lump, ts, after all, as well 
paid as any other. I will send the article on Death. 
I am obliged to you for inquiring after it, since it gives 
me exactly the sort of encouragement of which I stood 
in need. I wrote a portion of it some months ago and 
then laid it aside, for though I sometimes fancy at the 
commencement of my subject that I am doing pretty 
well, I am sure to think it execrable before I have got 
far, and have no heart to proceed.” 


Elwin was not perhaps a scholar in the classical sense 
of the word, but he was an omnivorous reader, and had 
in particular saturated himself with the literature of the 
eighteenth century. After writing two or three mis- 
cellaneous articles, he first “‘ found himself’? with a 
paper on Sir Roger de Coverley. It was owing, probably, 
to his total lack of personal ambition and indeed of all 
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worldly wisdom, that Elwin took no more prominent 
place among the literary men of his day. His many 
friends, impressed by his wide reading, his polished style, 
his humour and his fascinating “‘ personality,’ declared 
that there were no heights to which he might not attain. 
Murray thought that, but for his cloth, he might have 
been Prime Minister. Sir William Napier swore that, 
from the formation of his head, he ought to have been a 
famous general. But Thackeray, who loved and under- 
stood him, nicknamed him “‘ Dr. Primrose,” and intro- 
duced him into a Roundabout Paper } as the grandson 
of the famous Vicar. Murray hoped that he had dis- 
covered a treasure who would help him to carry out his 
various literary enterprises—including a great series of 
British Classics. Croker had undertaken the Life and 
Works of Pope, and now Elwin was offered £1,000 to 
edit Addison’s Works, and rewrite Johnson’s Lives of the 
Poets. He had already been asked to bring out The 
Beauties of Byron: By a Clergyman—an attempt to 
whitewash the poet—and he was further commissioned 
to prepare a new edition of Shakespeare, to write a 
history of the Quarterly, and, incidentally, to help Lock- 
hart with the conduct of the Review. ‘“‘ Murray,” he 
wrote to a friend, “has given me more orders for the 
articles of my trade than I can execute in a lifetime.” 

In July, when Lockhart was warned that he would 
“risk mental and physical sanity ” if he attempted to edit 
another number of the Review, Murray, with great 
daring, offered the post of temporary Editor to Elwin. 
He had already consulted Lockhart on the matter, who 
replied : 

“Elwin will do more than anyone I can think of as 

1 Thorns in an Editor’s Cushton. After the paper appeared Elwin 
sent Thackeray a letter with ‘“ No thorns ’’ written across the seal. 


But Thackeray pointed out that all his troublesome correspondents 
could adopt the same device. 
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possible—assuredly he will do all he can, and I feel not 
less sure that he will do it with the feeling and in the 
manner of a gentleman. ... As to mere literary and 
historical matters, I have confidence in his resources, and 
I give him credit for sense and modesty to ask assistance 
where his acquirements are less considerable.” 


The temporary Editorship of the Quarterly, at a salary 
of £250 a quarter, exclusive of any articles he might 
contribute, sounded like high promotion for a country 
clergyman with a living of £300 a year, small private 
means and four boys to educate. But Elwin, though 
he was flattered by the offer, accepted it with great 
misgivings, for the money and the power had little 
attraction for him, and he declared that he would lay 
down his sceptre with fifty times the pleasure that he 
had taken it up. The position was a delicate one, since 
the new Editor—an almost unknown man—was_ sud- 
denly placed over the heads of writers of long experience 
who were old enough to be his father. But he had learnt 
much by working under Lockhart, for whom he felt both 
affection and admiration. 


“To say nothing of his rare and delightful talents,” he 
wrote to Murray, “I have found him so manly and 
frank, so courteous and kind and generous that nothing 
can well exceed my esteem for him . . . Lockhart has 
a remarkable tact in correcting. I have many times 
been surprised to see how, by the change of an epithet 
or a phrase, he will communicate life and felicity to some 
dull and commonplace sentence. Nobody’s touches 
could be at once so light and so effective. In returning 
MSS. (trash) Lockhart’s letters were such a model of 
tact and civility that the having corresponded with him 
for some years will be a material help in this department.” 


There had already been some doubts in the minds of 
Murray’s advisers as to how far a clergyman was suited 
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to the position of Editor of the Quarterly, and Lock- 
hart said—jokingly—that Elwin’s cloth would prevent 
him from “taking the field’ if he were challenged 
by an irate author. It is strange that Lockhart could 
take the matter so lightly since, thirty years before, he 
had been, indirectly, the cause of the fatal duel between his 
friend Christie ? and John Scott. In 1841 Croker had 
written to Lockhart asking—tactlessly enough—if he 
had any ideas or opinions about duelling.? 


“Can we do without it?” he had inquired. “ Nine 
cases out of ten are absurd, but the tenth case may be 
that which keeps society strait. I never fought a duel 
in my life (though Byron pretended to have a mind to 
teach me the art), but certainly in my younger days I 
would never have accompanied a Lady to the playhouse 
or any other public place if I had not had that extra 
judicial protection to her feelings. If duelling be 
abolished must not women be secluded? ’Tis a deep 
and most interesting question. At first sight duelling is 
odious and absurd, but on a second look you see that it 
bears a precious jewel in its head.” 


Lockhart went off with a fairly easy mind to spend 
the winter with his friend Robert Hay at Rome. ‘There 
had been threats of trouble with Russia, but the clouds 
seemed to have blown over, and he thought that, so far 
as politics were concerned, Elwin would have no special 
difficulties to contend with. ‘The traveller was well 
enough to send long gossiping letters to Murray about 
Rome and the society he found there. 


1 Jonathan Christie, whom Lockhart had chosen as his second 
when he challenged Scott, Editor of the London Magazine. Christie 
in his turn was dragged into a duel with Scott, whom he mortally 
wounded in 1821. 

2 The question was prompted, no doubt, by a duel which had taken 
place in September, 1840, between Lord Cardigan and Lieutenant 
Tuckett. 


‘‘T have seen the Pope with all his tail on,” he writes 
on November 19, ‘“‘ making Jeati et sancti in the midst of 
French soldiers, triumphs and cannon. There is a 
plentiful supply of English of every grade downwards, 
and a few French (Carlists) who are alone in respect of 
giving good dinners.” After speaking of the nauseous 
rascality of the Roman cuisine—the worst in Europe— 
he adds : 


“It is a most painful thing to contemplate the loveliest 
and richest of lands, teeming with whatever Nature offers 
of her best, and refusing the very little care that would 
suffice for a profusion of the best bread, mutton, wine, 
etc. All these articles are quite detestable ; they can’t 
even cure a sardine or a pot of olives—that is, they won’t. 

“As the great majority of the English don’t pretend 
to care about objets d’art, it is difficult to account for their 
so swarming here. I fancy the secret is facility for 
irregularity of life—a total absence of all surveillance 
social on man or woman. The place is also cheap—in 
other words a hugger-mugger mode of existence is the 
only one possible. But a circumstance of weight with 
many 1s no doubt the opportunity of horse-exercise close 
to the town—a privilege quite unknown at either London 
or Paris, where it is most difficult to get off the beaten 
track? unless for a crowded buzzing park; whereas it 
is here but ten minutes before you are fairly on the turf 
of the Campagna and may canter at your will to Soracte 
or the Abruzzi without meeting a creature but the grey 
oxen and snipes.” 


On December 21 Lockhart wrote again, and after 
thanking Murray for the great consideration and kind- 
ness he had shown him,? says that he doubts if he will 


1 The outskirts of London, in certain directions, were covered with 
market gardens. 

* Murray had offered him {£400 a year if he would supervise the 
Quarterly, with Elwin as working Editor. 
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ever be able to resume the active habits without which 
existence could not long be found endurable. 


“The news,” he continues, “‘ of the destruction of 
the Turkish frigates at Sinope! has clouded the Christ- 
mas horizon in this region where the Czar is abhorred 
with a perfect hatred—I believe principally in conse- 
quence of the old fables about flogging Romish nuns. 
When he was here, no one of the least rank could be got 
to wait upon him, and he resented exceedingly the 
appearance of certain base fellows of the meaner sort 
deputed by government on that occasion.” 


He had been to hear Wiseman, in a course of Advent 
sermons, and found them oppressively disgusting. 


‘The audacious presumption of the man’s mendacity 
was astonishing. In private the arrogance of his bearing 
seems much noticed by the natives. Among other things, 
when he has shown at any noble assembly of an evening, 
he has sported the full blaze of his silken vestments— 
scarlet from top to toe—while every other Eminence 
kept to the usual dress of black with red edgings and 
red stockings. 

‘Thackeray is established here for three or four 
months, and I hear now and then of Mr. and Mrs. Poet 
Browning, but fancy they are above dining—to say 
nothing of dinners. Fanny Kemble, who admires both, 
says they have formed a most contemptuous estimate of 
Rome—ancient, medizval and modern—don’t allow the 
Latin classics that rank for example, and I can easily 
suppose that the gentleman’s epics are as unlike Virgil 
as Milady’s odes are to Horace or Catullus.” 


Meanwhile, Elwin had thrown himself into his new 
duties with the utmost enthusiasm, and was working 
feverishly to bring out his new number. He wrote to 


1A Turkish squadron was destroyed by the Russian Fleet off 
Sinope on November 30, 1853. 
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Murray nearly every day for advice and suggestions,} 
and his letters throw much light upon the difficulties 
of his task. He has been sitting at his desk, he says, 
from half-past five in the morning till twelve at night 
for the past three weeks and never felt better or happier. 

His great difficulty, as he soon discovered, was to find 
first-rate writers for the Review. Croker, A. H. Layard, 
Arthur Stanley and Lady Eastlake were stay-byes, and 
John Forster, Dyce, Freeman, Mark Pattison and Maurice 
were among the newer recruits. But Elwin was a very 
fastidious critic, and few contemporary essayists came 
up to his high standards. Freeman was feeble and 
diffuse, Croker’s style was unpolished, Stanley often 
missed the mark, Head was tempting but perilous and 
Maurice was unsound on the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment. Elwin was obliged to rewrite nearly every article 
he received, which cost him more in time and trouble 
than the writing of an original paper. 


‘ All the old school are gone or going,” he complains 
in another letter, “‘ and I look anxiously for new recruits 
of equal power. I feel interested in Layard for whom I 
have a great partiality. He is a noble specimen of Eng- 
lish energy and frankness. ... Would you think an 
article by Bulwer worth having? I only thought of him 
because it is difficult to get writers who are even as good 
as he is. Oh, for a few clever young fellows! Dickens 
read through nine hundred contributions to Household 
Words, of which eleven were available after being entirely 
re-written.” 

1 Unfortunately all Mr. Murray’s letters in reply, which would 
have been especially interesting, were destroyed at Mr. Elwin’s death. 
But a large collection of Elwin letters has been preserved at No. 50. 
The extracts given here are nearly all copied from the original manu- 
scripts (by kind permission of Mr. Fountain Elwin), but several of 
the passages have been published in the admirable Memoir of his 
father by Warwick Elwin. This is prefixed to Some Eighteenth Century 
Men of Letters—a collection of essays by Whitwell Elwin. London: 
John Murray, 1902. 


A.j.M. K 
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Throughout the winter of 1853-4 there are frequent 
allusions in the letters to the relations of Russia and 
Turkey and to the general unrest in Europe, though there 
are at first no prophecies of the part that England was 
doomed to play when the storm burst. It was natural 
that books should be at a discount, and that the minds 
of authors should be turned from literary to political 
and military topics. Henry Reeve, not yet Editor of the 
Edinburgh, had been commissioned to write an article 
on Russia, and Elwin hoped that Mr. Reeve would 
extend his view and take into account the character of 
the inhabitants and the weakness arising from extended 
dominions and want of unity in the parts. 


“Borrow,” he adds, “told me many things of the 
people which are important.1. He says that the Russian 
soldiers are strangers to fear, but that their bodily strength 
and weight are inferior to those of the French who bear 
them down in a bayonet charge just as we, for the same 
reason, bear down the French. Everybody knows that 
a Russian 1s no sailor. Most of the ships are manned by 
Finns who hate the Emperor and are not to be depended 
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upon. ... 


Elwin’s difficulties were added to by the fact that 
Croker, after his John Bull fashion, was breathing fire 
and slaughter against France in general and Louis 
Napoleon in particular. He wrote a review of the 
Memoirs of King Foseph of Naples which gave bitter 


offence in Paris. 


“Tam anxious about Croker’s political article,” wrote 
Elwin on January 23. ‘“‘ That France was to blame 
in the beginning I quite believe, but Russia has behaved 
badly in the middle and the end, and I never remember 
the public so unanimous upon any question as this .. . 


1 Borrow, who was an old friend of Elwin’s, was staying at Booton 
at the time this letter was written. 
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(February 28). Our duty is plain. We are in alliance 
with France, and we must not be holding her with one 
hand and striking her with the other. I have written 
to J. W. C. to this effect . . . and added that as good 
patriots we must be silent even if we cannot applaud. 
Croker really seems to think that alliance with France is 
a positive evil, instead of being, as it is, a thing devoutly 
to be wished for. What is unnatural is, not the present 
amity of the two countries, but their former wars.” 


[1854 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


DECLARATION OF WAR—CROKER’S RESIGNATION—-BULWER LYTTON—MIS- 
MANAGEMENT OF THE WAR-—DEATH OF LOCKHART—JOHN LOTHROP 
MOTLEY—BIRTH OF HALLAM MURRAY 


HE Muse of History must be accused—once 
again—of a certain poverty of invention. As 
we have seen, the Tory party had been wrecked 

on the twin rocks of Free ‘Trade and Protection, and 
now England was forced, all unwilling and unprepared, 
into a great war, with France as her chief ally. Her 
Far-Eastern trade was to suffer heavily from the rebellion 
in China, and she came near to losing India through 
weakness of administration. 

War was declared with Russia on March 28, and there- 
after Murray’s correspondents wrote reams of diatribes 
against the Government, and criticisms on the conduct 
of the campaign. Lockhart was still abroad, and Elwin 
was left to grapple, as best he might, with the long 
drawn-out crisis. The old Tories looked to the Quar- 
terly for light and leading, and were a little disappointed 
because the temporary Editor was not a bigoted party 
man. 


““T approved of Gladstone’s speech,” he wrote on 
March 8, “ and in his resolution to avoid, if possible, a 
loan. Each generation has its own burdens to bear, 
and I trust that we shall all have the patriotism and the 
self-denial to make the necessary sacrifices. I do not 
expect the war to be short, unless Prussia and Austria 
join in it with energy, and our fleet should have the 
good fortune to take Cronstadt. But who can calculate 
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upon such casualties as these? It rests, as you say, 
with God.” 


Lockhart returned in April, and at first it was hoped 
that he might be able to superintend the Quarterly, with 
Elwin as second-in-command. But his health grew 
rapidly worse, and in July he went to stay with his 
daughter, Mrs. Hope-Scott, at Abbotsford, where he 
remained until his death the following November. And 
now the country parson, who lacked neither moral 
nor physical courage, contrived to do in half an hour 
what John Murray and Lockhart had failed to ac- 
complish in ten years. He went up to London and 
got rid of that old man of the sea, John Wilson Croker. 
It appears that Croker insisted on writing another anti- 
French and anti-Napoleon article which the Editor 
refused to admit into the Review, whereupon Croker 
resigned, little thinking that his resignation would be 
accepted. ‘The crucial interview took place in Albemarle 
Street. 


“Croker began,” records Elwin, ‘‘ by adopting a lofty 
tone, but when I held to my point, he got louder and 
louder until his voice was heard all over the house, and 
Mrs. Elwin told me afterwards that she sat in terror at 
the furious controversy that was proceeding. Murray 
fled after the first five minutes, and no more was seen of 
him until after Croker had left the house.” } 


Owing to his connection with Murray and the Quar- 
terly, Elwin was now taken into the councils of the Tory 
party. It was thought, apparently, that Bulwer Lytton 
might become a pillar—or possibly the leader—of the 
Conservatives, and exercise his influence through the 
pages of the Review.2? In July Elwin was invited to 


1'The old man bore no malice, and signed himself—jokingly— 


“ Krokeroff.”’ 
2 Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton was then fifty-one. He was member 


for Hertfordshire from 1852 to 1866. 
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stay at Knebworth whence he wrote an interesting account 
of his experiences. 


‘“‘ Bulwer,” he says, ‘‘ makes an excellent host. Con- 
trary to what I expected, he is quiet in his manners and 
modest in his conversation. . . . I saw no trace of that 
false pretension of which he has been so often accused. 
The only foppishness which clings to him is 1n his dress, 
and this is much abated since the days of Pelham. Noth- 
ing could be more decorous than the whole tone of the 
society at Knebworth. ... Whatever may be the 
amount of Bulwer’s powers I should never guess they 
were those of the novelist, for he does not appear obser- 
vant of character, and his mode of talking is not dramatic. 
When he was speaking of his novels, I remarked that the 
last two (The Caxtons and My Novel) had been more 
popular than his previous tales. The reason was, he 
replied, that they dealt in more pleasing impressions. 

The popularity of his drama, The Lady of Lyons, 
arose from its being pleasing.” ? 


With regard to politics, Lytton thought that the main 
hope and object of the old Conservatives should be to 
effect a junction with the Peelites. 


“ D'Israeli is always complaining that they (the 
Peelites) allied themselves with the Whigs instead of 
with him. ‘ But,’ says Sir E. Lytton, ‘the fact is, 
though we cannot tell him so, that he himself was the 
sole cause of their deserting us. They would have no 
dealings with the man who had assailed (as they con- 
sidered vindictively and unscrupulously) the leader from 
whom they derived their name.’ Nevertheless, the 
Conservatives still reckon on combining with them at 
no distant day ... Sir E. Lytton evidently considers 
that the grand mistake of his party was to accept D’ Israeli 
for their leader. But he, with the rest, had given in 


1 Part of this extract is quoted from some Memoranda of this visit 
to Knebworth, published in the Memoir of Whitwell Elwin. 
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their allegiance to the Jew, who is not likely to release 
them from their bond... .” 


Both Layard and Kinglake had sailed for the Crimea, 
and Layard, always pessimistic, wrote to Murray from 
Therapia on September 8: 


‘“T am just off for the Crimea, in the Admiral’s tender, 
the Danube. We hope to fall in with the fleet somewhere 
off the coast of the Crimea and before the disembarkation 
has commenced. The allied fleets and transports amount 
altogether to 700 sail, a magnificent sight. The place 
of landing is not yet quite decided upon, but it will 
probably be Eupatoria. I am still most anxious as to 
the state of things, not as to the success of our oper- 
ations, for I cannot believe failure possible, but as to the 
acceptance by Russia of the proposals for peace last made 
to her. I am still dreading that she will accept them, 
and if she did we are in a pretty mess. Unfortunately, 
the wretched old twaddlers who are in command render 
the danger greater, as our operations will probably be 
so slow that, before we can fire the first shot, negotiations 
may have been commenced again. I am sorry to say 
that, with the exception of St. Arnaud, every officer, 
Ragland (sic), the Duke of Cambridge, Burgoyne, etc., 
down to the merest ensign, openly speak of the expedition 
as hopeless and anticipate a complete failure. This is a 
miserable spirit to commence such an undertaking as 
this with, but I cannot for one moment allow myself to 
believe that it arises from anything else but the depression 
resulting from great sickness and the fearful mortality 
in both armies. When once the siege is really com- 
menced I hope the old British pluck will get the better 
of it, but it is very discouraging and very bad for the 
men to hear such opinions openly expressed. If I were 
in command I would send home any man who dared to 
give vent to them. It is curious that the French have 
sent fewer troops than we have. I am by no means sure 
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of your friends the Austrians ; on the contrary, that 1s 
the quarter from which I expect most difficulties.” 


But pessimism was rampant in England too, especially 
since the cholera had broken out again, and the workmen 
were striking in the North. Lord Aberdeen’s govern- 
ment was blamed for all the misfortunes of the country, 
both at home and abroad. Thus Richard Ford, of 
Spanish Handbook fame, wrote to Murray on October 11: 


“* Ever since the days of the Duke the sins of ministerial 
mediocrities have had to be washed out by the blood of 
brave men. Remember the siege of Badajoz and the 
shortcomings of Bathurst, the pig-tailed prig, and the 
French being masters of the sea!! at the siege of San 
Sebastian. Croker, notwithstanding, I am afraid that 
red tape is the tape-worm. I hope Eothen [Kinglake] 
and Nineveh [Layard], now that they have exchanged the 
pen for the sword, will on their return add thoughts that 
breathe to words that burn.” 


But Elwin kept his courage up and refused to fall in 
with the defeatist spirit of the time. 


“IT know,” he writes on November 2, “ because history 
records it, that every war has opened with an over- 
weening estimate of our own strength and a contempt 
for that of the enemy, which has been invariably followed 
by extreme depression at the first obstacle or reverse. 
This is natural in the public, but inexcusable in a ministry 
who ought to have known that Russia would send rein- 
forcement after reinforcement, and that we should have 
done the same. . . ._ I intend to do full justice to our 
magnificent troops at the front. They exhibit every 
species of heroism—the heroism of patience under 


1 Earlier in the year Borrow had assured Elwin that the reason 
Cronstadt had not been attacked was because the Government grudged 
the necessary expenditure of bombs, “ each of which costs one pound, 
sixteen shillings and three farthings,”’ 
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privation, of constancy in protracted difficulties, of 
coolness in danger, of headlong bravery in the hour 
of action. .. . My admiration of the heroic conduct of 
the Commanders in their most difficult position is 
unbounded, and as for the charge of the light cavalry ! 
there is nothing in Greek or Roman history to surpass it.” 


Lockhart died at Abbotsford on November 20, and 
was buried, as he desired, at the feet of Walter Scott. 
Amid all the turmoil of the war, his passing attracted 
less attention than it would have done in time of peace. 
A laudatory notice on him by Dean Milman appeared 
in the Quarterly, but he died, as he had lived, without his 
due meed of appreciation. Perhaps the most charming 
tribute to the dead came from one of his oldest friends, 
John Kerr? of Glasgow. Writing two or three years 
later to acknowledge Murray’s gift of a portrait of Lock- 
hart, he exclaims : 


‘“ What changes have we seen rung during the last 
thirty years! Still in my distant home, amidst most 
unliterary associations, have I recalled with no ordinary 
pleasure the meetings which I had with Lockhart in 
Sussex Place, in some of which you were also a party. 
It was then he allowed me to know the contents of a few 
of the many writings he possessed respecting the char- 
acter and conduct of Burns, and it was then he feelingly 
lamented the waywardness of Wilson,* his follies, his 
pitiful triumphs and frequent failures, and then also he 
described to me his own labours, their tendency to 
destroy all careful, thoughtful authorship, and their 
certain result to be no great or permanent literary repu- 
tation. Well do I recollect his piquant sketches of 
contemporary writers, his affectionate attention to Hugh 

1The Charge of the Light Brigade. 

2 Mr. William Barrie, Writer to the Signet, writes that Mr. John 
Kerr (born 1791, died 1880) was his partner for many years, and that 
the Lockhart portrait is now hanging in his library. 

8“ Christopher North.” 
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Littlejohn and his hearty enjoyment of his own home. 
And I can never forget his lively delightful helpmate and 
all her kindness to me.” 


One little item of literary news may be included in the 
records of this year. On May 1, Murray’s old friend, 
Professor Allan Thompson wrote that he had been asked 
by a Mrs. Forbes and her daughters to introduce to 
Mr. Murray an American gentleman whom they had 
met at Dresden. 


‘““Mr. Motley,” he continues, “is about to publish a 
work on the History of the Netherlands, and in begging 
your kind offices for him I do not of course introduce his 
book to you, nor does he wish this, but only your ac- 
quaintance. He has, I am told, all the best qualities of 
the Americans, and none of their offensive manners, is 
very shy and averse to putting himself forward, very 
agreeable and in every way gentlemanlike.”’ 


This introduction led to a long and intimate friend- 
ship between Murray and John Lothrop Motley,! whose 
Rise of the Dutch Republic, and other important works, 
were published in Albemarle Street. Motley proved 
quite a good correspondent and wrote interesting letters 
from Vienna and Rome. 


On April 1 of this year Mr. Murray’s third child 
and second son, Hallam,? was born. Whitwell Elwin, 
writing to congratulate, says, ““I am one of those who 
think a large family a great good—though you have only 
half a large one as yet. A big circle of bairns is usually 
the happiest and make their way in the world just because 
they have to make it for themselves.” 

1 Motley was just forty at this time. He had already written a 


couple of novels. 
2 His full name was Alexander Henry Hallam. 
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ELWIN AS EDITOR—ACCIDENT TO MR. MURRAY—BLUNDERS IN THE CRIMEA 
—THE MINISTERIAL CRISIS—‘‘ THE ROMANY RYE’’—‘‘ GENERAL CAYENNE’”’ 


FTER Lockhart’s death, Whitwell Elwin made 
several attempts to give up his work on the 
Quarterly Review. But among all the men of 

letters of the day, not one could be found whom Murray 
thought really qualified for the responsible post of Editor. 
Finally he persuaded Elwin to “carry on” till a suc- 
cessor could be appointed. It seems little short of a 
miracle that an unknown country parson, living in a 
remote Norfolk village, with no sub-editor or secretary, 
and no access to any public library, could edit—and edit 
successfully—an important literary and political Review 
for seven years. The country roads were often ren- 
dered impassable by snow or floods, important manu- 
scripts went through strange adventures at village post- 
offices, and the Eastern Counties trains were notorious 
for delays and breakdowns.! In January, 1854, Elwin 
had written : 


“The post could not get to Norwich yesterday, and 
none has as yet come in to-day. ... A Norfolk man 
has that sort of enterprise which is requisite to commit 
a murder or plunder a hen-roost, but he is easily checked 
by obstacles at which most Englishmen would laugh, and 
I believe the driver of the mail-cart has been turned 


1 It will be remembered that Thackeray, who lectured in Norwich, 
sang with feeling : 
‘“* Even the Eastern Counties trains 
Must get in at last.”’ 
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back by a ridge of snow that a sturdy frog could hop 
over.” 


In these labour-saving days the mind recoils at the 
thought of the drudgery to which literary men cheerfully 
submitted eighty years ago. Without secretaries, type- 
writers, telephones or dictaphones, they wrote huge 
biographies, laboured at scientific treatises, edited—or 
contributed to—the heavy Reviews, and, incidentally, 
carried on an enormous correspondence. An eight- 
hour day would have seemed child’s play to the busy 
authors of the period, whose output can only be accounted 
for by the fact that they kept their noses steadily to 
the grindstone. There is no mention in the archives 
of sport,! games, theatres, concerts or any entertainments 
except dinners and evening parties. John Murray him- 
self, who was always at his office from ten to five (ten to 
three on Saturdays), regarded a walk as a panacea for 
almost every bodily ailment. “I should hardly have 
been surprised,”’ says his son, “ to hear him recommend 
a walk as a cure for a broken leg.”’ This passion for 
walking nearly put an end to Mr. Murray’s career. 
There are a number of letters from correspondents in 
the autumn of this year condoling with him on his 
“terrible accident.” It appears that Mr. and Mrs. Murray 
set out from Locarno one day, intending to drive to 
Airolo. While the carriage was going slowly up a hill 
Mr. Murray got out to walk, but the light was so bad that 
he strayed from the path, and fell over the edge of a 
precipice 1,200 feet deep. By what seemed almost a 
miracle, he was caught by a projecting rock some twelve 
feet below, and there lay unconscious. When the car- 
riage reached the top of the hill the driver missed his 
passenger and, taking one of the carriage lamps, he walked 
down the hill, and at last caught sight of Mr. Murray 


1 Except the “ good hunting” of Sir Francis Head. 
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lying on his back ona ledge of rock. Help being obtained 
he was dragged up on to the road, and carried to a 
wretched little inn, where he lay seriously ill for several 
days. It was some months before he recovered from 
the shock and concussion. 


Sir Francis Head, who had tried so long and so unsuc- 
cessfully to arouse the nation to a sense of its military 
weakness, now wrote to his old friend in a pardonable 
spirit of “ I told youso.” On January 1, 1855, he sends a 
New Year’s greeting, and expresses the hope that as long 
as creation lasts there may be a prosperous atom bearing 
the name of John Murray. For himself, he is ““ doomed 
to skim across the green fields of Leicestershire,” but his 
heart sinks as he reflects upon the miserable plight of the 
brave fellows at the front.! 


‘While our soldiers,’ he continues, ‘ worn out by 
hard work, incessant rain and crawling through mud, are 
receiving berries of hard unroasted coffee, our officers, 
even of the Queen’s Guards, are to be seen with empty 
stomachs, 1n ragged clothes, crawling with vermin. Our 
horses, from want of food and exposure to the weather, 
hardly able to stand, are said to be eating each other’s 
manes and tails, and while this is the state of the little 
force of Great Britain, the French soldiers are full, fat, 
and the whole army in high spirits. We now learn what 
is the result of a great rich country insisting, against all 
admonition, in maintaining an army insufficient in 
numbers and composed of departments each totally 
unacquainted with its respective duties. Nothing could 
be more humiliating than our having to confess to the 
whole world that, in less than three months, our military 
resources have been exhausted—in fact that the soldiers 
of Alma, Balaclava and Inkerman, instead of being only 


1 One would have thought that he might have employed himself 
in ‘‘ picking lint,” or some other useful work for the wounded. 
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a sample of what we can produce, are the whole of our 
stock in trade.” 


The affair of the coffee-berries seems to have made a 
deep impression on the public mind, partly, perhaps, 
because coffee had been issued for the first time to a 
British army on foreign service. On January 1, the 
Queen wrote to Lord Raglan to call his attention to the 
rumour that the berries were served out raw.? Croker 
discovered that the fact could not be denied, and re- 
marked, in a letter to Sir James Graham: “ It 1s things 
such as these that drive the House of Commons and the 
public into these desperate courses of a Committee of 
Public Safety.”” He adds that people quite expected to 
hear that knee-buckles had been served out to the 
Highland Brigade instead of flannel drawers. 

The new Ministry formed by Palmerston had received 
a mandate from the country to repair the blunders of its 
predecessors and to get on with the war. On February 
6, Elwin had written to his chief that 


“the latest intelligence which we have here is from 
Brougham. It is dated six o’clock last evening, and 
Gladstone was then refusing to join with Palmerston on 
the ground of the allegiance he owed to Aberdeen, a 
scruple which the latter was trying to overcome. . . 

I regret that Lord Derby failed. The coalition would 
have united the best men of every party, and it would 
have been the strongest Government we have had since 
the Reform Bill. I am assured that the stumbling-block 
was Disraeli. Gladstone and Lord Clarendon would 
not sit in the same Cabinet with him. He hangs like a 


1 In December, 1854, Captain Heath, of the Sans Pareil, had sug- 
gested to Lord Raglan a method by which the coffee of the entire 
army could be roasted on board his ship. Admiral (afterwards Lord) 
Lyons, who was present when Lord Raglan read the letter, relates that 
his face lighted up, and he exclaimed, “‘ What wonderful fellows you 
sailors are! What should we do without you?” 
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millstone about the neck of the Conservative party, and 
we shall never have the weight that belongs to intel- 
ligence, station, weight and authority until he is 
deposed. . . .” 


The situation at home and abroad continued to be 
obscure and dangerous. Prince Albert had sided violently 
with the Peelites, and if any intermeddling on his part 
could be proved, we are told that it would have taken 
little to overthrow him, so great was his unpopularity 
and so strong was the conviction that his officiousness 
was detrimental to the country. Even more alarming, 
from the government’s point of view, was Louis Napo- 
leon’s threat to go to the seat of war, since no one could 
guess what would happen if he were killed. Brougham 
sent Elwin an amusing account of the visit of the Queen 
and Prince Albert to Paris with their two elder children. 
The young people were enchanted with the Emperor, who 
loaded them with presents and flattery. ‘ The Princess 
Royal wept to roaring at parting from him, and the 
Prince of Wales said he wished he had had /zm for his 
Papa. This must have been gratifying to Prince Albert.” 


The warlike spirit of the times seems to have inflamed 
the tempers of literary men, for Mr. Murray had “ ruc- 
tions ’’ with two or three of his authors—a most unusual 
experience for him. George Borrow was always an 
awkward customer, and though his wife’s treacle possets 
might be sweet, her temper grew ever more acidulated 
as the years passed by. Borrow was still working 
spasmodically at The Romany Rye, and Murray was still 
urging him to give the gipsies a rest, and bring in some 
more of his Russian experiences. But Borrow stoutly 
refused to introduce more variety into his work, or to cut 
it down to reasonable proportions. 


“It is my firm conviction,” wrote Murray to his 
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obstinate author, “that you will incur the certainty of 
failure, and run the risque of injuring your literary 
fame by publishing the MS. as it stands. Very large 
omissions seem to me—and in this Elwin—no mean 
judge, concurs—absolutely indispensable. . . . Laven- 
gro clearly has not been successful; let us not then 
risque another failure, but try to avoid the rock on which 
we then split. You have so great a store of interesting 
matter in your mind and your notes, that I cannot but 
fee] it to be a pity that you should harp always on one 
string, aS it were. It seems to me that you have dwelt 
too long on English ground in this new work. Why 
should you not introduce us rather to those novel scenes 
of Muscovite and Hungarian life, respecting which I 
have heard you drop so many stimulating allusions ? ”’ 


Mrs. Borrow, in her reply, asserted that the book was 
one of the most learned ever written, and complained 
that Murray and his friends treated it as if it were no 
better than a common novel. 


“ It 1s now necessary to state,’ she continues, “in a 
friendly but firm manner, that if any attempt is made 
to blow upon the book by Mr. Borrow’s ‘ good friends 
and well-wishers,’ he will be compelled to lay before the 
world a statement of facts connected with it and a former 
publication. . .. Say no more on that Russian subject. 
Mr. Borrow has had quite enough of the press. If he 
wrote a book on Russia, it would be said to be like the 
Bible in Spain, or unlike the Bible in Spain, and would 
be blamed in either case. He has written a book in 
connection with England such as no other body could 
have written, and now he rests from his labours.”’ } 


John Murray caught another—and a worse—Tartar 
in the person of Sir William Napier, the historian of 
1 The Romany Rye was published “ as it stood’ in 1857. It sold 


rather better than Lavengro, but seems to have made no outstanding 
success. 
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the Peninsular War, who was now writing a Life of 
his brother, Sir Charles, the conqueror of Scinde. 
Sir William, whom Mrs. Elwin nicknamed ‘“ General 
Cayenne,’’! was publishing his work on commission, 
and thought, therefore, that Mr. Murray had no right to 
interfere with his methods. He insisted on spinning 
out his work into four stout volumes, and inserting 
scurrilities which terrified Murray, and profanities which 
distressed Elwin. Yet both recognized the great interest 
of the subject and the high value of the book. 

As the proofs came in, Murray felt compelled to write 
a serious letter to the General, protesting against the 
virulent passages of abuse directed against Sir James 
Outram, whom Sir William denounced as a liar and a 
coward. Murray pointed out that there was material 
enough in the book for half a dozen libel actions. But 
Sir William declared that Outram had accused his 
brother, Sir Charles, of murder and of sacking Hyderabad, 
and, consequently, he would not dare to come into Court. 
As for the “ profanities,” his book was not intended for 
“nice young ladies.” He had thought Elwin strait- 
laced enough, but Mr. Murray’s “ new adviser ’’ must be 
wearing a strait-waistcoat. 

‘“ Now I will not be put in stays at all,” he shouts, 
‘and I will not wear any pettycoats, least of all old ladies’ 
pettycoats. You must choose whether you will have 
me and my brother naked or clothed ; if the latter, we 
cannot show in Albemarle Street, not having credit 
enough with the Evangelical tailors.” 

Murray declared that, if his advice had been taken, the 
book would have been one of the three finest biographies 
in the world, and that 40,000 copies might have been 
sold. As it was, he dared not publish more than 2,000 
copies, and the sale was disappointing, though a magni- 


1 Sir William lived for a time at Scinde House, Chiswick, which 
the cabmen, more aptly than they guessed, called ‘‘ Shindy House.” 
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ficent review of the book (by Elwin) appeared in the 
Quarterly. Sir William wrote to the Editor, with whom 
he had struck up a warm friendship, “ The only disagree- 
able sense I have is in the very superior manner in 
which you have told the early anecdotes, a manner I 
feel to be so very much better than my own that my 
vanity collapses in reading them.” 
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A KALEIDOSCOPE—JOHN FORSTER—-WAR-WEARINESS—THE FAMILY— 
PARTY POLITICS—THE INDIAN MUTINY 


Murray correspondence presents, more and more, 

the appearance of a kaleidoscope. With every 
shake, the bits of glass form different combinations, and 
through them one gets glimpses of war and politics, of 
literary and domestic life. The Crimean campaign was 
dragging on slowly to a rather ignominious conclusion. 
It cost a hundred millions, according to Croker, and 
many hundred thousand lives, and nothing much seemed 
to have been gained by it. The military party were 
against all peace proposals, because they hoped soon to 
be in St. Petersburg. But the general public were so 
weary of the war that they would have agreed whole- 
heartedly with John Forster, who, in acknowledging the 
gift of a war-book from Murray, writes : 

‘I frankly confess that the subject is one which pre- 
cludes all feeling of satisfaction or pleasure in me. I 
would do any desperate thing to run away from it—would 
fly even to History by Alison or to Fiction by Samuel 
Warren.” 

That “ h’arbitrary gent,” John Forster, was one of 
Murray’s “ Tartarly”’ authors. He did a good deal of 
work for the Albemarle Street house,! but he was always 
discontented with the handling of his books, and thought 

1 Forster contributed to the Quarterly, and published his Life of 


Goldsmith in 1854. At the time of his death he was writing a Life 
of Swift for Murray. 


t must be confessed that, as the years pass on, the 
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that they were neglected by the Quarterly. Finally, he 
transferred most of his copyrights to Chapman and Hall, 
who published his most successful book—the Life of 
Charles Dickens. It was a great surprise to his friends 
when the crusty old bachelor suddenly announced that 
he was going to be married to Mrs. Colburn, widow of 


the publisher. 


‘Forster has not announced to me his betrothal,” 
wrote Elwin, who was one of the bridegroom’s most 
intimate friends. ‘‘ He told me long ago that he was 
about to leave his rooms and take a house, and it seems 
likely that he intended to take a wife at the same time. 
It is not easy to think of it without a smile and a groan 
for the lady. Kind, good fellow as he is, in a thousand 
ways, it is rather an appalling consideration to be shut 
up in the same cage with him.’”? 


It was in the summer of 1855, when Mr. Murray was 
abroad on his holiday, that Robert Cooke discovered 
that a board was up at the next-door house, No. 49, to 
announce that the freehold would be sold by auction at 
the end of September. He wrote to inform his partner 
of the opportunity, and added, “If you have made up 
your mind that it would be a desirable thing to have it, 
and I must say I think so, for it is of course worth more 
to you than to anyone else, because it is freehold, and is 
at once securing a permanent house of business and 
warehouse for ever,? you must give me your ultimatum 
atonce.” The ultimatum did not arrive until September 
27, and on September 30, Cooke writes in high glee, 

1 Forster was only about forty-three, so that it was rather premature 
to regard him as a confirmed old bachelor. 

2 For ever! No. 50A as the new acquisition was called, was given 
up in 1930, and the distributing and warehouse part of the business 
transferred to premises in the Clerkenwell Road. No. 50, once both 
home and office, is now given over to literary, editorial and clerical 
work. 
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“The house ts yours! G. F. C. went to the sale and 
bought it for £4,100. There will be the fixtures extra, 
which will be about {150.” 

No. 50 was gradually adding to its population, for in 
1856 Sir Francis Head wrote in his usual facetious style 
to congratulate his friend on the birth of a third son-— 


Arthur. 


“I am astounded and delighted to hear,” exclaims 
the old man, who was just entering upon his last hunting 
season, “ that Mrs. Murray has so kindly presented you 
with another beautifully-bound volume for your family 
library, and I have no doubt it is at this very moment 
making a great noise in the world. In old-fashioned 
days, when coming events cast their shadows before, 
ladies, like booksellers, were pleased gradually to an- 
nounce to the world, many months before publication, 
whatever works they had in the press, but now horse- 
hair and india-rubber ! flatulently exclaim, ‘ nous avons 
changé tout ca.’ And accordingly, until the husband’s 
mouth is observed suddenly to smell of caudle, nobody 
has the smallest idea that ‘shall’ or ° will’ has actually 
been published.”’ ? 


The Conservative party were still seeking for a leader 
who would bring them all together, and had now set 
their hopes on Gladstone. It seems to have been com- 
monly believed that Mr. Disraeli would stick at nothing 
—that he would “ alter franchise, Church, State, every- 
thing for a slice of plum-pudding.” On the other hand, 
no one had felt a deeper distrust of Gladstone than the 
Editor of the Quarterly, for he could not tell to which 
port he was bound—the Whig, Radical or Conservative. 
But he now thought that Gladstone was sound on 

1 Crinolines had just made their appearance. 

2 This allusion is rather obscure, except that Sir Edmund Walter 


Head—no relation apparently to Sir Francis—had published a little 
book on auxiliary verbs called Shall or Will in 1856. 
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certain points, and did not believe that he was really 
in favour of disestablishing the Irish Church. While 
staying with the Westmorlands at Apethorpe, Elwin had 
met several influential Conservatives, and they were 
nearly all agreed that the only man who could reunite 
their party was Mr. Gladstone. His crotchets, they 
thought, would not stand in his way, for he would give 
them up when he had to carry his followers along with 
him. He was extremely anxious to get out of his neutral 
position, and his vagaries were probably only the result 
of that position. 

The Indian Mutiny, which broke out in May, over- 
shadowed all the other events of the year 1857. John 
Murray and his advisers were in constant consultation 
over the cause of the tragedy, and the best method of 
dealing with it in the Quarterly. On September 1o, 
Elwin reports that he has just met Sir Henry Rawlinson,? 
who tells him that the Government are thoroughly 
frightened, even to a greater degree than he thinks 
reasonable. 


‘“ He is positive, now that the rains have set in, that 
sickness will compel our troops to retreat from Delhi, 
and this may possiby be the signal for the Madras and 
Bombay troops to revolt, in which case we shall be 
driven back to the ports. The people of Madras, he 
says, are ripe for rebellion, and the army is the best- 
affected part of the population, but they may be incited 
by the civilians to rise. He believes the direct com- 
munication between Calcutta and Delhi to be inter- 
rupted, and as he 1s confident that it is a national, and 
not a mere military mutiny, he expects every description 
of violence to be practised by the natives. Sir P. Grant 


1 Gladstone disestablished the Irish Church in 1869. 

2 Sir Henry Creswicke Rawlinson (1810-95) the famous Assyriolo- 
gist who had been political agent at Kandahar, and distinguished 
himself in the Afghan War. 
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stated in his last letter that it would require 80,000 
European troops to maintain order in Bengal alone, and 
100,000 more if the two other Presidencies rose in 
rebellion. If there was a man of real genius among 
the Sepoys, Sir H. R. conceives that we must beyond 
doubt lose India for ever, but it is just the want of a 
head that he thinks will be their ruin. He imputes the 
ill spirit that prevails to Lord Dalhousie’s! policy of 
denationalizing India, which Sir H. R. considers would 
have been a great thing to accomplish, if possible, but 
was undertaken without due precautions or a sense of 
the tremendous risks incurred. Sir H. R. is further of 
opinion that the East India Directors have had their 
own interests uppermost in their thoughts, and _ his 
views differ widely from theirs. He is for sending out 
one of our Princes as Vice-roy and proclaiming an 
amnesty. ... He is opposed both on grounds of 
policy and morality to the vengeance preached by the 
newspapers, for if it comes to a war of extermination, he 
says we must have the worst of it. It may bring the 
whole of the population on our backs, and then we 
are lost.” 


Later in the month, Elwin dined at the Duke of 
Wellington’s Norfolk house, where he met three Anglo- 
Indian officers 


“who all agreed that the Mutiny proceeded, in the first 
place, from our mode of treating the Indian princes, 
which left upon them the impression that they had never 
been conquered. In the second place, they all agreed 
in ascribing a vast deal of the mischief to the native 
Indian press which was always exciting the people 
against us, and stimulating them to cast off our yoke. 


1 Lord Dalhousie was Governor-General of India from 1847 to 1856. 
He has been called “the greatest of Indian pro-consuls.”’ It was 
only after the Mutiny broke out that he was criticized for his annexa- 
tions—Nagpur, Oude, Jhansie, etc——and for his introduction of 
railways, the electric telegraph and other European developments. 
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And in the third place, they all agreed that the local 
government had displayed the infatuation of confidence 
in the stability of a tottering system. They were equally 
agreed that the materials for the explosion have been 
collecting for many years, and that the mutineers were 
merely waiting for a favourable moment to spring 
the mine.” 


The whole question, Elwin thought, resolved itself 
into a very simple form. No nation likes its conquerors, 
and will always expel them if it can. Nothing except a 
superiority of power can keep the vanquished in sub- 
jection to the vanquishers. From various causes we had 
allowed the rebels to feel that this superiority no longer 
rested with us, and that they should rise against us 
was a necessary consequence. The particular grievances 
they alleged were comparatively immaterial, since 
grievances, real or pretended, would never be wanting. 

It was generally believed that in many of our treaties 
we showed a deference for the native powers which was 
misunderstood in the East, and was thought to proceed 
more from fear than a sense of justice. In fact, the 
provisions of the compact were usually suggested by a 
desire to avoid further war and expense, and, in con- 
sequence, ultimately led to both these evils. 

“The Indian officers last night,’ concluded Elwin, 
“took the same view as you do of our disposition to 
appropriate territory. They said the system had been 
to curry favour with the powerful, and to annex the 
states of the friendly.” 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


KINGLAKE’S “*‘ CRIMEA ’’—A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY—PROPOSED EDITION 
OF THE BIBLE—POPE’S ‘LIFE AND LETTERS ’’—LIVINGSTONE’S 
TRAVELS—-LETTER FROM DARKEST AFRICA—PORTRAIT OF GLADSTONE 


\ N Y HEN the country was once more at peace Mr. 
Murray began to launch out on new ventures. 
He was always laudably anxious to publish 
books of an instructive or improving nature, especially 
those that were likely to be of lasting value—so far as 
non-creative works can ever be of lasting value. He 
hoped to bring out Kinglake’s History of the Crimea, 
but publisher and author could not agree about terms. 
Oddly enough, considering the importance of the book, 
Murray did not offer ‘“‘ most favoured authors’ terms,” 
but only half-profits (two-thirds after 2,000 copies had 
been sold), or, alternatively, a thousand pounds for 
the copyright. Kinglake thought the prospect ‘ too 
gloomy,” and took his work to Blackwood. 

In the course of the year Mr. Murray entered into 
negotiations with Dr. Furnivall and the Philological 
Society for a new English Dictionary. He was willing 
to take the whole “risque” upon himself and to pay 
the Society half the profits. But when he found that 
the prospectus was drawn up on such extravagant lines 
that the book would cost £10,000 to produce and could 
not be sold under ten guineas a copy, he took fright, 
and suggested that the work should be carried out on 
more practical lines—as a tool for the learned and the 
unlearned. He thought that all obsolete words should 
be omitted, and cautioned the Editors against excluding 
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scientific words and those now of common occurrence 
in conversation and newspapers. ‘“‘I doubt not,’ he 
remarked, “‘ that you have your eye on newly invented 
words—the products of modern industry—such as 
Buffers, Sleepers, Navvy, to Shunt, etc.” But Furni- 
vall, like Forster, was a “ h’arbitrary gent,’ and the 
negotiations fell through. 

We next find the enterprising publisher in com- 
munication with his friend, Arthur Stanley, about an 
illustrated edition of the Bible. 


““T propose,” he writes, in optimistic vein, “ that an 
annotated edition of the Bible may be produced, differing 
from all others yet published in this respect, that the 
notes shall be acceptable to all sects and classes... . 
I propose that this should be effected by excluding all 
questions of Doctrinal Controversy and confining the 
notes to explanations and illustrations of the History, 
Geography, etc., of the countries in which the events 
related occurred—by no means omitting points bearing 
on the evidence of Holy Writ and real confirmation of 
the Prophecies.” 


The book was to be illustrated with maps and views 
as well as reproductions from paintings by early masters 
‘“ when their works were not at variance with the feelings 
of Protestants.”” He was prepared to pay Stanley £1,000 
to edit the work, and {£500 to Mr. (afterwards Sir 
George) Grove as assistant-editor. Dr. Stanley’s answer 
has not been preserved, but he probably perceived the 
difficulty of pleasing all sects and offending none. The 
scheme was not allowed to drop, however, but blossomed 
out later into the famous Speaker’s Commentary. 

The great Pope edition had been held up by Croker 


1 Later, Mr. Murray tried to arrange with a German Professor of 
Philology to bring out an English Dictionary, but this never 
** materialized.” 
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for ten years, and, shortly before the critic’s death (in 
1857), Murray had bought back all his material and 
notes for {600. At Croker’s wish the manuscripts were 
handed over to Whitwell Elwin, who, in his light-hearted 
way, declared that he knew every line of Pope by heart, 
and that to complete the edition would be an easy and 
pleasant task which he could carry out in his hours of 
leisure.? 

The disappointment over the Dictionary and the Bible 
was partly counterbalanced by a huge success with David 
Livingstone’s Missionary Travels and Researches. On his 
return to England in 1856 the explorer was received with 
enormous enthusiasm by the public. A great Meeting 
was held at the Mansion House where he received the 
freedom of the City ; he was also made a Fellow of the 
Royal Society and D.C.L. at Oxford. The combination 
of missionary and traveller made a strong appeal to 
John Murray, who was so eager to secure Livingstone’s 
account of his adventures that he offered £2,000 down 
in advance of two-thirds of the profits—very high terms 
for a first book. The author being a self-educated man, 
it was thought necessary that the work should be revised 
by an experienced hand. But the “literary adviser ”’ 
altered the manuscript so drastically that Livingstone 
was infuriated at what he considered the unwarrantable 
liberties that had been taken with his text. He had 
been assured by the highest authorities that his book 
was much more likely to be saleable if written in his 
own style than if it were “ diluted and emasculated by 
some impudent fool.” ‘‘ My dear friend,” he writes to 
Murray, “every iota of his labours must go. I think 
you will not find me cantankerous or difficult to deal 
with in any other matter.” 


1 Fortunately, no one could foresee that the book would pass 
through the hands of three editors, Croker, Elwin and Courthope, 
before the whole edition was completed in 1888. 
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But when the proofs of the illustrations were sent in, 
this reasonable gentleman declared that the portrayal 
of his famous encounter with a lion! was absolutely 
abominable. ‘I entreat you to suppress it,” he wrote. 
‘“‘ Everyone who knows what a lion is like, will die with 
laughing at it. It’s the greatest bungle Wolf ever made, 
I told him the proportions were much too great on the 
side of the lion—it’s like a dray-horse over me. It 
really must hurt the book.” 

However, all difficulties were at last cleared away, 
and the first edition of twelve thousand copies (at a 
guinea each) was sold out on the day of publication. 
The author made a small fortune and remained on the 
friendliest terms with his publisher for the rest of his 
days. 

Interesting letters from the heart of “‘ darkest Africa ”’ 
reached Albemarle Street from time to time. 


“We have just traced this river up to its source in 
Lake Nyassa,” writes Livingstone from the Shiré River 
on November 1 (1859°). ‘“ We had a long tramp of 
250 miles on foot through a very fine well-watered 
mountainous country, and it being the hot season of the 
year when we travelled, we had just as much foot-work 
as is good for Europeans at a dose. We could not 
explore Nyassa, as we had left Mr. Macgregor Laird’s 
steam-vessel in a sinking state—funnel—furnace—deck 
and bottom—all went honeycombed after only 12 months 
wear. {1,200 for 12 months was fairish (?) with the 
whim of ‘ doing it all for the good of the cause.’ 

““ Lake Nyassa is large, if one may judge from the 


1JIn 1843 Livingstone had gone out with a party of natives from 
Mabotsa to shoot lions. He fired two barrels into one beast which 
sprang at him and shook him by the arm as a terrier shakes a rat. For- 
tunately, the lion’s attention was attracted by two natives, both of 
whom it mauled before it fell dead. Livingstone had eleven flesh- 
wounds, and his arm was so crushed that he was obliged to have a 


false joint. 





DAVID LIVINGSTONE 


From a patnting by H. W. PHILiies 
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swell when there is no wind, and the Shiré is given off 
constantly without causing any alteration in the height 
of the Lake. .. . The country beyond is elevated and 
lies in three terraces ; on the last rises the lofty moun- 
tain Zomba which we ascended and found to be 7,000 
or 8,000 feet high—yet cultivated on the top. The 
country is well-adapted for cotton, and it is now grown 
pretty extensively. ‘The terraces have great numbers 
of running rills of delicious cool water, and they present 
changes of climate within a few miles of each other. . . . 
A remarkably white lichen may have deceived those who 
saw some white rocks in the north. I think we have 
here, in the lands watered by the Lakes, a cotton country 
of unlimited extent. We have no frosts to cut off the 
crops and one sowing of foreign wheat serves for three 
years. The Lakes lie parallel with some of the notorious 
slaving ports of the East Coast, and traders must cross 
the partition between them in coming from the interior. 
Lawful commerce and missions would do an immense 
good here in the course of time. I send a photograph 
on bad paper which will shew you the similarity between 
the ancient Egyptian and modern African pestles and 
mortars.” } 


The year 1858 saw the rise to office of the second 
Derby-Disraeli government. The conductors of the 
Quarterly were naturally anxious to see their Con- 
servative friends in power again, but they were still 
worried about the prospects of the Cabinet. On 
February 23, Elwin wrote that he did not yet know 
whether Lord Derby had succeeded in forming a 
government. 


‘If he came in, and could act wisely he might gain a 
character that would put the party on their legs again. 
But until I know who acts with him I shall doubt whether 
much wisdom will be displayed. Neither Derby nor 

1 A pale smudgy photograph is enclosed in the letter. 
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Disraeli have any steadiness of conduct or sound prin- 
ciples. ... I have written to Gladstone to come 
forward as the champion of the party. I know no 
more than you what views Gladstone holds.” 


A little later he adds: ‘‘ Gladstone seems to me much 
to blame. If he sympathizes with the Conservatives, he 
ought to help them, and not stand upon little punctilios 
of nervous apprehension.” ! 

Murray disapproved of Gladstone as a politician, but 
he loved him as a man, and the pair, in spite of an 
occasional “‘ brush,’ remained staunch friends for the 
whole of their joint lives. ‘The publisher was still 
adding to his collection of portraits of celebrities, and in 
October he asked Watts for a study of Gladstone’s head. 


‘ T will undertake the portrait you propose with much 
pleasure,’ replied Watts, “and will make time for it, 
my object in painting being to employ my time in paint- 
ing frescoes, for the purpose of giving an impulse to 
so very important a branch of art, or in painting por- 
traits of individuals whose names will be connected with 
the future history of the age. I have already begun a 
collection on my own account,? and gladly seize upon 
every opportunity of enlarging it, but as the principle 
I have adopted with a view to their future value as 
historical records is that such portraits should be as 
inartificial and true as possible, I do not expect that 
my efforts will always be thought pleasing, so I beg you 
to understand that I shall in no degree consider you 
bound to take the picture when it shall be finished 
unless it perfectly satisfied you. I should like to show 
you a head I have painted of Alfred Tennyson, if ever 


1 Gladstone was entreated, both by Lord Derby and by Disraeli, 
to take the Board of Control, but no Peelite would sit in the Cabinet 
with Dizzy. 

2 Watts had begun, as early as 1850, the series of portraits which 
he intended to give to the Nation. 
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you are passing Little Holland House.. You can go 
into my studio whether I am there or not. I have seen 
the article in the Quarterly and highly approve of all, 
excepting what applies to myself.2 I have no wish to 
be praised beyond my deserts, or indeed to be praised 
at all. I would rather escape observation, silently and 
steadily doing my best as far as my very unsatisfactory 
state of health will permit—trusting to time to give me 
my due place wherever it may be, being well assured 
that time alone can establish the permanent rank of 
the poet and artist. Nevertheless, I ought to and do 
feel flattered.” 


1'This head of Tennyson was painted in 1857 when the poet was 
staying at Little Holland House. It is now in the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

2 In the Quarterly for October, 1858, there is an article on Fresco- 
Painting by A. H. Layard. The writer condemns the frescoes in 
the House of Commons, and says that ‘“‘ Mr. Watts is, in our opinion, 
the only British artist who has yet rightly understood the subject, and 
felt the importance of fresco combined with architecture.”’ 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


A VISIT TO BOOTON—A MEETING WITH BROUGHAM—PARTY POLITICS— 
THE GROTES AND EASTLAKES AGAIN—THE ADVENTURES OF THE 
HANDBOOKS—'‘' THE GUICCIOLI ”’ 


HE Murray family spent the holidays this year 
at Hunstanton, and thence they went, with 
their four children, and two nurses, to stay 

with the Whitwell Elwins at Booton. Mrs. Elwin insisted 
that Mrs. Murray should be warned that the Rectory 
was neither painted nor furnished,? and that the comforts 
to which the guest was accustomed did not exist at 
Booton. Sarah Austin,? who had done translations for 
Murray, was then staying at Booton, and, “ being a true 
traveller, smiles in the midst of our desert.’ In a letter 
to one of her French friends, Mrs. Austin drew a little 
sketch of her hosts and their way of life. Mr. Elwin’s 
position she found almost impossible to explain to a 
Frenchman. 


“He is a man of great sense and wit,” she writes, 
“imbued with generous and humane ideas. His review 
is edited to perfection, and he fulfils all the duties of a 
village clergyman. You would admire his wife. She 
has five children whom she educates and attends to. 
She does four times as much as the most active women 
without any fuss ; with all this she is the companion of 

1 Elwin had built his own Rectory as a gift to the benefice. He was 
so impatient of the dilatoriness of the builders’ men that he moved his 
family into the house while the rooms were unpapered and unpainted. 
And in this state they remained for nearly fifty years. 

2 The second of the Three Generations of Englishwomen, by Janet 


Ross. She translated many important French and German books. 
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her husband, and to-day I heard her discussing the 
translation of an Ode of Horace with him.” 


The Murrays’ visit was a great success, and was long 
looked back upon as a delightful interlude in the lives of 
the two friends and fellow-workers. Elwin kept no 
stable, but he hired a carriage and pair, so that the 
visitors could ‘‘ Handbook” that part of Norfolk— 
Blickling, Holkham, Houghton and Rainham all being 
within reach. And there was good entertainment at 
home, for the host never “‘ hung up his fiddle ” in his 
own house, even when there were no guests to entertain, 
but put out his great powers of conversation as freely as 
when he was dining with wits and literateurs. 


“IT have listened with delight,’ relates his son 
Warwick, “ to the hundreds of stories which my father 
has told in the many hours spent in the evening by the 
Booton fireside. . . . And it was a wonderful instance 
of his powers that an evening, which began at six and 
often extended to midnight, was entirely devoted to con- 
versation, without a thought of any other occupation.” 


This Elwin “ charm” was not without its embar- 
rassing side, for every one who met “ Dr. Primrose ” 
once, wanted to meet him again, he was inundated with 
invitations to dinner (when in town) and implored to stay 
in country houses. In the autumn of this year he was 
staying with the Westmorlands at Apethorpe where he 
met Brougham, who looked ten years younger than he 
had done ten years before.} 


“The Duke of Bedford, himself an old man,” reports 
Elwin, ‘and Lady Westmorland, whose experience 1s 
tolerably extensive, agreed that such vigour of body and 
mind was never before seen in a man of 81. Lyndhurst 
is very decrepit, but Brougham is as fresh as a boy. 
He travelled from Brougham to London on Monday. 


1 Brougham was born in 1778. He died in 1868, aged ninety. 
AT wwe M 
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On Tuesday he transacted a world of business, and 
attended the Guildhall Dinner. On Wednesday he came 
to Apethorpe, where he was fuller of vivacity than I 
have ever seen him, and on Thursday he went to York 
to deliver an oration to a popular assembly the same 
evening. On Wednesday night he laughed at Tavy 
(as he calls the Duke of Bedford) for wanting to go to 
bed at 12 o’clock, and wanted to know how he could 
reconcile it to his conscience to pass so much time in 
sleep. After sitting up himself to I know not what 
hour, I found him in the library at $ past 8 the next 
morning, writing letters. He was so hilarious and ex- 
cited at breakfast that he could hardly eat or drink... . 

“What a thing is fame! It came out that Brougham 
had never heard of Ruskin, or the Duke of Bedford 
of Carlyle. ‘A man of the name of Ruskin,’ said 
Brougham, ‘ read a paper on Art at the Liverpool Meet- 
ing, which paper Brougham went on to condemn. ‘1 
have written,’ he continued, ‘to Hull to ask who the 
fellow is, for I never heard of him before. Did you ?’ 
This would make Ruskin cut either Brougham’s throat 
or his own.” 


There were occasionally some little differences of 
opinion between the Editor and his Chief on political 
matters. Thus, when Gladstone, on his return from 
Italy in March, offered an article to the Quarterly, in 
which he demanded the sympathy of England for Lom- 
bardy, Elwin was much outraged. “ Think of a man 
of Gladstone’s years and talents,” he exclaims, ‘‘ and 
mixed up as he has been for a quarter of a century with 
all the great questions of his time, proposing in the present 
state of Europe, to cast a burning coal into the very 
midst of the powder-magazine which has been formed 
by France and Sardinia for the purpose of blowing up 
Austria and Italy.” 

It appears that subscribers were complaining that the 
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Quarterly was no longer a party organ—that there were 
no political articles like those written in old days by 
Croker—and the sales fell off to the extent of two hun- 
dred a quarter. Robert Cooke wrote to his partner 
that he was afraid Elwin did not read adverse notices 
of the Quarterly, which was supposed to be taking 
the wrong view of the European embroglio. “ But,” 
he adds, ‘‘ look round and see who are Elwin’s intimate 
friends—Forster, Panizzi, Dickens, Gladstone, Brougham, 
amongst whom he always foregathers when in town, and 
they must poison his own good conservative feelings.” 
In one of his letters Elwin says that he is going to dine 
with Panizzi to meet Dickens, and adds, ‘‘ What a lot of 
treason they will talk!” 

Our old friends, the Grotes and Eastlakes, were still 
busily at work for the Murray firm—they hardly realized 
the existence of other publishers. ‘‘ Grotius ” (Sydney 
Smith’s nickname for Grote) had finished his History of 
Greece in 1856, and was supplementing it with his works 
on Plato and Aristotle. ‘“‘ Grotia ”’ brought out what she 
called a “‘ little whiff’ in the shape of a Life of her 
friend, Ary Scheffer, which went into a second edition. 
She was highly indignant with the critics because they 
“gutted ”? her book, and took no notice of the author. 
‘They have taken the cream off my dish,” she complains, 
“and I ought to prosecute them for libel.” She need 
not to have been surprised at this treatment, for it was the 
custom of the lazy or overworked reviewer to string 
together a series of extracts from a book and connect 
them with a few words of praise or blame. He was 
little worse than the other type of reviewer who took a 
title for a peg, and wrote an article round it without 
mentioning either the book or the author. 


1 Sydney Smith is said to have invented the title of an imaginary 
book in order that he might deal with its alleged contents in the 
Edinburgh Review. 
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Lady Eastlake had been trouncing Modern Painters in 
the Quarterly. She was furious with Ruskin for reviling 
some of her beloved Old Masters,and she strongly objected 
to his theory that painting was a language which should be 
used to express ideas. Painting was, in her view, an end 
in itself, and the fewer ideas a picture contained the 
better. ‘The lady was rather annoyed with Mr. Murray 
about this time because he would send her crossed 
cheques. A married woman’s earnings belonged to 
her husband in those days, and her ladyship, having no 
banking-account, was unable to cash her cheques. 


““T had not duly inspected your draft before,” she 
writes to Murray on one occasion; “now I find that 
owing to its being crossed it must go, like your previous 
ones, through the process of being paid into Sir Charles’ 
bank and paid out again, which necessitates him to write 
a cheque and makes odd entries in his accounts. Is it 
possible for you now to destroy the cheque and to write 
me one without the lines which Tucker says are the 
great hindrance to its being cashed at your bank—or 
any? If not, why then return it to me and I will get 
Sir Charles to do the needful, altho’ I would rather not 
have asked him.” 


The Handbooks were still “ going strong,” and Mr. 
Murray in response to urgent appeals had started an 
English series. The writers (notably Augustus Hare) 
dealt rather drastically with places and hotels, and shrill 
complaints reached Albemarle Street. Mr. Venables, 
the landlord of the Mitre Hotel, wrote through his 
solicitor to protest against the accusation (in the Berks, 
Bucks and Oxfordshire Handbook) that all the Oxford 
hotels, including the Mitre, were bad, dirty, comfortless 
and very high in charges. Murray endorsed the letter : 
“It is preposterous to think that Handbooks should 
not have the power of praising or condemning hotels.”’ 
But he agreed to cancel the offending paragraph. A 
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Rector of Wheatley. The Editor of the Handbook had 
dismissed his village with the simple epithet, “ hideous.”’ 
He thinks this very unjust, and sends a quotation from 
the Life of Dr. Fohnson, in which Boswell states that, 
in 1784, he and Johnson had dined with Dr. Mickle at 
Wheatley—“ a very pretty country village.”’ 

The foreign handbooks suffered somewhat from the 
fact that Mr. Murray spent so much time in polishing 
and improving these favourite children that new editions 
were brought out at too long intervals, and travellers 
found—occasionally—that the hotels which he recom- 
mended had disappeared. Baedeker had begun to 
publish his imitations of the Handbooks as early as 1839, 
and though at first he fully acknowledged his debt to 
Murray, he implied, as time went on, that his guides 
were original compilations. Nevertheless, some amusing 
mistranslated passages long survived. For example, 
Murray had said that the slate rocks in one of the Swiss 
valleys were full of red garnets. According to Baedeker, 
the rocks were “ overgrown with red pomegranates ’’— 
a rendering which ran through several editions. 

The Red Books at last achieved immortality in a 
rhymed tribute which appeared in Punch. <A few verses 
may be quoted : 

“The wind and tide have brought us fast, 
The Custom-house is well-nigh past. 


Alas ! that this should be the last ; 
My Murray. 


“So well thou’st played the hand-books’ part, 
For inns a hint, for routes a chart, 
That every line I’ve got by heart. 
My Murray. 


“Once I could scarce walk up the Strand ; 
What Jungfrau now could us withstand, 
When we are walking hand in hand, 

My Murray? 
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‘‘ But oh! too well some folk I know, 
Who friends on dusty shelves do throw, 
With us it never shall be so. 

My Murray.”’ 


Before concluding this chapter we may give the 
Kaleidoscope one more shake, and Madame de Boissy 
—fair, fat and on the sunny side of sixty—swims into 
our view. La Guiccioli, to give her the name by which 
she is best known, had just been reading—thirty years 
after its publication—Leigh Hunt’s Byron and his Con- 
temporaries, which she had found a most painful task. 
In fact, no words could express the disgust with which 
it had inspired her. Remembering what Lord Byron 
had told her of Mr. Hunt, and having witnessed the 
great kindness and generosity with which he had treated 
the author and his family at Pisa, while realizing that he 
was acting against his own interests, she regards such a 
book as the extreme expression of human perversity. 
Everything in it is hostility, calumny, lies—from the 
portrait of Lord Byron, which made him look like a 
mere man,! rather than a being of sublime beauty 
and genius, down to the facsimile of handwriting, which 
seemed to be chosen with a view to showing that he wrote 
with difficulty—from his pretended conversations and 
confidences which were totally impossible and imaginary 
—everything was lies and perfidy. ‘There was only one 
true thing—the portrait of the author himself, which, 
according to a famous phrenologist, was alone enough to 
account for the rest. The preface was made up of 
concentrated hatred and vengeance. She was glad to 
know that England had treated the book as it deserved. 

The last word on Lord Byron—not as poet but comme 
homme moral et social, had not yet been said. She hopes 
that Lord Broughton will undertake this, and that Mr. 
Murray will urge him to accomplish the task, as in so 

1 A silhouette by Mrs, Hunt. 
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doing he would have the satisfaction of knowing that in 
the justice and honour rendered to the memory of Lord 
Byron he would be carrying out the vows of his excellent 
father. As to what she herself could do in the matter, 
she hoped it would be given to the world after her 
death, and it mattered little what the consequences 
would be to her memory as long as all the documents 
and letters which could put in the light of day the good 
and great heart of Lord Byron, would not be lost.} 


1 This is a condensed version of a long letter, written in imperfect 
French, which the lady inflicted on Mr. Murray. Her Recollections 
of Byron were published in her own lifetime (in 1868), and very poor 
stuff they are. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 
DARWIN’S ‘“‘ ORIGIN OF SPECIES ”’ 1 


OHN MURRAY, as an amateur geologist, was 
keenly interested in the scientific speculations of 
his day. Like his father, he published the works 
of Mrs. Somerville, Sir Roderick Murchison and 

Sir Charles Lyell. In 1845 he bought the copyright of 
Darwin’s Voyage of the Beagle (first published by Col- 
burn) for £150. When, early in 1859, Lyell asked him 
to consider an important new work by Darwin he readily 
agreed to read the manuscript with a view to its publica- 
tion. 


‘““T have learned with pleasure from Sir Charles 
Lyell,” wrote Darwin in March, “that you intend to 
publish my work on the Origin of Species, but before 
deciding and offering any terms you desire to see my 
Ms. ... It is the result of more than twenty years’ 
work ; but as here given is only a popular abstract of a 
large work on the same subject, without references to 
authorities and without long catalogues of facts on which 
my conclusions are based. The book ought to be 
popular with a large body of scientific and semi-scientific 
readers, as it bears on agriculture, the history of our 
domestic productions and on whole fields of Zoology, 
Botany and Geology. I have done my best, but whether 
it will succeed I cannot say. I have been quite surprised 
at finding how much interested strangers and acquaint- 


1 The extracts from unpublished letters from Darwin and some of 
his critics in this chapter may have some historical interest even for 
the most modern of the moderns. 
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ances have been in the subject. Only some small 
portions are at all abstruse. I hope to be ready for press 
early in May, and then most earnestly wish to print at a 
rapid rate, for my health is much broken, and I want 
rest.” 


On April 1 Murray replied : 


‘““T hasten to thank you for your obliging letter of 
yesterday, and for the interesting details regarding your 
work on species. On the strength of this information, 
and my knowledge of your former publications, I can 
have no hesitation in swerving from my usual routine, 
and in stating at once, even without seeing the MS., 
that I shall be most happy to publish it for you on the 
same terms as those on which I publish for Sir C. Lyell.’ 


This meant, he explains, that he would publish an 
edition—the number of copies to be afterwards agreed 
upon—and that, as soon as he could ascertain the cost 
of production, he would make an offer amounting to 
about two-thirds of the net proceeds. 

Darwin wrote by return that he accepted the offer 
with pleasure, but added: 


‘TI feel bound, for your sake and my own, to say in 
clearest terms that if, after looking over part of MS., 
you do not think it likely to have a remunerative sale, I 
completely and explicitly free you from your offer. But 
you will see that it would be a stigma on my work to 
advertise it, and then not publish it. My volume can- 
not be mere light reading, and some part must be dry 
and even rather abstruse ; yet as far as I can judge— 
perhaps very falsely—it will be interesting to all (and 
they are many) who care for the curious problems of 
the origin of all animal forms.” 


He promised to send, in the course of a few days, the 
first six chapters of his work which would give a fair, 
but not too favourable, idea of the whole. He con- 
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cluded with the warning that ‘‘ It is impossible for you 

or anyone to judge of the real merit of my book with- 

out reading the whole, as the whole is one long argument.”’ 
Darwin had written to Lyell (on March 28) : 


‘Would you advise me to tell Murray that my book 
is not more wm-orthodox than the subject makes in- 
evitable ? That I do not discuss the origin of man. 
That I do not bring in any discussion about Genesis, 
etc., etc., and only give facts, and such conclusions from 
them as seem to me fair. Or had I better say nothing 
to Murray, and assume that he cannot object to this 
much unorthodoxy, which in fact is not more than 
any Geological Treatise which runs slap counter to 
Genesis ? ”’ 


After reading the manuscript, Murray was, as might be 
imagined, so perplexed and bewildered that he decided 
to take further advice on the contents. In the first 
place he consulted his friend, ‘‘ Master ’” George Pol- 
lock, who, though not a scientist, was accustomed as a 
lawyer to apply broad principles of reason to different 
kinds of subjects. Murray himself was extremely scep- 
tical of the scientific soundness of the work, and thought 
500 copies as large a number as it was prudent to print. 
He declared that the Darwinian theory was as absurd 
as though one should contemplate a fruitful union 
between a poker and a rabbit. George Pollock came to 
a different conclusion, however. He thought that the 
work was probably beyond the apprehension of any 
living scientist. He advised the publication of a thou- 
sand copies, observing that Mr. Darwin had brilliantly 
surmounted the formidable obstacles which he was 
honest enough to put in his own path.! 

No important decision could be arrived at in Albe- 


1 From an article on “‘ Master George Pollock ” by E. S. P. Haynes, 
published in the Cornhill Magazine for August, 1916. 
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marle Street without the advice and approval of the 
Rector of Booton, who, moreover, had written an article 
on Popular Science for the Quarterly. ‘Traces of the 
half-amused, half-contemptuous attitude of the eighteenth 
century towards natural science had lingered down into 
the mid-Victorian period. When Professor Owen offered 
Elwin an article on ‘‘ The Bee ’’, the Editor had made 
a semi-apology to his Chief for its inclusion in a serious 
review. 


“It is a subject,” he explained, “‘ which can be made 
perfectly presentable, as was shown by some papers on the 
generation of the aphidae and other insects in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes.... I am confident no one will 
have reason to consider the article out of place. It will 
attract the more attention that the honey-bee is the 
creature discussed—bees being objects of universal 
interest.” 


After reading Darwin’s manuscript, in which, appar- 
ently, he saw no hint of heterodoxy, Elwin wrote a long 
and carefully thought-out letter which was intended to 
be read by both publisher and author. 


‘““T made a point,” he says, ‘ of seeing Sir Charles 
Lyell who, I understood, had in some degree advised 
the publication. I had myself formed a strong opinion 
the other way, and I stated to him fully my conviction, 
and the grounds of it. When we had thoroughly talked 
the matter over, Sir Charles considered that I ought, 
through you, to convey my impressions to Mr. Darwin 
himself. I should have thought this presumptuous and 
impertinent in me if I had not received from Sir Charles 
the assurance that Mr. Darwin would not consider it 
either the one or the other... .” 


He goes on to explain that it was the very high opinion 
he held of Mr. Darwin and of the value of his researches 
that made him eager to persuade both the author and 
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his friends to reconsider the propriety of sending forth 
the treatise in its present form. ‘To print the theory 
without the evidence would do grievous injustice to 
Darwin’s twenty years of observation and experiment. 
It was like asking the jury for a verdict without putting 
the witnesses into the box. 


‘Upon the supposition that my description of the 
work is correct, Sir C. Lyell agrees in my conclusions,? 
and bids me say this when I wrote you a letter for Mr. 
Darwin to read. Sir Charles tells me that he feared 
that in his anxiety to make his work perfect Mr. Darwin 
would postpone indefinitely the putting his materials 
into shape, and that then the world might be deprived 
of the last of his labours. He also told me that another 
gentleman * had put forward a similar theory, and that 
it was necessary that Mr. D. should promulgate his con- 
clusions before he was anticipated. Influenced by these 
considerations, Sir Charles urged the publication of Mr. 
D’s observations on pigeons, which he assures me are 
curious, ingenious and valuable in the highest degree, 
accompanied with a brief statement of his general prin- 
ciples. He might then remark that a larger work would 
shortly appear in which the same conclusions would be 
demonstrated by examples drawn from the whole world 
of nature. ‘This appears to me an admirable suggestion. 
Everybody is interested in pigeons. The book would be 
reviewed in every journal in the kingdom and would 
soon be on every library table.” 


After reading these criticisms, Darwin asked Murray 
to forward a letter from him to Elwin. “It is my 
deliberate conviction,” he adds, “‘ that both Lyell’s and 


1 Darwin, as has been seen, had expressly stated that his book was 
only a popular abstract of a larger work, without a catalogue of the 
facts on which his conclusions were based. 

* Lyell had not, apparently, seen the whole MS. 

8 ‘This was, of course, Alfred Russel Wallace, who had arrived 
independently at a theory of development by natural selection. 
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Elwin’s suggestions (which differ to a certain extent) are 
impracticable. I have done my best. Others might, I 
have no doubt, have done the job better if they had my 
materials ; but that is no help. Nothing on earth could 
have been kinder than both Elwin and Sir C. Lyell have 
been.” 

The Origin of Species by means of Natural Selection, or 
The Preservation of Favoured Races in the Struggle for 
Existence—to give the book its full title—appeared in 
November. Much to the astonishment of the author, 
the whole edition of 1,250 copies at 15s. was sold at 
Murray’s annual sale, and a new edition of 3,000 copies 
was called for. Darwin was “ infinitely pleased ”’ with 
the appearance of his child, though he feared that all 
the reviews would be very unfavourable. ‘“‘ But I now 
feel confident,”’ he adds, “‘ that my views will ultimately 
prevail. It is impossible that men like Lyell, Hooker, 
Huxley, H. A. Watson, Ramsay, etc., would change their 
minds without good cause.” 

The “ startling sensation” created in both lay and 
religious circles by the appearance of the Origin of 
Species has hardly yet been forgotten. The mind of 
the average mid-Victorian had been, to some extent, 
prepared by the work of Lamarck and Chambers for the 
theory of evolution, or what was then called “ develop- 
ment.” ! But these new ideas about Natural Selection 
and the Survival of the Fittest he refused to take seri- 
ously. Darwin had been very guarded in his applica- 
tion of his theories to man, but man could not help 
realizing that if “ direct creation ’’ was not a fact, then 
those friendly, familiar ancestors, Adam and Eve, would 
disappear from his genealogical tree, and be replaced 


b] 


1 Darwin disliked being bracketed by the critics with Lamarck and 
the author of the Vestiges of Creation. But he admitted in his His- 
torical Introduction to the Origin that the latter writer had helped to 
prepare the way for him. 
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by—as far as he could understand—second cousins to 
the ape. What would he have said if he could have 
read in a letter of Darwin’s (to Lyell) that “ Our ancestor 
was an animal that breathed water, had a swim bladder, 
a great swimming tail, an imperfect skull, and undoubtedly 
was an hermaphrodite.” 

The Editors of the day had the greatest difficulty in 
finding critics who were qualified to review the book.! 
Darwin, in his modesty, would have been quite content 
that the notice in the Quarterly should be written by the 
Editor. ‘‘I cannot decide whether to review Darwin 
till I have read Dr. Hooker’s essay,” ? wrote Elwin to 
Murray. “‘ But though he [Darwin] was pleased to 
consider me capable of the task, I doubt whether my 
knowledge is sufficiently extensive. I am a tolerable 
adept in Natural Philosophy, but I am only a smatterer 
in Natural History.” 

Pollock also shirked the task. He had read the book 
with intense interest, but on a second reading had found 
himself less dazzled than at first. 


“* Positive evidence, of course, there can never be for 
the greater part of his assertions—but the only sort of 
evidence that can be expected will, I think, be increased 
with increasing knowledge. I venture to think that the 
truth may be between Darwin and the views hitherto 
accepted. Some great modification of original forms 
may be admitted, but without deriving the whole of 
animated nature—man included—from the most simple 
forms of organic life. I should like to see Lamarck 


1 Tt will be remembered that the critic of The Times handed over 
the book to Huxley, who sat up all night to write his splendid review. 
Darwin thought that Huxley was the only man in England who could 
have written it, and yet “ How could you,” he asks the Professor, 
“influence Jupiter Olympius and make him give three and a half 
columns to pure science ?”’ 

2 The Introductory Essay to The Flora of Tasmania, published just 
before the Origin. It was on evolutionary lines. 
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vindicated, who had as much right as Darwin to philoso- 
phize on the subject—and although he gave an infelicitous 
explanation,advanced the sametheory. After all,‘ natural 
selection’ is but a phrase, as much as “‘ natural appetence,’ 
although it is certainly a far happier one.”’ 


It was not until the book had been out about six 
months that a review appeared in the July Quarterly. 
It was written by Bishop Wilberforce, coached by Pro- 
fessor Owen. ‘The voice is the voice of Jacob, but the 
hand of Esau is plainly discernible in the “ mess.” 


““T suppose I have to thank you for a copy of the 
Quarterly,” wrote Darwin to his publisher. “ The 
article on the Origin seems to be very clever and I am 
quizzed splendidly. I really believe I enjoyed it as 
much as if I had not been the unfortunate butt. There 
is hardly any malice in it, which is wonderful considering 
the source whence many of the suggestions came. ‘The 
Bishop makes me say things which I do not say, but 
these very clever men think they can write a review with 
a very slight knowledge of the book reviewed or subject 
in question. I see there is a cancelled page, which I 
presume contained some great blunder; what sweet 
revenge it would have been had but the page been left 
in! Did you ever read such magnificent nonsense as 
‘the strong shudder which ran through the world’ ?” 


But the author’s friends and champions were not 
content to take the attack in so gentle a spirit. Hooker 
informed Murray that the article was quite astonishing. 


1 It is rather curious that in the same number of the Review there 
is an article called The Missing Link. 'The reader naturally turns to 
it expecting to find further comments on Darwin’s theory. But in 
this case the term “‘ Missing Link ”’ was applied to (of all people) the 
Anglican deaconess, who was supposed to form a useful conjunction 
between the clergyman and the district-visitor. 

2 At the time of the Crucifixion. 
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“One does not know what to wonder at most—its 
eloquence, ability, utter misapprehensions of the facts 
of Darwin’s book, appalling ignorance of the rudiments 
of science, or incredible blunders. Owen has made a 
tool of the Bishop, who has unwittingly fallen into all 
his snares, and exposed himself to the ridicule of all 
naturalists. Scientific men have a right to be protected 
against a leading journal entrusting a scientific book to 
an ignorant, intemperate reviewer. ... lam extremely 
sorry for it, though it will do Darwin’s book all the good 
in the world.” 


Even the sweet-tempered author was a little hurt by 
the review in the Quarterly. 


““T am thrashed in every possible way to the fullest 
extent of the bitterest opposing,’ he writes. “ The 
article is very venomous, and is manifestly by Owen. 
I wish, for auld lang syne’s sake, he had been a little 
less bitter. . . . Sedgwick has been very fierce in the 
Spectator, but his blows are fair and open. There is 
some misrepresentation, but no doubt unintentional.? 
Upon the whole, I have as yet escaped pretty well.” 


Darwin, who went in fear of the orthodox, was delighted 
with a letter from Kingsley, who had read the Ovigin in 
an advance copy, and he quoted the following extract 
in the new edition of his book : 


‘* T have gradually learnt to see that it is just as noble 
a conception of Deity to believe that He created animal 
forms capable of self-development into all forms need- 
ful . . . as to believe that He required a fresh act of 


1 Professor Sedgwick, an old friend, wrote a long letter to Darwin 
on December 24, 1859, in which he says that he admired parts of the 
Origin greatly, and other parts he laughed at till his sides were sore. 
He read certain passages of the book with absolute sorrow because he 
thought them utterly false and grievously mischievous. 
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intervention to supply the lacune which He Himself 
had made. I question whether the former be not the 
loftier thought.” } 


1'The above quotation, Darwin told his publisher, would be a 
splendid answer to those, and there would be many, who accused the 
book of irreligious tendencies. 


A.T Ww. 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 


TROUBLES WITH THE ‘‘ QUARTERLY ’’—SMILES AND ‘‘ SELF-HELP ’’—MISS 
NIGHTINGALE AND ‘‘ NOTES ON NURSING ’’—RESIGNATION OF WHIT- 
WELL ELWIN 


ARAH AUSTIN had described Whitwell Elwin 
as a perfect editor, but Murray would hardly 
have endorsed that view—at least so far as the 

practical conduct of the Quarterly was concerned. Elwin 
was not a man of method, and he had had little business 
experience. He disliked steady grinding work—though 
no one could labour better than he for a spurt—and he 
much preferred reading and talking to writing. His 
correspondence became a grievous burden ; the rejected 
manuscripts went astray, and the accepted articles had 
to be almost entirely rewritten. He found his chief 
happiness in his parish, his home and his friends, and 
grudged the ten days or so which he had to spend in 
London at the end of each quarter. Murray offered 
him an extra {200 a year if he would live in town; 
perhaps it would have been more helpful to offer him a 
sub-editor or secretary. The Review came out more 
and more unpunctually every year, and contributors 
wrote to Murray to complain that they could not get 
their letters answered or their manuscripts dealt with. 
From time to time the publisher forwarded these com- 
plaints to Booton, together with gentle expostulations 
about this uncomfortable state of things. Elwin generally 
replied with an offer to resign his post, which, he said, 
he had always regarded as a temporary engagement. 


Thus, in the summer of 1859 he wrote : 
178 
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““T made up my mind last quarter that if I could not 
get the articles out in better time I would retire from the 
Editorship. ‘The result of my exertions is that they are 
later than ever. ... ‘To my consciousness that this 
evil is beyond my control I must add that I have a 
growing desire to concentrate what little knowledge I 
possess upon a distinct work. I must choose between 
the Review and other schemes which I formerly framed.” 


It was agreed, however, that the resignation should be 
postponed for six months. 


It was in 1860 that Samuel Smiles achieved a sur- 
prising success with his Self-help. Smiles, one of the 
forgotten worthies of the mid-Victorian era, was a man of 
humble birth, who, by dint of intense industry and 
perseverance was able to take a medical degree and set 
up as a country doctor. He so improved his mind by 
travel and study that he was presently appointed editor 
of the Leeds Times. A friendship with Stephenson led 
to his writing a biography of the great engineer, through 
whose influence he was appointed secretary to the South- 
Eastern Railway. So far his career had been prosperous, 
though quite uninteresting and commonplace. But now 
Samuel suddenly gave birth to a bright idea. He had 
long been interested in workmen’s societies, benefit- 
clubs and other industrial activities of a like nature. 
He lectured to young men on conduct and the causes 
that led to success in life, and the young men flocked 
to hear him.! In the course of his biographical reading 
he jotted down notes of the sayings and doings of suc- 
cessful men of all classes and all countries. And there 
came a time when he was inspired to empty his note- 
book into a volume which, he thought, would be of use 
to his young friends, since it would give instances (from 


1 If he had flourished fifty or sixty years later he would certainly 
have been one of the shining lights of the Y.M.C.A. 
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real life) of the qualities that led to fame or fortune. 
The idea found favour in the eyes of Mr. Murray, for 
the book was full of ‘“ morality,” though morality of 
rather a utilitarian order. And so Self-help came 
modestly into a world which, apparently, had been 
waiting and hungering for it. ‘The book sold in its tens 
of thousands for many years and was translated into 
nearly every known language—including Arabic and 
Japanese. ‘‘ Self-helpful, ever-strenuous Samuel Smiles ” 
was not a man of letters, and he possessed not one spark 
of humour, but he had discovered a great secret. He 
taught that not genius—nor talent—nor any special 
advantages in the way of birth or education—were neces- 
sary for success, but rather such humdrum qualities as 
thrift, perseverance, industry, honesty, civility and fru- 
gality. He declared that every low-born youth might 
become a True Gentleman, and he gave a whole chapter 
on how the Peerage was fed from the Industrial Ranks. 
And so, all over the world, young men were devouring 
the book, and joyfully accepting its message. However 
dull their wits, however clumsy their fingers, however 
humble their birth, they might, by dint of perseverance, 
probity, industry, frugality, and so forth, become True 
Gentlemen, millionaires, or even Feed the Peerage. 


Miss Martineau, of whom nothing has been heard at 
Albemarle Street since the rejection of her Eastern Life 
in 1847, now reappears with a request to a friend for an 
introduction to Mr. Elwin, since she was anxious to 
find an opening in the Quarterly for a review of Miss 
Nightingale’s new book, Notes on Nursing. 


1 Smiles wrote a whole series of Self-help books, such as Character, 
Thrift, Duty, etc., and also some painstaking Biographies, of which 
the most successful was Lives of the Engineers. When writing A 
Publisher and his Friends he received much help from Mr. Murray’s 
eldest son, John Murray IV. 
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““T believe,” she writes, “that he and Mr. Murray 
are not unfriendly in their feelings towards me—though 
Mr. Murray did throw up my Eastern Life after being 
engaged to publish it. (I see now he really could not 
do it, and I am sorry he lost the profitable speculation.) 
This subject of the Notes is one which involves no 
difficulty about opinions and the like, and I really think 
there is singular advantage in the correspondence be- 
tween F. N.’s condition and my own. I know exactly 
what she means—from my own experience—when I see 
her misunderstood by foolish and light-minded people. 
I think I could do it so as to furnish an interest- 
ing review, and I shall be very thankful if you will open 
up the way. My point of view would be the relation 
of the Well to the Sick, and I should not say much 
about the details of Nursing.” 


Elwin, who seems to have been sent for, not only by 
his parishioners but by his neighbours, in cases of sick- 
ness or any other trouble, looked favourably on the 


suggestion. 


“The subject of the Well to the Sick,” he wrote, “ is 
quite suited to her because she is an invalid herself. 
The question is of vast interest and importance to every 
household, and I have therefore written to accept her 
offer. She will not obtrude any heresies on the occasion. 
I have lately been daily in the rooms of two dying 
persons, and in both cases the families have derived 
great assistance from the work [Notes on Nursing]. I do 
not think the question of religion properly belongs to 
the question of nursing. ‘They are distinct subjects, and 
are best treated separately.... I have seen much 
sickness in my life, and I feel powerfully what an insight 
Miss Nightingale has obtained into the physical needs 
and sensations of those who are ill.”’ 


‘* Sairey Gamp ” was still very much abroad, and the 
first principles of nursing, or even of ordinary hygiene, 
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were unknown or neglected in hospitals and in private 
houses. Indeed, Miss Nightingale’s little book gives 
more advice about ordinary rules for ventilation and 
cleanliness, such as are necessary in health as well as in 
sickness, than about the rules of professional nursing. 
In her day, nearly half the population died before it 
was five years old. People talked about “ mysterious 
dispensations ”’ and “ the will of God ” when a patient 
succumbed, whereas these dispensations were due rather 
to unsuitable diet, dirty rooms, shuttered windows (the 
night air was so dangerous), boarded-up fireplaces, and 
four-post beds enclosed in thick curtains, than to the 
will of God. 

Miss Nightingale gives excellent advice about tactless 
visitors, diet (she believed firmly in the value of a good 
strong cup of tea), and the necessity of quiet in a sick- 
room. ‘It is really alarming,” she says, ‘‘ when there 
is so much talk about ‘ woman’s mission’ to see that 
women’s dress is daily more and more unfitting them 
for any mission at all.” The fidget of silk and of crino- 
lines, the crackling of starched petticoats, the creaking of 
stays and of shoes did the patient more harm than any 
medicine would do him good. A woman could only 
shuffle and waddle now, and her skirts brushed against 
every article in the room as she moved. It was well if 
she did not burn up herself and her patient in her own 
petticoats, for, in two years, at least six hundred and 
thirty women had been burnt to death by their clothes 
catching fire. A minor evil was that the crinoline was 
so indecent. “A respectable, elderly woman stooping 
forward in crinoline, exposes quite as much of her own 
person to the patient in bed as any dancer does on the 
stage.” 


In the summer of 1860 Elwin’s editorship of the 
Quarterly came to a sudden end. He had pleaded so 
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often and so passionately to be released from his labours 
that Mr. Murray had felt compelled to look about for a 
possible successor. On June 27 he wrote to ask Elwin 
if he were still in the same mind about resigning, as he 
[Murray] believed that his old friend, William Mac- 
pherson, who had held a judicial post in India, would be 
willing to undertake the Editorship. 


“T hope,” he adds, “I need not assure you how 
deeply sensible I am of all your kindness, as well as of 
your high qualities of mind and heart which would 
render the thought of my severance from you un- 
endurable. I should never have thought of suggesting a 
removal, and I rely on your proved candour and friend- 
ship to correct me if you have changed your own mind 
on the subject.” 


Elwin, his son tells us, was not in a resigning mood at 
the moment, and the suggestion came as something of a 
shock. But he quickly made up his mind to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity that had been held out to him, 
and soon felt, as he told a friend, like a man who has 
been transported for seven years and whose time 1s up, 
‘ As for the £1,400 a year,’’? he adds, “‘ I do not bestow 
a thought upon it. If we can but live, I value all the 
beyond no more than if it were so much dirt.” 

Mr. Murray loved giving presents, especially of good 
things for the table, such as barrels of oysters and superb 
cheeses. Soon we hear that six dozen of fine old port 
were on their way to Booton. 


> 


‘“T have often felt before what I feel now,” wrote 
Elwin, “‘ that your kindness becomes almost painful in 
its excess. . . . | remember it as among the prominent 


1 His salary was £1,000 a year and he received {100 for each of his 
articles. After his resignation Mr. Murray offered him {£400 a year 
if he would write an article in each number of the Quarterly, but this 
offer was refused. But Elwin acted as a kind of honorary literary 
adviser to the House for many years. 
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boons of a love of literature that it has procured me your 
friendship. The visit you paid me with Mrs. Murray 
and your children has been an abiding pleasure to us. 
I shall look upon this wine with tenfold satisfaction if 
you can all be persuaded to come again and drink some 


of it.” 


Elwin may have been an unmethodical editor, but 
under his rule the Quarterly had always been good 
reading. Thomas Pusey declared that it was the only 
periodical, except the Morning Chronicle, which was 
written in the pure old English vernacular, without 
affectation or inaccuracy. Another correspondent, how- 
ever—a Scotsman—complained of three expressions, 
which he thought unallowable, in the number for June, 
1860. They were “A library of books,” “‘ The then 
state of the French finances,’ and ‘‘ Cotemporaries.”’ 
The first he said was gross tautology, for of what could a 
library consist but of books ? The second wasa solecism, 
for the adverb “ then ”’ should not be used as an adjective, 
while ‘‘ Contemporaries’ was English, but ‘‘ Cotem- 
poraries ’’ was not. He sweetens his criticism by expres- 
sing his sense of the great ability and interest of the 
present (June) number of the Quarterly, which he 
considered the best that had appeared since 1809.1 

1 This number contained articles on the Origin of Spectes, The Missing 
Link, Workmen’s Earnings and Savings, The Cape and South Africa, 
Ary Scheffer, A Handbook to Wilts and Dorset, Foseph Scaliger, and 


The Conservative Reaction by Lord Robert Cecil (afterwards Lord 
Salisbury), which last attracted a great deal of attention. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 


‘‘ THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER ’’—DEATH OF THE PRINCE CONSORT— 
OUTBREAK OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR—MOTLEY’S LETTERS 


HERE are few letters of any interest for the year 
1860. Elwin had now been superseded by 


Macpherson whose practical administration of 
the Quarterly was appreciated by the contributors, 
though, as time went on, the subscribers complained 
that the articles were less readable than formerly. Sir 
Francis Head, whom Elwin had dismissed as “‘ tempting 
but perilous,” now comes prancing up again in high 
fettle, for the new editor had invited him to review the 
Life of Tom Assheton Smith, and he thought that the 
article might develop into a book on The Horse and his 
Rider. 

‘““T am much pleased,” he writes, “ with your new 
we [the editor], who is in countenance and manner 
exactly the sort of plain, straight-forward man that 
everybody likes to deal with.” Sir Francis has had, 
he explains, eight years of hunting in Surrey and ten 
years in Leicestershire, and desires to give a brief exposi- 
tion of all that he knows about horses, though such a 
subject might not be quite in its place among the sober 
black and drab readers of the Quarterly. ‘The old 
gentleman had retired to a house at Croydon—not yet 
a suburb—but he continued to ride straight to hounds 
till he was eighty years of age. He then took to 
swinging which he found the next best sensation to 


leaping a fence. 
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Sir Francis was annoyed because passers-by would 
stand and gaze at the spectacle of an old gentleman in a 
swing. He thought out an ingenious plan for putting 
an end to the nuisance. From an opposite neighbour 
he obtained permission to put up a pole just inside his 
fence. To the pole was added a cross-piece, and there- 
from hung a rope with a loop at the end. The atten- 
tion of foot-passengers was naturally distracted by this 
contraption. Exclaiming, “ God bless us! there’s a 
gallows,” they hurried on, and the old sportsman was 
left to swing in peace. 

The two chief events of the year 1861 were the death 
of the Prince Consort and the outbreak of the American 
War of Secession. Murray was, in after-years, to be- 
come known as the Royal publisher,! but there 1s no 
mention in the correspondence of the death of the Prince, 
except for a long and interesting letter from Sir Charles 
Lyell, who was anxious that he should at last receive his 
due. 


“The late Prince-Consort,’ he writes, “ certainly 
deserves the most eloquent éloge that one of your best 
writers can give him in the Quarterly. He was always 
thinking of what could be done to improve the nation 
morally and socially and in the fine arts, and how popular 
education and that of the higher classes could be ad- 
vanced. I believe it was a common idea that he was too 
reserved, but he was very much the reverse. He talked 
most freely and without restraint on a great variety of 
subjects—on which many public men would have been 
somewhat afraid of committing themselves. He was 
certainly very careful, as became a man in his position, 
to avoid personalities, but he spoke out his opinions fear- 


1 Murray published the Speeches and Addresses of the Prince Consort 
in 1862. He also published Princess Christian’s Memoir of Princess 
Alice, and the earlier series of the Letters of Queen Victoria. The 
later series were published by John I'V and John V. 
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lessly, often on the most speculative as well as practical 
subjects, and always listened patiently to what one had 
to say on the other side. 

“The quantity of work he got through, in spite of 
innumerable interruptions, was immense. His foreign 
correspondence alone, which the public knew nothing of, 
would have been thought sufficient occupation for one 
who had nothing else todo. I remember on one occasion 
when he was called upon to write addresses, one as Presi- 
dent of the British Association, and one again for the 
Social Science Meeting, that he told me they taxed him 
rather too much, as his other engagements were so 
numerous, and many of them required much thought. 

“He had no special acquaintance with geology or 
mineralogy, or, so far as I know, with any branch of 
Natural History, but he knew enough to be interested 
in them, and to understand what their cultivators were 
about. ... When I first knew him about fifteen years 
ago, I found that he had read my first travels in N. 
America with some attention, and referred more than 
once to what I had said on educational matters. He was 
then very sanguine of the progress that might be made 
in his own time in the diffusion of popular education. 
Twelve or thirteen years ago, he was equally zealous 
in the cause, but expressed his disappointment that ‘ all 
that we of the present generation in this country can 
hope, is to teach those who will educate the generation 
that is to follow... .’ 

“When first the excellence and originality of his 
speeches and addresses attracted attention, it was very 
commonly asked, who wrote them for him? When I 
declared to some who put this question that I was con- 
vinced he got no help from anyone in the way of ideas 
or opinions, only now and then some passages were put 
out of the German into the English idiom by friends 
(and this only in early days), I found people very in- 
credulous. It seemed that for years he was underrated, 
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at least that his great talents were not duly appreciated, 
° 93 
and that his character was not understood... . 


When Civil War first broke out in America, the 
sympathies of the English—in spite of their abhorrence 
of slavery—were chiefly with the South. The Tories, 
especially, looked with a disapproving eye upon the 
North and its republican Government. 


“The Yankees,’ chortled Sir Francis, on August 
18, ‘‘ believed that they had power to whip all cre- 
ation. But suddenly the mist clears away, and the 
Grand Army of the Potomac are seen running away 
from their first field of battle as fast as their long lean 
legs can carry them?! .. . abandoning their artillery, 
throwing away their muskets—with no one pursuing 
them! ... The ‘tottle’ of the whole will be that the 
Yankees will learn, what nothing less could have taught 
them, namely, the vulgarity and ignorance of mob 
government.’”? 


But poor friendly Motley, who had been appointed 
United States Ambassador to Vienna, was_ broken- 
hearted at the unnatural strife, and wrote long impas- 
sioned letters in which he tried to convert Murray and 
the Albemarle Street circle to the Federal point of view. 


“For us, alas!’’ he laments on December 25, “‘ the 
words, ‘ Merry Christmas’ are a mockery, and I pray 
never to see the return of another if it is to be as sad as 
this one. ... I have not yet renounced the hope that 
the ineffable calamity of a war between your country and 
mine may be averted. I am not going to say one word 
on this subject except that, ever since our war began, I 


1 He alludes, of course, to the Battle of Bull Run on July 21, when 
the Union troops were routed. 

2 Another friend of Murray’s, Lord Lindsay, wrote that he agreed 
that good would come out of the struggle, ‘‘ were it only the unveiling 
of the hag Democracy, who passes among so many of our countrymen 
as a paragon of perfection and loveliness.” 
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have hoped that this additional misfortune might be 
spared us, and that so far as my humble efforts could go, 
I have done my best at all times and in all places to pro- 
mote a good feeling between the countries. I will not 
allow myself to think that you are of the party in England 
that wishes war between us, but trust that you would 
prefer an honourable adjustment of the Trent case. . . . 
You may suppose that we, in this isolated place, are 
almost sick with anxiety, and I hardly know how, in 
case of war, we are to endure it at this distance. ‘The 
prospects of receiving telegrams this winter announcing 
the bombardment of Boston, where my second daughter 
is now living, where my parents and all my relations 
reside—in the neighbourhood of which the first horrors 
of this new warfare must take place—is not a cheerful one.” 


Murray made no secret of his opinions about the war, 
for John Reid, whom he had invited to contribute a 
paper on American affairs to the Quarterly, writes : 


‘* T am inclined to think that you take rather a disastrous 
view of both the present and future of the United States. 
I have seen a great deal of American politicians, both at 
Washington and elsewhere, from the President down to 
the Western stump-orator, and I have no hesitation in 
saying that, taken altogether, with astonishingly few 
exceptions, they are a set of office-seeking, unprincipled 
rogues. ‘They have no extended views, no definite aims 
or purposes—the aggrandisement of self is their one 
object for which they are prepared to trail any higher 
principles, which at any time they have felt or professed, 
through the mire. I do believe that among the 36 mem- 


1 It will be remembered that in October, 1861, Captain Wilkes of 
the U.S.N. intercepted the British mail-steamer Trent, and took off 
two Confederate commissioners, Messrs. Mason and Slidell, who had 
been accredited to France. They were imprisoned for a time at Fort 
Warren, but were released on January 1, 1862, at the request of the 
British Government. The affair nearly led to war between England 
and the United States. 
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bers of Congress there are few who have even an 
admixture of higher notions. Law is weak in the United 
States to an extent which I could have hardly believed. 
Thus far I agree with you, but I think your condemnation 
is a little indiscriminate. ‘The people, that 1s the Amert- 
can people, are to some extent educated and enlightened. 
The curse of bad rulers is partly fastened upon them 
by the enormous and ever-increasing foreign element— 
people who are no more fit to be entrusted with the 
franchise than when they constituted the dangerous 
classes here, in Ireland and in Germany. I think that 
the popular sentiment, too often dormant, when fairly 
called out, is always on the side of law, order and right, 
and that the maxim vox populi vox Det is generally true 
in the States. The Vigilance Committees which seized 
upon San Francisco and New Orleans show a frightful 
condition of society, and arise from the universal cor- 
ruption and the weakness of the law... .” 


In the summer of 1862 Motley invited Mr. Murray 
to spend a few weeks with him in Vienna, and to take 
the opportunity of correcting his South German Hand- 
book. He says that he is almost tempted to forswear 
history from seeing how incapable contemporaries are 
of judging of the events that unroll themselves before 


their very eyes. 


‘“ How wonderfully,” he exclaims, “‘ has our civil war 
been misapprehended in its causes, its aspects and its 
results by a vast majority of your nation—you speak of 
it in your letter as a “most hopeless and cruel war.’ 
Cruel it 1s, for war 1s always cruel. Hopeless it is not, 
for a peace alone would be hopeless and more cruel than 
the bloodiest war. The success of this infernal slave- 
holders’ meeting, and the establishment of their ‘ con- 
federacy ’ based on slavery as its corner stone, means 
perpetual warfare on our Continent. But mark my 
words. This thing will mever occur. You and I will 
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not live to see this ‘ Confederacy’ established.1 We shall 
fight twenty years if necessary, to prevent the dismember- 
ment of our Republic—and in that the great American 
people has but one mind. ... 

‘““T have no motive in deceiving you or in deceiving 
myself. I daresay I may be totally ruined in fortune, but 
I should prefer that to national extinction and the triumph 
of the slaveholders. I may lose many dear friends and 
relatives in the wars, and I can only envy them for dying 
in so noble a cause. I don’t say how long the contest 
may be, nor how many disasters we may have. Men 
are short lived. Man is immortal, for aught I know, 
even on this earth, and this generation is working for 
posterity. Perhaps the contest has but just begun. 
Certainly we have hardly begun upon our resources 
either in men or money. Let a single fact or two set at 
rest all the hysterical folly of The Times * and other 
America-hating journals as to our national bankruptcy. 
The annual earnings of American industry are 800 
millions sterling. ‘The total amount of our national debt 
(including 100 million dollars which we owed before the 
war) is, at the present moment, 96 millions sterling. In 
short 12 per cent. of our zmcome is equal to the capital of 
our debts. ... The talk in your papers about our 
national bankruptcy, irredeemable paper in _ floods, 
Government spending 3 millions a day, and so on—is 
all bosh. ‘There is no more doubt of Congress passing 
their tax bill, and collecting the money, than there is of 
your paying your tailor’s bill. On the other hand, the 
‘ Confederacy’ issue notes—unlimited except by the 
difficulties of procuring paper to print them on—which 
are already by the last quotations at 100% discount. 
It is true that they hang people who refuse to take them 
(the notes), an enforcement of legal tender to which we 
have not yet resorted.” 


1 By the Southerners. 
2 Motley wrote many letters to The Times, which was violently 
pro-Confederate. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


DARWIN ON ORCHIDS—-DU CHAILLU AND HIS GORILLAS--PENTLAND AND 
HIS ROYALTIES—J. A. SYMONDS, THE POET BARNES AND M. TAINE 


X N Y HOLLY unperturbed by the uproar and com- 
motion in the New World, our philosophers 
and scientists were placidly working out 
their theories and trying their experiments at home. 
Darwin had finished his work on the Fertilization of 
Orchids in April. He thought that it contained some 
new and striking facts which would interest enthusiasts 
in Natural History, but he feared it would be too explicit 
for the general public. ‘‘ In short,’ he concludes, “ I 
know not in the least whether the book will sell. If it 
prove a dead failure I should hold myself responsible.” 
He professes to be terrified at Murray’s bold proposal 
to print 1500 copies. However, the edition sold off 
quickly, and on the reviews the author comments with 
his usual cheerful modesty. ‘‘ The Botanist has praised 
me to the skies. The Atheneum treats me with very 
kind pity and contempt, but the reviewer knew nothing 
of his subject. ... There is a superb, but I fear 
exaggerated, review in the London, but I have not been 
such a fool as I thought to publish.” 

It is worth noting, in passing, that Murray brought 
out a work on Astronomy this year, a copy of which 
he sent to a friend, John Dickenson.? In acknowledging 
the “ beautiful book ’’ Dickenson remarks, ‘‘ But your 
beauty is not absolutely faultless. I don’t like the 

1'This may have been John Dickenson (1815-76) who wrote chiefly 


on Indian subjects. 
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reference to Genesis. Let every tub stand on its own 
bottom. Genesis is no longer allowed to bother Geology ; 
it has still less to do with Astronomy; and you may 
depend upon it the Jews’ history will do all the better 
for being left to itself.’ Which shows that a good deal 
of water had flowed under the bridge since Genesis had 
been allowed to “ bother’ Darwin and Huxley only 
three years before. 

The appearance of the famous little African traveller, 
Du Chaillu,! with his strange stories of gorillas, pygmies 
and cannibals, caused some heart-burnings in the scienti- 
fic world, for English naturalists had never seen a gorilla, 
and were loath to believe in the creature. Of course Du 
Chaillu had a book under his arm, and of course he 
found his spiritual home in Albemarle Street. Murray 
considered that his Explorations in Equatorial Africa 
was “‘a most interesting and valuable record of enter- 
prise and discovery in geography and natural history.” 
He offered him high terms for his work, although Du 
Chaillu, who could chatter fluently in seven languages, 
could not write half a dozen lines in correct English.? 

The book, which was elaborately illustrated, was a 
success, though some of the critics refused to believe the 
author’s stories about the gorilla and his habits. The 
chief sceptic was Dr. Gray, curator of the British Museum, 
but Murray said that Gray’s objections were an excellent 
advertisement for the book. Further, the publisher 
demanded (in a letter to Dr. Lindley) “ fair play for 
a traveller who had risked his life in exploring new 


1 Paul Du Chaillu (1837-1903). He was born in Louisiana, but 
educated in Paris. He began his travels early, and spent four years 
in exploring the equatorial region of West Africa, travelling about 
8,000 miles on foot, only accompanied by natives. Though he did 
not discover new countries, like Livingstone and Stanley, he lived 
among cannibals, and shot thousands of birds and beasts, many of 
them of hitherto unknown species. 

2 His book had to be revised by a more expert hand. 


A.J.M. Oo 
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countries, and had made discoveries which were pro- 
nounced by leading naturalists to be of the highest 
importance.” He was indignant also with his old 
friend Waterton,) who had rushed into print on the 
enemies’ side without seeing the skins and skeletons of 
the gorillas. 


‘If he had seen them, he would have discovered that 
there are few branches and not many trees capable of 
bearing a beast as heavy as you, Waterton, and me 
altogether. Consequently, that though he may resort 
to trees, it is pretty clear that he does not five in them. 
Moreover, however soft his soles may be, the outside of 
the phlanges and kumbles are covered with those very 
warts and callosities which Waterton desiderates, showing 
that the animal constantly walks on his closed paws. . . . 
If you doubt about the voice of the gorilla being heard 
three miles off, ask Huxley what is the nature and con- 
struction of the larynx of the beast.” 


Du Chaillu got the better of his detractors, for thanks 
to the championship of Owen and Murchison, he was 
invited to lecture and show his skins at a meeting of the 
Royal Geographical Society, and the British Museum 
bought some of his specimens. The little man became 
a favourite with the Murray children, who called him 
the ““ Monkey Man.” ‘They much preferred him to the 
“Scratchy Man ’—their name for George Borrow— 
who had an unpleasant habit of running after them and 
threatening to scratch their faces ! 


Mr. Murray, as has been seen, was careful to keep in 
touch with his many friends in “ foreign parts.”’ One 
of the most faithful of his correspondents was Joseph 
Pentland, part-editor of the Handbook of Rome. Pent- 
land divided his time between Italy and England, and 


1 Charles Waterton, the naturalist and traveller, author of Wanderings 
in South America. 
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kept a grave for his own use in each country. On 
returning to Rome one year he found, to his wrath, that 
a lady had been buried in his grave, and he insisted on 
having her transplanted !? 

The Prince of Wales and the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Prussia spent a part of the winter of 1862-3 
in Rome, and Pentland, much to his delight, was invited 
to act as their cicerone. To his friends in Albemarle 
Street he sent long and enthusiastic accounts of his 
adventures with the “ Royal Party.” 


“The Prince of Wales,” he writes, “‘is immensely 
improved in looks, intellect and information. His man- 
ners are most pleasing to all, his spirits extremely buoyant. 
He has learned much since I last saw him and forgotten 
nothing I had, three years ago, endeavoured to direct 
his attention to. His memory of things, persons, and 
of past times is most extraordinary. 

“The Roman Catholics here are buoying themselves 
up with the idea that the Prince of Wales has tendencies 
towards their creed, and that his second visit to Rome 
is not unconnected with those feelings. I can assure 
you, and I beg you will make this generally known to 
your Protestant friends, that there is not among H.M.’s 
subjects a man more firm or decided in the principles 
of attachment and support to that Church under which 
he has been brought up. 

‘“A propos of Church matters, you know I am not a 
constant church-goer, but on Sunday last the Prince 
insisted on my accompanying him to the Chapel here, as 
I did; Odo Russell and myself sitting by him. On 
coming out the Prince said, ‘ Well, Mr. P., I saw you 
listening most attentively to the sermon—tell me what 
it was all about ’—to which I was obliged to answer that 
I had not heard a blessed word of prayers or sermon, 
that it was all dumb show to me.?. The clergyman, who 


1 He died in England, and was buried at Kensal Green. 
2 Pentland was extremely deaf. 
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is very high church, bowing to the altar and at the name 
of Christ, turns his face to the wall behind the altar (in 
reading the Belief in the Communion Service), which 
here stands north and south, and I believe the Rubric 
directs that the officient should look East. This the 
Prince remarked, saying, ‘ Why don’t you trace a north 
and south line before the altar for the Rev. Mr. Wood- 
house’s guidance ?’ ”’ 


As for the Princess Royal, the old gentleman can 
hardly find words eloquent enough to describe her and 
her many virtues. 


““In the whole course of my experience of female 
character,’ he exclaims, “I have never met a more 
intellectual and well-informed person than the Princess 
Royal.1 She is extremely well-read in classical literature 
and history, and can talk very sensibly on every subject, 
even those so foreign to ordinary ladies’ education as 
natural history, etc. As to her beauty, I will say nothing 
beyond that she has a most pleasing intellectual counten- 
ance, and a most lovely animated expression. She is 
English to the back-bone in all her sentiments, and a 
most staunch Protestant.” 


There were already rumours to the effect that the 
Princess was not too happy in her adopted country. 


“Of all the reports about the Princess Royal’s un- 
happiness,” continues Pentland, “I can only say that I 
never witnessed a happier couple ; they are more like 
young people just out of the honeymoon than a couple 
married for five years—the husband being most attached 
and loving towards his wife. The Princess has often 
spoken to me of Princess Alexandra, whom she represents 
as a most excellent person, full of talent, good sense, 
and with a strong religious feeling, without exaggeration ; 


1 The Princess Victoria was twenty-two, and had been married to 
the Crown Prince of Prussia in 1858. 
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she has more than once said to me, it will be her brother’s 
fault if he be not happy.” ? 


And finally we get a pleasing little picture of the 
Princess’s parting with her brother, who was going to 
Brussels to meet Princess Alexandra on her return from 


England. 


“The leave-taking was most touching, the Princess 
jumping on the step of the carriage for a last kiss, her 
pretty face as red as a love-apple, her eyes streaming. 
When the Prince’s servants came up, she shook hands 
most cordially with each, giving to everyone separate 
messages to their comrades at home, to whom she wished 
to be remembered—a proceeding so different from that 
in use in her adopted country.” 


Among the correspondence for this period are one or 
two letters from friends who desire to introduce new 
authors to Albemarle Street. Hugh Pearson wishes to 
introduce his excellent friend, Mr. Symonds,? to Mr. 
Murray. He is, he explains, 


“the only son of Dr. Symonds of Clifton, and is now 
Fellow of Magdalen, Oxford. He was eminently distin- 
guished at Harrow and Oxford—a First Class—and last 
year he got the English Essay. He is quite full of 
literature, and my belief is that he will be an admirable 
writer. His father, as you probably know, is a very able 
man, and as well known in the literary as the medical 
world. John Symonds, my friend, has been writing 
something lately on English literature, and I think he 
wants to consult you on the subject. He has contributed 
a good deal to the Saturday Review lately. I should like 


1 The Prince of Wales became engaged to Princess Alexandra in 
September, 1862, and was married to her on March 10, 1863. 

2 John Addington Symonds (1840-93). He wrote a review of 
Crowe and Cavaselle’s History of Painting for the Quarterly. He is 
best remembered by his History of the Italian Renaissance. 
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you to see his Essay which seems to me full of promise. 
May I tell him to call on you? I am quite sure you 
will like him. I should think him very likely to turn 
into a Quarterly writer. He is reading for the Bar, but 
I doubt his health being strong enough for it.” 


Next comes a little note from Sir Charles Tennant 
to introduce the Rev. William Barnes,! who had written 
a paper on “ Our Elder Brethren, the Frisians, their 
history, language and literature. ... Though better 
known as the Dorsetshire Poet par excellence, my friend 
Mr. Barnes is one of our most learned philologists. 
But he is also a very shy man living in great retirement.” 

Lastly M. Taine writes to ask if Mr. Murray will 
publish a translation of his Notes on England, and re- 
minds his correspondent that they had met at a white- 
bait dinner at Greenwich given by Monckton Milnes. 
He had thought that the skin would be taken off his 
tongue by the terribly high seasoning of the sauce. 


1 Barnes, who was born in 1801, had published Dorset poems as 
early as 1838 He published a philological grammar in 1854 and a 
book on the Roots and Stems of English in 1862. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


THE AMERICAN WAR—‘‘ THE LOST TALES OF MILETUS ’’-—DEMAND 
FOR HANDBOOKS—LIFE IN ROME 


HE American War was still dragging on, and the 
letters from New York correspondents give 
curious and sometimes contradictory accounts 

of the state of the country. A Mr. J. F. Kirk, author 
of an unsuccessful work on Charles the Bold,'! writes 
from his home in Massachusetts on August 2: 


‘The dismal medium through which American affairs 
are seen abroad had prepared me to find some terrible 
changes on my return; and the doings at the custom- 
house, where an absurd system is disgracefully admin- 
istered, and where the worst feature of American life— 
the dog in ofhce—is seen to perfection, did not tend to 
reassure me. But since passing the cordon, I have 
found the social condition of the country much the same 
as when I left. There is even less excitement in regard 
to the war, and happily the usual bustle of a presidential 
election has not yet begun. In fact, Lincoln’s re-election 
is all but certain. 

‘The resolution to carry on the war still prevails with 
the bulk of the people. The restoration of the Union is 
considered the only means of attaining a secure peace. 
The South, on its part, is equally resolute and confident, 
and does not abate a jot of its demands. It still displays 
greater energy than the North, but the drain on its 
resources is great in proportion. It has no immigration 


1“ You are,” he assures Murray, ‘‘ the only publisher at whose 
table an author who has missed fire might sit at ease.” 
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to supply the waste of life ; it cannot put arms into the 
hands of the negroes. It is fast losing its slaves, that is 
to say its labour, without which even capital is useless. 
On the whole there is no present prospect of a termination 
of the war; yet the military situation seems to be a 
critical one, and puts the power of the Confederates 
more completely to the test than any previous campaign 
has done.” 


A pleasant New Year’s letter arrived from Motley, 
who was delighted to hear that The United Netherlands 
was going off well. He hopes to have the last volume 
finished by the end of the year, and continues : 


‘““ Meanwhile I am digging the cellar and laying in 
bricks and mortar for the Thirty- Years’ War—a work 
which will probably occupy me for all that remains to 
me of life, and will perhaps be finished by my executors. 

You remember what Lord Melbourne said, when 
told that an author of his acquaintance had just died, 
‘Thank God! Now I can bind the fellow up.’ But I 
am disposed to have this work bound up, if possible, 
before my demise. Moreover, there is a very important 
consideration for me. It is impossible for me to publish 
anything new in the United States until the war is 
finished. It will probably take the whole of this year 
to squash the rebellion—perhaps more. My only fear 
is that it may cave in suddenly. I think not, however, 
and I hope not. ‘ Thorough is our maxim.’ So long 
as there is a vestige left of slavery and of the damnable 
oligarchy based upon it, the war, I trust, will be waged. 
If the rebels are so very good as to assist us by arming 
their slaves, the real end will be hastened. Of all the 
dismal practical jokes ever perpetrated that of ordering 
slaves to fight for a confederacy corner-stoned upon 
slavery is about the most dreary.” 


Murray, like most of his friends, thought that the 
North should not try to keep the South against her will. 
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After all, the North had rebelled against England, and 
broken away, less than a hundred years before. How 
could she expect England to sympathize with her effort 
to hold fast the seceding States? But this argument 
was rejected with disdain by the now triumphant Yankees. 
The gentleman who had commissioned the apricot jam 
—one is glad to hear that it arrived safely, and before it 
was expected—wrote on April ro: . 


“Your advice about letting the South go free came 
at a funny juncture, just as we had heard of the surrender 
of Richmond. To-day we had the news of Lee’s 
surrender,? which is virtually the end of the war. Our 
public feels very magnanimous, and there is every dis- 
position to let the South down easy. I am not without 
hope that the last blood has been shed—unless there has 
been fighting at Mobile, the capture of which we may 
hear of at any moment. As to Jeff Davis,’ the prevalent 
wish is that he may escape to Mexico or Europe. I 
wouldn’t give a year’s purchase for Maximilian’s 
‘empire’ about this time.” ‘ 


About this time Mr. Murray was able to put in hand 
his long-cherished scheme for the publication of a great 
Bible Commentary, which would be a help and guide to 
the unlearned. He specially desired that it should be 
“intelligible to women.” As early as 1861 he had 
offered Canon Thomson four hundred guineas to edit 
a work of this description. Now Canon Thomson had 
become Archbishop of York, and as both he and Mr. 
Denison, the Speaker (afterwards Lord Ossington), were 
keenly interested in the idea, it was arranged that the 

1 Richmond was evacuated on April 2, 1865. 

2 General Lee surrendered to General Grant on April 9. 

8 Jefferson Davis, President of the Confederate States, was captured 
in May, 1865, and was imprisoned for two years in Fort Monroe. 


“ Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico, was shot by rebels on June 10, 
1867. 
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book should be brought out under their joint auspices. 
Dr. Cook, Canon of Exeter, was appointed General 
Editor, and he was to be assisted by an imposing list of 
contributors, lay and clerical. Murray was proud to 
be the publisher of such a work, which was intended as a 
counterblast to the modernist teaching of Essays and 
Reviews. He took upon himself the whole risk of the 
publication, though he believed the expenses would 
amount to at least {11,000. He agreed, as soon as the 
cost of production was paid off, to hand over half the 
profits to a Committee of Management. 

For the next few years the affairs of the Speaker’s 
Commentary take up much space in the office correspon- 
dence. It was difficult to find contributors who were, 
more or less, of the same way of thinking, and there 
were many disputes over the interpretation of obscure 
passages in the Scriptures. Byron used to say that 
John Murray II published for “ too many Bishops,” and 
it must be confessed that, from the point of view of 
general interest, the archives suffer from too many 
letters from Bishops—to say nothing of the inferior 
clergy. 

It was in this year that John Murray, for the first time 
in his career, raised his ban upon poetry. He published 
Lord Derby’s fine translation of Homer’s Iliad which— 
considering the subject—had quite a popular success. 
The first edition of three thousand copies was exhausted 
at the end of nine months, and Murray was eager to 
publish another large edition. He explains that he 
would be amply compensated for his risk and trouble 
by one-third of the profits, instead of half, as had been 
agreed. “‘ The great success of your translation,” he 
adds, “‘is an interesting proof of how large a class of 
Englishmen retain their taste for classical studies.” 
Even Punch thought the subject worth a joke, and 

1 It was generally known as the Speaker’s Commentary. 
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Tenniel drew a cartoon which shows Lord Derby dis- 
playing a bust of Homer to Lords Shaftesbury and 
Palmerston. ‘‘ Seen my Homer? Either of you trans- 
lating anything ?”’ asks Lord Derby. ‘“‘ What, I and 
Palmerston?’”’ retorts Lord Shaftesbury, ‘‘ We translate 
nothing but Bishops.” 

Encouraged by this classic success, Murray now agreed 
to publish The Lost Tales of Miletus by his old friend, 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. The author was very 
anxious that his new work should have fair play from 
the critics, who had never been too kind to him. 


“The experiment,” he writes, “is so new (whatever 
the worth of the novelty), both as to the vein re-opened 
in the old mine of classic Myths, and the mode in which 
the one therein found is worked-up, that it can scarcely 
fail to attract some attention. I think the Public will 
be pleased if the Critics will let them. I say this because 
the stories themselves, which I do not invent, have a 
degree of what Dramatists call ‘ back-bone ’—viz., 
strength of interest.” 


The Tales came out early in the New Year, but appealed 
to neither public nor critics.? 


bf 


‘““T suppose,” wrote the author in doleful strain, “ I 
am indebted to your kind consideration for a copy of 
the Daily News containing a review of my poems. ‘This 
is the only notice I have seen of them. But I have not 
looked into the newspapers much for the last fortnight. 
I suspect that I shall not be reviewed at all in The Times, 
and that I shall owe as little obligation to the Press 
generally as up to this day I do owe. 

“In prose, if of a popular nature, the Public judge for 
themselves, and tho’ even there the Press is not to be 
despised, an author is to a certain extent independent of 


1 He was created Baron Lytton of Knebworth in 1866. 
2 Dickens described The Lost Tales of Miletus as ‘‘a noble book.” 
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its voices. But I fear in Poetry that nothing ever fairly 
reaches the public which is ignored or slighted by the 
critical Press. And I begin to feel scruples of conscience 
in having asked you to undertake an unprofitable 
trouble... .”? 


The Handbooks continued to be in great demand, 
and there were frequent and passionate requests for new 
editions. 


“Tam dying for a copy of the Handbook to Southern 
Germany,” writes Motley from Vienna. ‘ You were 
kind enough to give me a copy in 1861. A year or two 
ago I gave it to a desperate traveller from California, 
whose pocket had just been picked of it, and who would 
have given its weight in gold for another. I made him 
a present of it and sent him away with tears of gratitude 
on his nose. You see what straits people are reduced to 
in consequence of the non-appearance of the new edition. 
Booksellers are howling for it, and travellers are picking 
pockets and having them picked.” 


Frederic Locker * wrote from Rome to beg for the new 
edition of the Handbook to that city—the same that 
Mr. Murray had given to Gladstone who was also on a 
visit to Rome. 


“Poor Mr. Gladstone,” he adds (December, 1866), 
“is laid up with a bad sore throat. He would stand in 
his shirt at an open window at 5 o’clock in the morning 
to see the French troops leave Rome,’ and he is paying the 
penalty of his imprudence. His house has been twice 
on fire in the last week—and Mrs. Gladstone has lost a 
very handsome diamond ornament. All that I have 
told you makes a very unpleasant complication. Rome 


1 After this experience Murray declared that in Ais hands poetry 
always became waste-paper. 

2 Afterward Locker-Lampson, the poet. 

’'The French troops were withdrawn from Rome in 1866, but 
returned in 1867. 
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is very empty, but very quiet. Disturbances are anti- 
cipated in the provinces, but we hope that matters will 
be quiet within the walls... .” 


Motley had taken his family to Rome for the winter, 
and remarks that Louis Napoleon was doing his best 
to make that place intolerable. 


“It is thought,” he writes in November, “ that the 
combined armies of Napoleon and Victor Emmanuel and 
the Papal Zouaves will be able to put down Garibaldi and 
his 5,000. When this has been done the temporal power 
is rescued and civilization saved! ... Fate has caused 
me for my sins to pass the winter in this very filthy little 
French garrison town.!' I am out of humanity’s reach, 
and my newspapers are seized—as a matter of 
course. Fancy the degradation of a place in which even 
Galignani’s—most grovelling of journals—is considered 
seditious ! ”’ 


1 His description of Rome ! 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


THE PASSING OF THE REFORM BILL—-GLADSTONE AND THE ‘‘ QUARTERLY ”’ 
—DR. WILLIAM SMITH—ARMINIUS VAMBERY—DU CHAILLU IN 
AMERICA 


fs chief political event of the year 1867 was, of 


course, the passing of the new Reform Bill, 

though this received scant attention from 
Murray’s correspondents. It was true that the Bill had 
been passed by a Conservative Government—another 
instance of stealing the Whigs’ clothes while they were 
bathing—but the old Tories thoroughly disapproved of 
it, and their views were probably summed up in the 
following outspoken letter from A. G. Stapleton,! dated 
November 20: 


‘“ It was a curious scene at the Home Office—just an 
inkling of England’s future. The British Government 
and the Legislature have deliberately and without a 
shadow of a real excuse, done for this country what the 
conquering Northerners with their excited and vengeful 
passions have done with the wretched Southerners—viz. 
turned society topsy-turvy. Confidence in the working 
classes, forsooth! Bah! I have confidence in no 
single class, whether regal, aristocratical, mercantile or 
middle—each and all, possessed of unchecked power will 
abuse it. The British Constitution was composed of 
checks, each upon each, and all upon all.” 


In spite of the differences in their political views, the 
solid friendship between Gladstone and his publisher 
1 Augustus Stapleton (1800-80). He had been Canning’s private 
secretary and was the author of George Canning and his Times. 
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was unbroken save by an occasional protest from the 
statesman against some rough handling in the Quarterly. 
Mr. Murray stayed at Hawarden nearly every year, 
and Gladstone regularly attended the Albemarle Street 
parties, which he said were the most charming in 
London. His speeches and pamphlets were all pub- 
lished by Murray and now, relieved from the cares of 
office, he suggested that he should contribute some 
articles to the Quarterly. He reviewed Tennyson’s 
Poems, and in October he wrote to his old friend : 


“If you have a mind to mention to your Editor a 
classical article for the Quarterly, I think I could write 
one upon Poseidon. ‘That deity is a great mystery, and 
so I was obliged to treat him in my book on Homer. I 
think I have got the key, but of course the argument 
would have to be stated with modesty. I consider that 
he was certainly Phcenician, and probably the head of the 
Pheenician system. But I trust to you to let me know 
if the Reviewer cannot enter into these watery depths.” 


Mr. Macpherson resigned his editorship of the 
Quarterly this year, and he was succeeded by Dr. William 
Smith, commonly known as “ Dictionary Smith,’ who 
was one of the pillars of the Albemarle Street House. 
He was a man of phenomenal industry and vast learning, 
who edited Greek and Roman classics, and was respon- 
sible for Dictionaries of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
Biography and Mythology, Geography, etc. He also 
brought out Dictionaries of the Bible, and of Christian 
Antiquities, Biography, Literature, etc., to say nothing of 
Students’ Manuals and Grammars. He was fifty-four at 
this time, but like most hard-working men, he was always 
ready to undertake new tasks, and he edited the Quarterly 
conscientiously, if not brilliantly, for twenty-six years.} 

1 Dr. Smith could not have got through such an immense amount 


of work if it were not that he had an “ understudy ”’ in the person of 
his brother, Philip Smith. 
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But, quite early in his editorship Dr. Smith got into 
a scrape over a political article which provoked Mr. 
Gladstone to write reproachfully to his publisher : 


‘* We have been in relations for thirty years and have 
differed on essential matters for some five and twenty. 
But we have contrived thus far to restrain these differences 
within their own ground. I would fain hope it may be 
so till the end of the chapter. But I have now to point 
out that a passage in the Quarterly Review just published 
dispenses with this restraint. It isin page 550. ‘ Great 
leaders condescend to receive deputations of which the 
offscourings of the community were the spokesmen.’ 
Those who are responsible for the production of the 
Quarterly Review ought to know the circumstances under 
which Mr. Finlen came to my house during the last 
summer as they were explained in the House of Commons 
shortly after. I submit to you that this passage calls 
for some apology.” 


Mr. Murray was quite able to hold his own in the little 
controversy. 


“It is a painful subject to me,” he replied, “ and 
constantly recurring, to think that you and the Quarterly 
should be on opposite sides. I cannot take blame for 
this, because the Quarterly continues doggedly to its old 
Conservative principles, as is shewn by its abusing 
Disraeli as the introducer of a Reform Bill, and yet 
supporting him as a Defender of the Church. 

‘“ As regards yourself my consolation has been that 
the Editor honours and esteems you personally, and, as I 
can testify, is on all occasions anxious and careful to 
eliminate from the articles he publishes any matter 
which should be considered as personally offensive, or 
passing beyond the bounds of fair political controversy.” 


He concludes with the assurance that the Editor will 
do all in his power to make reparation. It must be 





SIR WILLIAM SMITH 


Fron a painting by Sir Groror Rem, P.RS.A, 
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admitted that the offending article, The Public Questions 
at Issue,) dealt most drastically with Mr. Gladstone’s 
recent speeches, and especially with his address to his 
electors. However, a note in the next number con- 
tained a semi-apology for the omission to mention 
Gladstone’s explanation in the House that his knowledge 
of Finlen was vague, and that he was not aware that the 
man was to accompany the deputation. Gladstone was 
perfectly satisfied with the amende. 


Famous travellers and explorers continued to haunt 
the portals of No. 50, secure of a warm welcome from 
the master of the house. Among them came Arminius 
Vambéry, an Hungarian Jew, who, in spite of obscure 
birth and the direst poverty, had mastered several 
Oriental languages and dialects. In 1862-4 he had 
travelled in the disguise of a dervish, by routes hitherto 
unknown to Europeans, through the deserts of the Oxus 
to Khiva and Samarcand. His Travels and Adventures 
in Central Asia was painfully written out from notes 
made on tiny scraps of paper which he had concealed in 
his dress—together with a little packet of strychnine 
pills, for he knew that discovery would mean not only 
death but torture. However, after encountering many 
perils and hardships, he came safely through, and the 
story of his wanderings brought him fame. 

On his first visit to England Vambéry, who had 
brought letters of introduction from Layard, Murchison 
and Lord Strangford, found himself transformed from 
a dervish into one of the lions of the London season. 
After a lecture before the Royal Geographical Society, 
he was inundated with offers from publishers. Lord 
Strangford brought him in touch with Mr. Murray, 
and a contract was quickly settled for his book. He was 
to receive half-profits for the first edition and, when 

1 By L. T. Jennings. 


A.J.M. P 
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that was sold out, he would be free to make what arrange- 
ments he pleased for the next. He thought these con- 
ditions poor enough, but his friends assured him that 
the connection with Murray would serve as an intro- 
duction to the best English society, for the Albemarle 
Street House was ‘the literary forum of the élite,” 
and any dealings with the firm “ raised an author to the 
position of a gentleman, even if they did not provide 
him with means to live as such.”’ Murray, however, 
paid him so large a sum in advance of royalties that he 
felt that he had suddenly become a Creesus. 

“The Explorer,” as he was commonly called, was 
taken up by Lord Palmerston, who invited him to dinner, 
and thoroughly enjoyed his stories about the harem and 
other Eastern institutions... At a “ night-club ” ? he was 
introduced to the Prince of Wales, who took a liking to 
him, and asked him to stay at Sandringham. On a later 
visit to England he was invited to dine and sleep at 
Windsor, where he had much conversation with the 
Queen about Oriental affairs. He was strongly in 
favour of English rule in the East, and as strongly 
against the Russian influence. 

Vambéry, who had expected colossal sums from the 
sale of his book, was bitterly disappointed when he 
found that his share only amounted to {500. He 
thought that he had been badly treated by his publisher, 
but it may be recorded that Mr. Hallam Murray looked 
into the accounts with Vambéry and discovered that the 
author had been given the whole of the profits from his 
book, instead of a half-share. ‘“‘ The Explorer ”’ was 

1 As a noted yarn-spinner, Vambéry became a great favourite with 
the Murray boys. His best anecdotes have been preserved in his 
books. 

2 This was the Cosmopolitan Club, which did not open its doors 
till midnight. 


8 This was after the appearance of his book on The Coming Struggle 
for Indta. 
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also disappointed with the reviews of his work, and after 
the publication of his second book of travels, he returned 
somewhat disconsolately to Buda-Pesth, where he took 
up a poorly-paid appointment as Professor of Oriental 
Languages.! 


Meanwhile “the Monkey-Man,” Du Chaillu, was 
lecturing with great success in America. 


“We are going through a political crisis,” he writes, 
‘“ but the Republic has gone through so many before that 
it will go through this one safely. ‘The resources of the 
country are so enormous that it rights itself very soon. 
I had never any idea of the immense amount of coal this 
country possesses. Positively there are railways that 
cut through beds of coal, and houses that stand on coal 
beds. .. . 

“The speech of Lord Stanley, which was transmitted 
to us by telegraph, has made a very good impression 
here.2- The commercial classes and the right-thinking 
people do not want war with England. Only the sooner 
the Alabama controversy is settled the better, for it will 
then be taken out of the hands of the politicians here. . . . 

‘’ Dickens’s readings have proved quite a success, and 
he will return to England with his pockets full of money. 
He has had many crowded audiences. Nevertheless, 
he has been abused and calumniated, but not more than 
I have been in England. ‘The papers of Chicago have 
abused him and tried to make the people believe that 
he was very mean. But the good people knew better. 


1 Vambéry paid several subsequent visits to England, where he 
lectured and contributed to periodicals. 

* Lord Stanley admitted the principle of arbitration in connection 
with the Alabama, the Confederate ship, which, built at Birkenhead, 
did immense damage to the Federal shipping. The Union demanded 
compensation from Great Britain. The matter was referred to a 
tribunal at Geneva, and America was awarded a sum of over three 
million pounds. The long controversy which preceded the arbitration 
nearly led to war. 
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He gave two readings here last week and had each time 
a crowded house. I think he must be satisfied with the 
reception we have given him and that he will have 
pleasant recollections of America, for probably he will 
never come back here again. I met him in Philadelphia, 
and will probably assist at the dinner that will be given 
to him in New York before his departure.” 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


THE ‘‘ ACADEMY ’’—MRS. BEECHER STOWE—HAMILTON BROWNE 


[i year 1869 proved to be the most tempestuous 


in Mr. Murray’s business career of nearly fifty 

years. ‘There was only one venture in all that 
long period upon which he looked back upon with 
mortification and regret, and that was the founding of 
the Academy. Early in June he had been in negotiation 
with Mr. Appleton,? Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, for a new literary monthly. Mr. Murray it 
appeared, had been considering some such scheme for 
several years past, and had rejected various proposals 
because they did not seem to come up to the required 
standards. He was prepared to find the whole of the 
capital for such an undertaking—though it was as un- 
certain as a lottery—to pay all contributors handsomely, 
and to leave the Editor a free hand on condition that he 
—the publisher—should be allowed to offer suggestions 
and advice. 

A specimen number was submitted by Mr. Appleton 
and his friends, but Mr. Murray said that the issue of 
such a paper would be simply suicidal, for he could not 
see any prospect of profits. ‘‘ No exclusively learned 
periodical in this country,” he points out, “ has ever 
survived to become profitable. A high-class literary 
periodical for general readers, conducted by such a band 
of men as you have gathered together, might succeed, 
but all dead-weight without cork to float it is sure to 
sink to the bottom.” 

1 Charles Edward Appleton (1841-79). 
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However, the correspondence was continued. Mutual 
concessions were made and difficulties smoothed away, 
and on October 1 the first number of the Academy 
appeared. The paper had an excellent “ send-off,” for 
20,000 copies were sold, and the booksellers’ advertise- 
ments took up no less than twenty pages of two or three 
columns each. There was a bonne bouche in the shape 
of an unpublished statement by Byron on his matrimonial 
troubles, and signed reviews by Huxley, Matthew Arnold, 
W. M. Rossetti, Sidney Colvin and A. H. Layard, be- 
sides short notices of English and foreign works in 
almost every branch of learning. 

Mr. Murray’s friends wrote to express their awe-struck 
admiration of the very high standard set by the new 
publication. John Forster and George Grote both 
agreed that the literary excellence of the periodical 
would be its only bar to success, but Mrs. Grote re- 
marked that “‘ it would be easy to dilute it with a dash of 
Athenzum-like twaddle.”’ Martin Tupper, who had 
sent in a long article on Easter Island, probably gave 
voice to the general feeling when he wrote: 


“IT perceive your Academy is not what I guessed it 
might be. I imagined a large, illustrated Magazine full 
of elaborate essays. With yourself, I cannot approve 
the very high and dry, semi-infidel, scientifically and 
neologically difficult and unpopular tone that too much 
pervades it. And—do the public ke such an over- 
whelming mass of advertisements’? I know this pays 
the printer—but will it help the sale of the printing ? 
Remember the fate of your good father’s Representative 
—and achieve a better success. Of course I shall wait 
for your Editor’s ukase—but I despair as to my possibly 
exhaustive Essay on Easter Island—as too lengthy, too 
popular—I mean not difficult enough; e.g. what can 
Huxley mean by making a verb of ‘ atrophy’? Is it a 
learned word for diminish? But, passim, your Academy 
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is ‘caviare to the general’; as written for the few 
it cannot (without radical changes) be read by the 
many.” 


After this auspicious start, Murray found himself 
checked and thwarted at every turn by his “ highbrow ” 
Editor, who was “ wrapped up in Max Muller and 
Huxley,” and wished his paper to appeal to the most 
advanced scholars of Oxford. In answer to his pub- 
lisher’s complaints he sends the following quotation from 
a letter from Matthew Arnold: “I read your last 
number with a strong feeling how very well it was done. 
You have only to go on with numbers like the last. 
Lawrence on Tennyson very excellent ; but the whole 
number was capital.” 

‘* T think,” concludes Appleton, “‘ you will admit that 
Matthew Arnold is a good judge of the literary char- 
acter of a paper, and he will convince you that the 
Academy is already a success in the sense of being the 
best periodical of its kind in England.” 

The circulation of the paper quickly dropped from 
20,000 to 6,000, and the advertisement pages contracted 
from twenty to four! In vain the Editor was urged to 
make the periodical popular—not in any trivial sense— 
but in the way that Faraday and Tyndall were popular. 
He neglected to provide news—literary and scientific 
news—he despised the necessary business of securing 
subscribers and advertisers as “‘an after-thought,” 
and declared that ‘“‘any periodical to which Mr. 
Murray put his name should be excellent rather than 
lucrative.” 

This was bad enough, but worse was to come. Apple- 
ton proposed to print an article by a German professor 
on The Historic fesus, which Murray thought savoured of 
infidelity. ‘‘ I warn you,” he wrote, “ that if you press 
the publication the consequences will rest with you. In 
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my agreements I have given over to you the manage- 
ment with a stipulation that you are to insert noth- 
ing prejudicial to Religion or Good Morals.” Finally 
solicitors were called in and Appleton agreed, for a con- 
sideration, to take over the Academy himself. Murray, 
like his father before him, ‘‘ cut his loss,’? and was 


thankful to be rid of a bad bargain. 


In September Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s article, The True 
Story of Lady Byron, appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine. 
The whole subject of the so-called ‘ Byron Mystery ” 
has been so thoroughly threshed out of late years that 
there is very little mystery left, and it is not proposed 
to renew the controversy here. But the correspondence 
at this period contains a number of letters from Byronic 
champions, and it seems only fair to the poet’s mud- 
spattered memory that one or two of them should be 
quoted. Madame de Boissy’s worthless book My Recol- 
lections of Lord Byron, with its aspersions on the poet’s 
wife, had so outraged Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s sense of 
justice, that she felt bound to publish the story of the 
““ separation ” which Lady Byron had confided to her in 
1856. The Times opened its pages to a correspondence 
on the subject, and though most of the letters took the 
part of the poet, the writer of a leading article, while 
professing to doubt Mrs. Stowe’s story, summed up 
dead against Byron’s character as a man. Naturally 
No. 50 was shaken to its foundations by this attack on 
its hero, and it was arranged that Abraham Hayward 
should write an “ anti-Stowe ” article for the Quarterly. 
Lord Lovelace and Major Noel promised to give all 
the help in their power. 

Mr. Murray’s old friend, Lord Stanhope, the historian, 
wrote on September 15: 


‘“T have been greatly interested, as you may suppose, 
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in the various letters which The Times has printed on the 
foul slander (as I firmly believe it to be) on Lord Byron 
and his sister ; and I felt my fingers tingle to add another 
to the number in vindication, so far as I could offer it, 
of the injured lady. I was very well acquainted with 
her about forty years ago (alas !) and used to call upon 
her at St. James’ Palace to hear her speak about Lord 
Byron as she was very fond of doing. That fact itself 
is a presumption against what is alleged, since on such a 
supposition the subject would be felt as painful and 
avoided. She was extremely unprepossessing in her 
person and appearance—more like a nun than anything 
—and shy and sensitive to a fault in her mind and char- 
acter. I hold her to have been utterly incapable of such 
a crime as Mrs. B. Stowe is so unwarrantably seeking 
to cast upon her memory... . 

““T hope to see Mrs. Stowe herself, and her story 
also, handled with due severity in the Quarterly, although 
some very highly-qualified writer, both as to good writing 
and social experience, would be requisite. . . .” 


The statement about the separation which appeared in 
the first number of the Academy was found among 
Matthew Lewis’s papers. It was drawn up by Lord 
Byron when Hobhouse was staying with him at La Mira 
in 1817.1 The reader may be reminded that in this 
document the poet explains that from the first hour in 
which he was apprised of the intentions of the Noel 
family to the last communication between Lady Byron 
and himself, he had called repeatedly for a statement of 
their, or her, charges, and it was chiefly in consequence 
of Lady Byron’s claiming a promise on his part to 
consent to a separation, if such was really her wish, that 
he consented at all. 


“This claim,” the statement continues, ‘‘ and the 


1 It is generally known as the La Mira paper. 
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exasperating and inexpiable ! manner in which their 
object was pursued, which rendered it next to an im- 
possibility that two persons so divided could ever be 
re-united, induced me reluctantly then, and repentantly 
still, to sign the deed which I shall be most happy to 
cancel, and go before any tribunal which may discuss 
this business in the most public manner.” 


In a postscript Byron adds that he is still utterly 
ignorant of the charges against him, and for what purpose 
they have been kept back. 

This statement was not found altogether satisfactory, 
even by the champions of the poet. Lord Lindsay wrote 
that— 


“The paper is only open to one objection as far as I 
can see, I mean objection on the part of those who are 
determined to run him down,—viz. that, although given to 
Lewis, it was for the purpose of being shewn to Byron’s 
friends only, not (as far as appears) of being formally 
communicated to Lady Byron’s—that it is a private and 
not a public document—that the offer of going into court 
was not ‘ sincere ’"—that its having been found among 
Lewis’s papers after his death shews that it was not 
communicated or made use of. I do not for a moment 
view it in that light, for it 1s quite natural that a proud 
and aggrieved man should make such overtures in an 
indirect way, and the onus of apparent neglect must 
rest on Lewis’s memory ; but the probability is that those 
critics who misconstrue the touching letter to Lady B., 
which Byron, with very questionable taste, gave to Lady 
Blessington, will say in the same manner of the statement 
in your possession, that ‘it is a mystification.’ ”’ 


1 Lord Stanhope wrote to point out that Lord Byron was made to 
say (by the printers) that the conduct of Lady Byron and her friends 
was “‘ inexpiable,’’ viz., that no reparation or atonement on their part 
would ever induce him to forgive it. ‘‘ That would be a great wrong 
on his part, but J hope that he wrote ‘ Inexplicable.’” 
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A copy of the Quarterly with the anti-Stowe article 
was sent to Dickens, who returned it with his best thanks 
for the gratification he had enjoyed in reading the Byron 


paper. 


“Tt is admirably done,” he continues, “‘ (though cer- 
tainly with more command of temper than I could have 
brought to bear upon it, if I had had to do it), and 
should for ever dispose of Mrs. Stowe’s bestiality, con- 
cerning which piece of infamous trading in the dead, I 
want a new language in which to express the strength of 
my abhorrence. 

““T was sent for to have a very solemn interview with 
‘ Ada’! when she was dying. (She had wished for it, 
in consequence of her having thought much, during her 
illness, of the death of the child in Dombey.) She little 
thought, in speaking to me of her father, that the ghouls 
were even then growing their nails for his grave; but 
I think of it now. 

‘Lord help us all! To be, even for a month, at the 
mercy of the Beecher Stowes and the Preacher Foes ! 

Faithfully yours always 
CHARLES DICKENS.” 


Though it was now twenty-five years since the death 
of John II, there were still people in existence who 
imagined that John III was Byron’s publisher, which 
would have made him out almost a centenarian. In 
August came a long letter from Hamilton Browne,’ the 
poet’s fellow-traveller in Greece, who must have reached 
an advanced age himself. He writes from Sarthe : 


““T do not know if I have the pleasure of addressing the 


1 Lady Lovelace. 

2 A Scottish gentleman who had held an official post in the Ionian 
Islands. He published an account of his voyage with Byron in 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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gentleman who published the works of Lord Byron. I 
had the good fortune to accompany Byron from Italy to 
Greece, and persuaded him to halt at Cephalonia on his 
way thither, where an old and intimate friend of mine, the 
late General Sir Charles Napier, at that time a Philhellene, 
was Governor. Napier and Lord B. were mutually 
pleased with each other. Moore, in his Life of Lord 
Byron, names me, but 1s incorrect. 

‘““As Lord Byron did not seem disposed to quit 
Cephalonia for the Morea, Mr. Trelawny and myself 
volunteered our services to go there, and place ourselves 
in communication with Prince Mavrocordato and the 
other Greek Chieftains, to procure reliable information 
as to the true posture of affairs. I remained about two 
months in the Morea and saw all those personages at 
Hydra and Athens, and then returned to rejoin Lord B. 
with an invitation to come to Hydra in a Hydriote cruiser, 
which would be despatched for that purpose. 

“At Cephalonia I found letters which compelled me 
to return to England on private affairs. Lord B. re- 
quested me to take the route of Venice, and entrusted to 
me a letter to be given personally to the Countess Guic- 
cioli. In the lazaretto at Venice, I learned poor Lord 
B.’s death, and on being liberated from Quarantine, 
found that the Countess had been confined in a convent 
by the Austrians. I was subsequently named by the 
Greek Committee one of their delegates in Greece, but 
in 1824 I caught in the pestilential marshes of Argos, a 
fever which wellnigh proved fatal, and saved my life as 
if by a miracle, an old friend of mine, the present Admiral 
Henry Eden, then commanding a sloop of war, having 
found me in a state of unconsciousness in the Island of 
Milo brought me to [zlegible] where I received every 
attention from our Consul.” 


He goes on to explain—and this is probably the raison 
d’étre of his letter—that he had settled in France, and 
was adding to his income by selling very superior wines 
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at a very moderate price—4o per cent. below the prices 
in London. The best champagnes cost only 50s. a 
dozen and claret £18 for 25 dozen—all charges paid. 
He encloses copies of letters from some of his clients to 
the effect that the wine he sent them was “ excellent.” 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


THE LATER VICTORIANS—THE PLAGUES OF EGYPT-——THE FRANCO- 
PRUSSIAN WAR—GLADSTONE’S SCRAPE 


|: passing of the Reform Bill in 1867 marks a 


sort of cleavage line between the early and 

the late Victorians. Democracy was coming 
into its own, the former sharp division of classes became 
blurred, and among the people we meet (at No. 50) 
there are few ‘“‘characters” and fewer still with the 
antique charm of “period pieces.’’ But the cranks, who 
had found a happy hunting-ground at No. 50, and a 
long-suffering friend in Mr. Murray, were not yet quite 
extinct, and even more difficult to deal with were the 
““ lady-authoresses ’'"—as the critics called them—who 
hoped to make a little more easily by the pen than by 
the needle, but shrank from publicity as they would 
have shrunk from impropriety. Quite a long dull 
correspondence was carried on with a bashful “‘ M. M.” 
who wrote on such diverse topics as Social Life in India, 
Worsted-Work, and Fustifiable and Unjustifiable Debt. 
She trusted to Mr. Murray’s honour as a gentleman 
that he would not reveal her name if he should ever 
find it out. She begs him to correct her many errors 
and so ensure that ‘if it ever becomes known that I 
had appeared in Print, I should be spared the dyspeptic 
blush of indigestible ridicule.”’ 

A bolder spirit was “‘ Mrs. Captain Foker ”’ with a 
satirical comedy which had been highly praised by many 
distinguished literary friends. ‘ But,’? she adds, “it 
would require some courage to bring it on the stage, as 
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it deals very freely with lawyers, and all actors, I fancy, 
are more or less in their power. I could get the Prologue 
written for it by either of two of the most prominent 
literary statesmen of the day, who have perused portions 
of it and freely expressed their admiration.” 

A lady who must have struck terror into the heart of 
the publisher was a certain Rose Ellen K., who had 
‘““wangled ”’ an interview with Mr. Murray, in the 
course of which he told her that he preferred Memoirs 
and Travels to any other branch of literature. 


‘““T remember,” she writes, ‘‘ your very intellectual 
conversation on that and other literary matters, and now 
present you with a Memoir, though I am sorry enough 
to be the heroine of my own tale. Do not refuse to 
have it printed. Pray do not. Afhx this note of request 
to the Memoir and the most prudish cannot blame you. 
Think not that I shall be sorry afterwards. No. I have 
glossed over even too quickly the sufferings of my heart. 
I have chosen you, Mr. Murray, as the publisher of my 
wrongs—because you cannot fail of doing them justice, 
though I have only had the pleasure of seeing you once. 
Your father was Lord Byron’s friend—you must be mine. 
Yes—Ce que femme veut, homme le veut. My will is to 
be your law. . . . Oblige me by receiving any literary 
letters addressed to me at your house—and do not deliver 
them up to any other person. Do not let me be friend- 
less. It is full late to take the part of an authoress when 
the world can say in the poet’s words: 


‘Poor lady, then her thoughts arose in tears 
And every tear ran burning from her heart.’ 


I will add no more. You have seen me—spoken to me 
—have you forgotten ?”’ 


Mr. Murray was now a man of sixty-two, with a family 
of five boys and girls already in their teens, and his 
mind turned more and more to the serious side of life 
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and literature. He devoted much time and attention to 
his great Speaker's Commentary, which still lingered on 
the stocks, and the editing of which became the subject 
of much controversy ; indeed the ‘Ten Plagues of Egypt 
threatened to become the chief plague of Albemarle Street. 

“Why,” he asked his Editor, ‘“ after telling us that 
the ‘rivers turned into blood’ was only the red mud 
brought down by rains, do you insist upon believing the 
miracle of the manna in the Wilderness as essential to 
the credibility of the Books of Moses? .. .” 

Then there was the plague of frogs. On the words 
‘and they stank ”’ the commentator had noted with un- 
conscious humour that “ this may have had the effect of 
hardening Pharaoh’s heart.” But Mr. Murray feared 
that the connection between Pharaoh’s nose and his 
heart would strike the public as ludicrous. The matter 
was thought so serious that a proof of the notes was 
sent to the Speaker with a request that he would con- 
sult the Archbishop of York thereon. Mr. Murray felt 
that anything was better than the publishing of a work 
against which such objections could be raised that the 
interests of the Church and of religion might suffer. 

But even theological disputes were temporarily for- 
gotten in the excitement caused by the outbreak of the 
Franco-Prussian War. In the beginning, the sym- 
pathies of the English people, or at least of the English 
Press, were on the side of Germany. One can imagine 
how old Croker would have gloated over the ruin of 
France and the downfall of her Emperor. But Mr. 
Murray himself took a different view, and so did another 
Tory friend, Sir Francis Head. On August 25 he wrote 
to his friend at Albemarle Street : 


‘““T quite agree with you in deprecating the conduct 
of the English Press towards poor Napoleon III. But 
in doing so, it strikes—alas ! a corpse. Of our Monarchy 
Shakespeare said : 
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‘Not all the water in the wide, rude sea can wash the balm from an 
anointed head.’ 


“But when the throne of a monarch rests only on 
universal suffrage, altho’ to all appearance he 1s seated 
on it as firmly as on a rock, yet the instant—justly or 
unjustly it matters not—he becomes unpopular his throne 
as suddenly collapses as a balloon does when it bursts. 

Blame must inevitably rest on someone, and I 
fear that it rests, rightly or wrongly, upon my old friend, 
Napoleon III, whose reign and dynasty I really believe 
at this moment are virtually extinct.” 


Another friend of the Monarchy, Lord Lytton, wrote 
on September 8: 


‘* What events since we last met at Fraser’s! I sus- 
pect that a new world has been made for us, if not in six 
days, at least in six weeks. Professor Beesley [?] has 
been trying to stimulate the sympathies of the working- 
classes for the French Republic, and complains that they 
are sluggish. My impression is that in their present 
temper the Germans would haughtily repel, and resolutely 
confront even the armed intervention of the three Neutral 
Powers. It is surely absurd of Jules Favre to talk about 
France having abolished the Empire, which was only 
abolished by the German guns, or to offer, as a basis of 
peace, the suppression of a standing Army which no 
longer exists. 

“The Orleans Princes, I understand, say they were 
civilly received by the Provisional Government, but 
asked to leave Paris at once, for fear of creating a dis- 
turbance by their presence there. They withdrew to 
Calais where they were to receive a final answer which 
came by telegraph in these words: ‘ We wish you a 
smooth and pleasant passage back to England.’ The 
young Duc de Chartres, I am told, passed the whole 
evening exploring in a flacre the Paris of M. Haussmann 
which he had never seen before.” 

A.J.M. Q 
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The Quarterly was full of military articles, for as 
Murray wrote to Robert Cooke in September, “ I don’t 
think you can have in the next number, too much of the 
War—our Position—Defences—Army and Navy, etc., for 
nothing else is read.” 

On October 16 Lord Stanhope sent his congratulations 
on the new number, and reports: 


““ ‘We went the other day to call upon the Empress at 
Chislehurst—a visit we thought ourselves bound not to 
neglect, having in former years received great kindness 
from them and been their guests for a week at Compiégne. 
Nothing could be more graceful and touching than her 
manner towards us; she had tears in her eyes all the 
time she spoke and her voice sometimes choked with 
emotion, yet not letting a word fall of reproach against 
those who have brought her and her husband to this 
pass. She wished to go at once to Wilhelmshohe, but 
could obtain no assurance that she and her son should 
not be treated as prisoners.” 


The characteristic brutalities of the Prussian army 
when it entered Paris form the theme of several letters. 
M. de Bille, the Danish Minister, acknowledging the 
receipt of the Quarterly for April, writes : 


‘“T have read with great interest the article on The 
Usages of War. ‘The world was no less surprised at the 
amazing success of Prussia in the late war than at the 
barbarities and brutality with which it was waged by the 
Germans. We in Denmark, who know the Germans 
au fond, were not surprised in this latter respect as you 
here in England were, who have allowed yourselves to 
be taken in by that hypocrisy which is, in my opinion, 
perhaps the worst trait of the German national character. 

9 


Mrs. Palliser—sister of Captain Marryat and author 
of a History of Lace—wrote from Paris on July 27: 
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‘“‘ Here we are for a few weeks, looking up our nation’s 
friends who have been living in cellars and undergoing all 
the sufferings of these last ten months, but none of 
them think anything of the hardships of the siege, which 
they all bore with cheerfulness, compared with the 
horrors of the Commune. And when one sees the 
desolation of Paris it is really heart-rending—not only 
all the beautiful public buildings but rows of private 
houses are a mass of ruins. We have been all round 
—docks, Grenter d’ Abondance, Pere la Chaise, etc. St. 
Cloud has hardly a house standing and the chateaux are 
blackened masses. Had the Versailles army been two 
days later all would have been destroyed. The Parisians 
lay it all to the Prussians, and there are many circum- 
stances which lead to the belief that they were accom- 
plices. ‘The hatred to them grows more intense every 
day. All the French prisoners complain so much of the 
way they were insulted. We saw Communists, many of 
them women, taken up every day, and carried off by 
the soldiers. 

“* M. Didot was in Paris with his wife during the siege, 
and assured me that he ate dog, which he did not think 
bad, and had siege-bread—but he looks very sleek and 
in good condition. ... The streets look so dull—so 
few people and all in mourning—no private carriages 
and great scarcity of cabs.” 


Mr. Murray paid his usual autumn visit to Hawarden 
this year, but unfortunately his host did not consult him 
about a book which he quoted in a speech to his con- 
stituents at Greenwich. ‘This was a collection of verses 


edited by Holyoake?! and prefaced by Bradlaugh. Canon 


1 George Jacob Holyoake, the founder of ‘‘ Secularism.’”’ He was 
the last person to be imprisoned in England on a charge of atheism 
(1841). His services on behalf of Canadian settlers were recognized 
by Mr. Gladstone. He is best remembered now for the History of 
Co-operation and Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life. 
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Harvey of Gloucester wrote to inform Mr. Murray 
(who published the speech) that great offence had been 
taken at the publicity given to a blasphemous bro- 
chure of Mr. Bradlaugh’s, and at the very mild 
expression of disapprobation (‘‘ questionable ’’) with 
which Mr. Gladstone had introduced the quotation. 
“Perhaps,” adds the Canon, ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone would 
express his very decided objection to Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
pamphlet in which, I am told, there is a most revolt- 
ing parody of Ken’s Evening Hymn. This would 
satisfy those who, like myself, are very great admirers 
of Mr. Gladstone, but have not now that faith in 
his high religious principles which we have always 
had.” 

Canon Harvey’s letter was forwarded to Gladstone, 
who, in his reply, suggested that the Canon should look 
at the book before he condemned it. 


‘““T have read a good deal of the book,” continues 
Gladstone, “‘and am sorry I did not show it to you 
during your too short visit. I think the epithet 
‘ questionable ’ was a suitable one for a work of such 
strangely mixed contents. I have found two pieces 
which I think profane among many scores which are in 
no inconsiderable manner actually good. It seems to 
me therefore, not out of bravado, fitting to leave the 
matter as it stands in my speech, though I am very sorry 
that the Globe and Standard chose to indicate the book 
and force it into public and particular notice. It is not 
Bradlaugh’s book, but he has, at the request of the 
Editor, put in a short Prefatory Notice.” 


The scrape was considered so serious that Abraham 
Hayward was employed to write a letter to the Press 
signed “ Anti-cant.”” In this the offending quotation is 
given from Gladstone’s speech : 


‘““T read but a few days ago, in a questionable book, 





THE RP. HON. W. OE. GLADSTONE 
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some verses that, I think, contain much good sense, and 
I will read them to you: 
‘People throughout the land 


Join in one social band 
And save yourselves. 


‘If you would happy be 
Free from all slavery 
Banish all knavery 
And save yourselves. 


eras | 


The book, says Hayward, from which the verses were 
taken, had been described as a complete manual of 
blasphemy, whereas it was merely a collection of poems 
from the works of celebrated authors, and not more than 
three short extracts could be considered offensive. 


1It seems strange that Gladstone, as a man of letters, should con- 
descend to quote such doggerel. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


THE ‘‘ DESCENT OF MAN ’’—STANLEY AND LIVINGSTONE—THE DEATH OF 
GEORGE GROTE—YOUNG JOHN ENTERS THE BUSINESS—-THE MEMORIAL 
TO BYRON 


OWARDS the end of the year Darwin sent in 
the manuscript of the Descent of Man—long 
delayed through the author’s ill-health. 

Darwin hoped that the book might have a fair sale, 
for he had found that what interested him greatly 
generally interested the public, and some chapters in 
this work had interested him greatly. He was very 
sorry to hear that Murray considered one passage coarse. 
He thought it might be a sentence about the female 
having to be courted to give her desires, but he imagines 
—as he naively explains—that it would seem less coarse 
in a quotation. He would try to alter it, and hoped 
that it was the only one to which objection could be 
taken. He modestly deprecated the suggestion that the 
book should be reported on by a semi-scientific friend 
of the publisher’s, because another semi-scientific friend 
had declared that Darwin’s Researches were “‘ unfit for 
publication.”” But Murray, as was his wont with any 
specially controversial work, sent the proof-sheets to 
Whitwell Elwin, and asked him to review the book for 
the Quarterly. Elwin wrote a long and carefully con- 
sidered report, which is interesting as showing how 
Darwin’s theories struck a literary contemporary. 


‘“‘ Hitherto,” he writes, “‘ Darwin has maintained the 
general thesis that species are not created, but that one 
is evolved from another. He did not attempt to trace 
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the genealogy of any particular animal. Now he descends 
from generalities to an example, and undertakes to prove 
the descent of man from the beasts. A difficulty meets 
him here, and at every part of his case. According to 
his theory there must have been myriads of intermediate 
links, and they have totally disappeared without leaving 
a trace behind. All his efforts to explain the extirpation 
of the transition creatures are inadequate, and indeed 
impotent. 

‘“In his new book he assumes that this difficulty has 
been got over in his former works. But a tremendous 
difficulty remains. In the progress from beast-hood to 
man-hood, man has acquired a number of new peculiar- 
ities, and lost many old ones. How did he come to 
lose the old and acquire the new? The fragment you 
have sent me relates chiefly to the loss of the old peculiar- 
ities, and the sum of his argument is as follows : Man 
had once a tail, he had pointed ears which he could move 
backwards and forwards, he had a skin which he could 
work up and down as he still moves the skin on his 
forehead, and he was covered with hair. All that Darwin 
can say to explain the loss of these characteristics 1s that 
they vanished because they ceased to be useful. It 
might be intelligible that a man’s tail should waste away 
when he no longer had occasion to wag it, though I should 
have thought that savages would still have found it useful 
in tropical climates to brush away insects, but why should 
he lose his hair, which is a passive thing, not kept vigor- 
ous by constant movement, and why again should the 
hair drop from one portion of his face, and remain on 
another portion in the shape of whiskers, beard and 
moustache ? And this is especially noticeable because 
the space in animals from the nose to the mouth 1s 
smooth, with only a few scattered bristles... Without 
any assignable cause man has been losing hair where 


1 Elwin could have had no opportunity of observing the bearded 
monkeys, which may now be seen in any Zoo. 
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animals retain it, and growing hair where animals never 
had it. 

‘* Again, though much which Darwin tells is as notor- 
ious as the multiplication-table, he often also expresses 
himself very darkly, and it would take a long time to 
find out what he means. I am so occupied with the 
Pope that I have not the time, nor, I fear, the patience 
for the task—I say not the patience because the argu- 
ments in the sheets you have sent me appear to me to 
be little better than drivel, and I should droop over what 
would appear to me to be a futile business. 

“The Darwinians talk of themselves as comprising 
all the eminent naturalists of Europe, and, encouraged 
by mutual applause, they will blow their bubble till it 
bursts from its own weakness. When a really eminent 
naturalist appears, I expect that the theory of the descent 
of man from the beasts will disappear. ... I do not 
mean to throw cold water on a review of Darwin. I 
think there ought to be an article and a good one (for the 
Darwinians will puff the book) but I despise the theory 
too much myself to give my time up to its refutation, 
even if I had leisure and was otherwise competent.” 3 


The appearance of the Descent of Man made perhaps 
less uproar in the scientific and theological worlds than 
the Origin of Species. ‘The way had been to some extent 
prepared for it by Lyell’s Antiquity of Man and Huxley’s 
Man’s Place in Nature. ‘The general reader was rather 
relieved to find that he was not related to any existing 
““ breed of monkey,”’ but was descended from one of the 
higher Primates, which gave his ancestry something of 
an archiepiscopal flavour. The book sold like a popular 
novel, In March Murray offered {£800 for a second 
edition, and in May the same price for a third edition. 
The author was astonished at the sales, and remarks, 
“It is quite a great trade to be a scientific man.” In 


1 This letter is printed in the Memoir of Whitwell Elwin. 
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July he hears that ‘“‘ there has been a very cutting review 
in the Quarterly which no doubt was worthy of Mr. 
St. George Mivart’s skill.” 

St. George Mivart, the Roman Catholic scientist, 
whose profound knowledge of anatomy made him 
accept evolution, but evolution tempered by a theory of 
derivative creation without natural selection, contrived 
to reconcile his views with the Catholic faith. Prompted 
by his spiritual advisers, he strove over a period of 
many years to slay the Darwinian dragon, but a veiled 
personal attack upon Darwin led to a breach with his 
scientific friends. As for his spiritual friends—when the 
anatomical battle was over, he proceeded to expound his 
philosophical views, whereupon he was promptly con- 
demned for liberalism and excommunicated by his 
Church. 

The next excitement inthe Albemarle Street circle was 
the appearance of H. M. Stanley, who brought a letter of 
introduction from Livingstone. Murray at once offered 
him {2,000 in advance of royalties for his book How I 
found Livingstone, which had an enormous sale, and 
Stanley became the leading lion of the London season}! 
But in July Robert Cooke wrote to his cousin, who was 
away on a holiday, that he was worried by what he 
called “‘the Livingstone mystery,” and adds, “ Stanley 
is in Paris. Are the letters which have been published 
really written by Dr. Livingstone? Is the style and 
contents such as he would be likely to give expression 
to? In some quarters it is openly talked of as a hoax, 
or if not, that poor Livingstone is off his head, and these 
letters have been concocted for him.’? However, a 
letter from Livingstone arrived in August and confirmed 
Stanley, whom Cooke describes as a “‘ rough diamond.” 
The anxiety about Livingstone and his whereabouts 
seems to have continued till the news came of his lonely 

1 Stanley’s book was not published in Albemarle Street. 
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seen a good subscription-list in The Times the next 
morning. Many, I know, would then have followed 
our example. The season is dying, and we ought to 
strike while the iron is hot. If we have not such an 
advertisement to-morrow, the consequences will be bad. 
“Tt is premature to talk yet of the artist, but we must 
try not to make a mistake. I don’t like bronze statues : 
marble suits our climate really better. Bronzes in damp 
or rain ‘ vegetate.’ Besides, the statue might be canopied 
like that of Sir Walter Scott in Edinburgh. As you, I 
trust, will be an active member of the committee, I throw 
out these few rough hints, 
Faithfully yours, 
‘““B, DISRAELI.” 


The competition was not a great success, and the 
question arose whether an award should be made, or 
whether the competition should be re-opened. In the 
end Belt was chosen to execute the work, a choice that 
did not recommend itself to all the members of the 
committee, but then as Lord Dufferin, the Chairman, 
wrote to Murray, it was quite impossible to please every- 
body, and so the efhgy of the poet now sits rather 
forlornly in the gardens of Hamilton Place. 


1 Lord Rosslyn, writing to Mr. Murray about the publication of 
a poem in 1887 says : ‘‘ Would you like to see a photo of Story’s model 
for the Byron statue, which was so foolishly rejected in favour of the 
arch-impostor Belt ? What things have been done by men at a round 
table, and may be again.” 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


NO POPERY-——THE BULGARIAN ATROCITIES—-LAYARD ON GLADSTONE-— 
THE BARONESS BURDETT COUTTS AND HENRY IRVING-——SIR FRANCIS 
HEAD’S LAST LETTER—-DEATH OF JOHN FORSTER 


HE Evangelists and the ultra-Ritualists were in 
full blast against each other at this time, but 
the two parties joined hands against the 

‘““ modernists.””’ Mr. Murray, however, was in sympathy 
with the movement for examining the results of modern 
criticism and endeavouring to show that they were com- 
patible with the doctrine of Biblical inspiration. He was 
in negotiation at this time with Professor Pritchard for a 
series of Handbooks on Moral Philosophy, Astronomy 
and Geology, from a Christian point of view. 


bf 


‘“A popular Manual of Astronomy,” he wrote to 
Pritchard, “‘ would seem especially appropriate to your- 
self. Would Canon Liddon be the right man to draw 
up a Handbook of Moral Philosophy? ... His ser- 
mons show how ably he can oppose and settle infidel 
objections. . . . I want to find someone to fall on the 
fashionable theories of geology, and show how shallow 
some, how useless others. I am a sceptic in this science 
and hope to see the war carried into the enemies’ camp. 

I think you will agree with me that it would be 
foolish, if not fatal, to thrust Religion into Science, as 
the Savans have thrust into it infidelity. What I should 
propose is that our writers should work in the confident 
belief in the existence of an over-ruling Deity and in the 
truth of the Christian Religion. I would have no evasion 
of facts, ascertained as such, but where theories unproved 
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stand in the place of ascertained truth I desire to see 
them thoroughly demolished.” 


The bitter cry of No Popery was still heard in the land, 
aggravated by the Vatican Decrees which proclaimed 
the infallilibity of the Pope. Gladstone issued, through 
the Murray House, his famous pamphlet, The Vatican 
Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance : a political 
Expostulation, which was translated into nearly every 
European language, and had a tremendous sale—150,000 
in the first year... Even more excitement was caused by 
his pamphlet on Bulgarian Atrocities which came out 
the following year. On September 1, No. 50 was 
electrified by an urgent telegram which ran: 


‘“* Advertise instantly Bulgarian Horrors and the 
Question of the East by Right Honourable William 
Ewart Gladstone.” ? 


The pamphlet was rushed out and on September 8 
Robert Cooke writes to his partner : 


‘I never was more perplexed in my life than now as 
to leaving my post here. The Vatican Decrees may 
amount to more copies in the end, but the furore for this 
pamphlet of G.’s is 20 times greater. We are regularly 
besieged, not only with buyers and booksellers, but letters 
and telegrams. ... It is a great bid on Gladstone’s 
part, and of his friends, to win the Bucks election. I 
think the Government must reply to it, as the country is 
so aroused and the Liberals are getting political capital 
out of it.” 


On the gth, Charles Payne, the head clerk,’ reports, 


1 Gladstone asserted that after the proclamation of the Papal Infal- 
libility no one could become Rome’s convert without renouncing his 
moral and mental freedom and placing his civil loyalty and duty at 
the mercy of another. 

2 This telegram is still preserved among the archives. 

8 Mr. Murray said that he was the one and only head clerk, who 
never made a mistake. 
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‘‘ The sales to-day amount to 12,000 of the sixpenny 
edition. It has been a terrible scramble to get the trade 
supplied, but printers and binders have worked well. 
They are working off another 10,000 to-day, and will 
start on Monday working off 10,000 more. . .. I hope 
Mr. John will have a prosperous journey home—The 
pleasure of meeting you all at Liverpool will be a most 
agreeable ending to his trip.” 


‘‘ Mr. John ”’ had been sent on a pleasure and business 
journey to America where he had made a very favourable 
impression on the leading publishers. 


‘* ‘We are very glad,” Mr. J. W. Harper wrote, “ that 
your son enjoyed his American visit. It was a foregone 
conclusion with us that he would do so the moment we 
set eyes on him, for it required only a glance to see that 
he was honest and good and intelligent—and not spoiled. 

“Such virtues, with good health and spirits, are sure 
to enjoy our country, and indeed almost any country. 

It seems to me that Sir Francis Head, Sir Charles 
Lyell and M. Taine must have been kind genial men 
on their travels because in their books on France and 
America they were appreciative as well as discriminating.” 


On his return to Albemarle Street the young man 
released his cousin Robert, and took sole charge of the 
office. On September 15 he wrote to his father in a 
spirit of youthful confidence : 


‘“T hope you will not hurry back on Tuesday. There 
is nothing to necessitate it. Things are very quiet ; 
Gladstone has effervesced and gone nearly flat. School- 
books are reviving but do not require your presence. 

Mr. Layard has just been in. In the strictest 
confidence he talked a good deal about Eastern affairs, 
severely condemning Gladstone’s proceedings, Liberal 
though he is, and praising equally the speeches of Lord 
Derby and Sir S. Northcote, and the very sensible letter 
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of Baroness Coutts in this morning’s papers. He says 
that no horrors have taken place in Bulgaria, but in 
Roumelia, and as to making the States autonomous the 
thing is ridiculous. Where are you going to get Princes ? 
Each State would have its own customs and duties, and 
where are you going to get an outlet for Serbia, Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, because Austria would never cede 
Dalmatia for the purpose? He says the hospitals are 
full of Servians who have wounded and mutilated them- 
selves to avoid service. ... Inshort, he has the whole 
matter at his fingers’ ends. Cousin Robert suggests, 
how would it do to send him proofs of Q.R. article for 
insertion of a little pepper? 

“Turk [the Newstead dog] proposes to change his 
name, but he has not quite decided whether to adopt 
‘The Turkish Atrocity’ or ‘ The Vulgarian Horror.’ ”’ 


Sir H. Layard was, as may be gathered, passionately 
pro-Turk, and there is a passage in one of his letters 
from Madrid 1—‘ that detestable city,” as he calls it— 
which Mr. Murray has heavily blue-pencilled, and 
marked: “ Very confidential. Please return.” 


“What do you think of your friend Gladstone’s 
work °”’ he inquires. ‘‘ In my opinion he has struck the 
heaviest of blows at the influence, interests and Empire 
of England; and has shown a want of patriotism that 
will destroy his reputation as a statesman both in England 
and elsewhere. Had it not been for him, and those who 
hounded on the English people with him—including The 
Times, as great a culprit as himself—the Turkish question 
would have been settled and the danger of a European 
war avoided. God knows what will happen now. The 
weight of responsibility on G.’s shoulders is enormous. 
I am curious to see your article upon the Turkish ques- 
tion—to handle which requires enormous knowledge and 
a statesmanlike—not a mere humanitarian spirit. Russia, 


1 Layard was then Ambassador to the Court of Spain. 
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combining the whole Slav race—including the Bulgarians 
—who are not Slavs, but Turks—although Gladstone in 
his ignorance did not appear to know when he gave them 
his sympathy that they formed part of the ‘ anti-human’ 
race—will change the face of Europe and of Asia—not 
certainly to the advantage of England... .” 


The fear of war—of the Crimean type—overshadows 
the correspondence at this period, but one or two little 
bits of literary or personal news may be picked out 
which show that the minds of the Murray circle were 
not entirely taken up with the storm in the East. The 
Baroness Burdett Coutts, who had, it would seem, 
written to the papers about the Bulgarian Atrocities, now 
appears to be much more interested in a new actor, 
Mr. Henry Irving, and she takes for granted that Mr. 
Murray will be interested too. Writing from Edinburgh 
on October g, she says: 


“The town is empty, and I am so sorry that Mr. 
Irving is to appear at such a dull time. He has had a 
remarkable progress through Manchester, Birmingham 
and Liverpool, where he has drawn larger audiences than 
any actor on record, and I am afraid we shall seem rather 
flat to him. It is very delightful to find what a hold fine 
acting and so refined taste has on popular feeling, for of 
late, till he appeared, there has been nothing to educate 
public opinion. He plays Charles 1st on Monday which 
I have never seen. .. . I wonder who writes in the 
Liverpool papers. I have seen some with most remark- 
able analyses of Hamlet and Mr. Irving’s acting, written 
with so singular power and delicacy, quite out of the 
usual namby-pamby and often uneducated style of art 
criticism. . . .” 


One or two more old friends dropped out of the 
Albemarle Street circle about this time. ‘‘ Galloping 


Head,” whose tombstone had reposed for several years 
A.J.M. R 
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in his coach-house, departed to happier hunting-grounds. 
There is, in a double sense, a mournful interest in his 
last letter to his old friend, which is dated February 6, 
1875. He explains that he has lately written to Sir 
Lintorn Simmons, Governor of the Royal Military 
College, Woolwich, and pointed out that he (Sir Lintorn) 
was 


‘sitting hard on an egg which, in due process of in- 
cubation, would hatch an Emperor,! and if so he would 
be entitled to chuckle louder than his gallant colleague, 
the Sandhurst hen, who had only succeeded in hatching 
a King. The reply will, I think, interest you. 

“*T think the Incubator process now going on here 
will bring forth a first-rate Man. ‘The young Prince, 
without flattery, is a model cadet. He is very hard- 
working and will always do credit to your Alma Mater 
which you talk about having entered 66 years ago. He 
and his comrades make nothing of a six-mile run after 
the Beagles in less than an hour.’ I think you will agree 
with me that the above is a cheery picture of a youngster, 
the produce of an undoubted father and a virtuous 
mother.” 


John Forster’s pen fell from his hand while he was 
engaged in writing a Life of Swift for Mr. Murray, with 
whom he had quarrelled and made friends again several 
times throughout their long connection. Forster left 
Whitwell Elwin {£3,000 and appointed him one of his 
literary executors. 


‘* Forster,’ wrote Elwin, ‘‘ was two distinct men, and 
the one man quite dissimilar to the other. To see him 
in company I should not have recognized him for the 
friend with whom I was intimate in private. Then he 
was quiet, natural, unpretending and most agreeable, 
and in the warmth and generosity of his friendship he 
had no superior. ... Sensitive as he was in some 

1 He alludes to the young Prince Imperial. 
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ways, there was no man with whom it was easier to 
speak with perfect frankness. He always bore it with 
gentle good-nature. I am happy to say there were some 
expressions of religious faith and hope in his final letter 
to me... .” 


Poor Forster left his library and MSS. to the South 
Kensington Museum and it is a magnificent bequest. 
Few people have any idea of its great pecuniary value. 
If he had left it to be sold, he would have died a rich 


man. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 


THE MARRIAGE OF YOUNG JOHN—HE BECOMES A PARTNER-—-SCHLIEMANN 
THE GOLD-DIGGER 


OUNG John was now “ pulling his weight ”’ in 

\; the office where he supervised the stock-book, 

had an eye to the advertisements and took 
charge of both business and home affairs when his 
parents were away. He was accustomed to send ‘‘ mixed 
bags ”’ of office and domestic news; thus, in a letter 
dated August 24 he writes that Dr. Schliemann was 
giving a great deal of trouble over his proofs ; fifteen 
little pigs had been born and the odd man out had to 
be brought up by hand; a charming little mare had 
been bought for sister Annie—price eighty guineas— 
and it seemed desirable to have a couple of swans to 
deal with the weeds in the pond. The young man has 
been deciphering a number of Byron’s letters—the 
property of Lady Dorchester—and has copied out as 
much as would fill a thousand pages of a novel, which 
has temporarily ruined his “ fist.”” Some of the later 
letters were very interesting, and seemed to show that 
the Greek business caused Byron to shake off that selfish, 
almost miserly spirit, which got such strong hold of 
him just before. ‘‘ In 1822 he writes almost exclusively 
about his own money matters, over and over again 
repeating to K. [Kinnaird] suggestions for economizing 
and scraping together every available penny.” 

When holiday-time came Jack was off to his friends, the 
Leslies of Warthill, near Aberdeen, who were not only 
good Scotspeople, but true-blue Tories as well. Here 
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he shot, played cricket, escorted the young ladies to 
dances, and so thoroughly enjoyed himself that when, 
at length, the news arrived of his engagement to Miss 
Evie Leslie, no one was in the least surprised, but every- 
body connected with him was entirely delighted. 

On March 4, 1878, the wedding took place, and 
directly after the return from the honeymoon the bride- 
groom received the best of all marriage gifts in the shape 
of a partnership in the firm. The father’s letter is such 
a model of its kind, that it may here be quoted almost 
in full: 


‘““ My DEAR JACK, 

‘““T have designedly postponed until your return 
home from your happy and prosperous marriage jaunt, 
writing to you upon the serious question of business. 
You will now doubtless be prepared to enter with me 
upon the consideration of this important subject. 

‘““T am glad to tell you, first of all, that my intention 
to make you a partner has the cordial concurrence of 
Cousin Cooke. Accordingly, as I told you on the 
occasion of your marriage, I intend to give you an in- 
terest in my share of the business in Albemarle Street 
to the extent of {1,000 a year for three years, com- 
mencing from the 1st of July next, and for this amount 
you will draw on me quarterly. It will be your duty to 
make yourself master of the details of all departments 
of the business, especially devoting your attention to 
that of advertising, including all Catalogues and Lists of 
Books. This will in future be under your sole charge, 

1 Mrs. Margaret Outram arrived at Warthill in the course of a 
round of visits which she made in 1831. She says that she had often 
imagined a beau idéal of a happy family, enjoying rural felicity in the 
country, with sufficient fortune to supply every comfort, yet removed 
from the necessity of pomp or state. This picture she had never 
realized till she saw the Leslie family, and became a witness of the 
economy and judgment with which everything was regulated. Mrs. 
Outram refers to the grandparents of Miss Evie Leslie. 
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and I believe you to be fully impressed with the know- 
ledge of the vital importance in our business of the 
skilful management of it, and of a constant and steady 
attention to it. Here you will fortunately have the 
benefit of the excellent advice and unequalled experience 
of Cousin Robert. 

‘You will continue to manage the Stock-Book which 
you have hitherto done so successfully and so entirely to 
our satisfaction. You will also be prepared to be our 
general correspondent. As junior Partner you must be 
regular in your attendance at No. 50, as a rule observing 
the hours of 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., it being important that 
one of the partners should always be visible. 

‘Finally the Partners as well as Clerks, must work 
amicably together, prepared to give and receive orders 
and advice with cheerfulness and good temper. I rely 
upon your invariably fraternal treatment of Hal, your 
future Partner, encouraging him as he may require. You 
will have in him be assured a friend faithful to the end. 

‘““ My dear Boy, at my time of life I cannot expect to 
be long with you. I have every trust in you and good 
hope for you that you will continue as you have begun, 
a good Christian and a gentleman, and that God may 
keep vou and yours is the earnest and will be the latest 
prayer of your ever loving father, 

JOHN Murray.”’ 


And Jack wrote a modest and grateful reply to the 
effect that 


“the terms you give me, and your liberality in that and 
all matters connected with it and with my marriage, far 
exceed my utmost expectations, and I am proportionately 
grateful to you. It has been my endeavour to learn as 
much as possible of the details of the business, of adver- 
tising, etc., in accordance with your often expressed wish, 
and my own interest and inclination, and with respect 
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to the hours of attendance and general conduct I can 
only add that I will do my best to comply with your 
wishes, and sincerely hope I may in some measure 
succeed.” 


It was in this year that Mr. Murray published his 
little book Geology and Scepticism under the pseudonym 
of ‘‘ Verifyer.”’ In this he endeavours to refute certain 
theories of the modern geologist, especially those con- 
nected with the subject of erosion. The book went 
into a second edition, and received some excellent 
notices. The organ of the Royal Geographical Society 
(of which Mr. Murray was a member) said that the 
treatise was a “ forcible and well-reasoned assault on 
the exaggerations to which many of the opponents of the 
old catastrophic Geology committed themselves in the 
first heat of re-action. . . . Asa whole the book shows 
not only very wide reading, but sound reasoning, founded 
on original out-of-doors observation.” 


In a letter to his sisters Mr. Murray complains : 


““T am growing blinder and blinder, and am losing 
memory sadly. Not that I complain with so many 
blessings around me. My story of the Handbooks to 
which you allude, has been received with greater favour 
and more general attention thanI had thought possible.’ 
. . . I was pleased at your reading ‘ Scepticism,’ and 
taking an interest in it. It is a disagreeable subject to 
the geologist of the day. They can’t face it, so ignore 
it, and the book has had only partial justice, but Glad- 
stone has read it and likes it though I did not divulge 
the author’s name. I am still at work on the subject, 
and I think I have made one or two important discoveries 
which may make a noise.” 


One of the most remarkable of John Murray’s 
1This appeared later in Murray’s Magazine, 1889. 
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foreign authors—both as man and worker—was Heinrich 
Schliemann, “‘ the gold-seeker.”!| The son of a poor 
pastor in Mecklenburg, he was first apprenticed to a 
local grocer but gradually worked his way up the business 
ladder—partly through his extraordinary linguistic 
genius *—till he was able to take a good position as 
representative of several business firms in Russia. Here 
he rapidly made a large fortune, for, Midas-like, whatever 
he touched turned to gold, and he was quick to take 
advantage of the calamities of other nations—such as 
the Crimean War and the earthquake in San Francisco. 
By the time he was forty-seven, he was able to retire and 
devote himself to the ambition of his life—the excavation 
of the site of Troy. 

Schliemann was now master of eighteen languages 
(including classic and modern Greek), and Homer, whom 
he regarded as a veracious chronicler, had been his idol 
from boyhood. Having divorced an unsatisfactory wife, 
he asked the Archbishop of Greece to recommend him 
a Greek bride whom he could train to help him in his 
work. ‘The Archbishop recommended one of his own 
nieces, a beautiful girl of sixteen, whom Schliemann 
married, though a hundred and fifty girls in all were 
presented to him for inspection. The pair went to 
Hissarlik in the Troad, which Schliemann believed to be 
the site of Troy, and here he began to dig in the rather 
happy-go-lucky fashion of those days. He admitted 
that he was no classic scholar and no archeologist, but 
he had his great fortune, his enthusiasm, his flair for 
treasure, and a burning spirit that no obstacles could 
quench. 


1A Life of Schliemann by Emil Ludwig was published in 1931. 

2 Schliemann had his own rather laborious but very successful 
method of acquiring languages. He learnt off by heart two or three 
books in the desired tongue. Thus, while studying English, he learnt 
The Vicar of Wakefield and Ivanhoe by heart. 
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Presently he came upon massive walls which he took 
to be part of the Palace of Priam, and then a tower 
‘‘ which must be the Great Tower mentioned by 
Homer.”’ But so little progress had been made in three 
years that he had just decided to abandon the excavation 
and try his luck at Mycenz, when he suddenly came 
upon the gleam of gold. Dismissing his workmen for 
the day he sent his young wife, Sophia, for her “‘ big red 
shawl,’ and together they lifted out the treasure and 
carried it off to their hut. It included over 12,000 
rings, gold diadems, 4,000 plaques, gold necklaces, a 
large goblet, in all 8,700 gold articles—part of Priam’s 
treasure, as Schliemann firmly believed. The difficulty 
was to smuggle it away from Turkish territory, but with 
the help of a faithful servant this was accomplished, and, 
after a law-suit, he was able to retain the whole of the 
“swag,” in return for {2,000 compensation paid to 
Turkey.t. Schliemann had already sent reports of his 
discoveries to The Times, and to scholars in other 
European countries, for he loved the celebrity his work 
had brought him almost as much as the gold. 

His next venture was at Mycenze where he was only 
allowed to dig inside the walls under the strict super- 
vision of the Greek authorities and on condition that he 
gave all his finds to Athens. He believed that treasure 
lay hidden in the tombs of Agamemnon and his fellow 
warriors. After immense difficulties and delays in 
negotiation with the Greek Government, he began to 
dig in July, 1876, and at length Sophia discovered a 
gold ring, the precursor of the treasure, for the Sixteen 
Tombs had been discovered. Again the workmen were 
dismissed (though the Greek overseer remained) and 
Schliemann and his wife worked like beavers for nearly 


1 The treasure was offered successively to Germany, France, England 
and Italy for 50,000 francs. Being refused by these countries it was 
finally presented to Berlin. 
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a month, and every evening Sophia rode home with a 
basket of gold on her arm. In the tombs they found 
skeletons of both men and women laden with golden 
ornaments, jewels, plaques, decorated swords and lances, 
sceptres and crowns. Among the golden death-masks 
Schliemann believed he had found that of Agamemnon, 
which he lifted out with care and tenderly kissed. 

As he was to have no share in the treasure, Schliemann 
was all the more anxious that he should enjoy the fame 
of his discoveries, and in England his work had aroused 
the deepest interest and the least scepticism. On his 
visits to London he was received as if he had discovered 
a new part of the globe for England. He had dined 
with Gladstone, lectured to the Society of Antiquaries, 
and been entertained by Lord Lansdowne at a feast 
which he estimated must have cost two thousand francs. 
Now, when he had finished his book on Mycenz, he was 
anxious for Gladstone to write him a preface which 
should refute the critics who were raging furiously over 
his theories. Gladstone, usually so ready for the 
Homeric fray, was not too eager to undertake the task. 
“J have now read Schliemann’s Mycene,”’ he wrote to 
Murray, “ and I am quite worried as I am not the right 
man for it. As, however, it is useless to advance this 
quite correct consideration, I may tell you that I am 
prepared to do it.” 

He made a stipulation, however, that two umpires 
should be appointed to decide in case of any difference 
of opinion arising between himself and Schliemann. 
Sir Charles Newton and Dr. Philip Smith agreed to act 
in this capacity, but only one point of difference arose. 
Mr. Gladstone translated Ruanos as bronze, and to this 
Schliemann demurred. The question was referred to 
the umpires, both of whom gave a definite verdict 
against bronze. But Mr. Gladstone would not give 
way, and bronze it remained in the book—only modified 
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by the saving clause, “ Ruano, which I take to be 
bronze.” 

The Researches on the Site of Troy and the Mycene 
were published by Murray. Both volumes were im- 
mensely heavy, crowded with detail, and copiously 
illustrated. ‘They cost {2 10s. apiece, but even at that 
price they had a fair sale. The Troy was sent out to 
Layard, to whom it was dedicated. Layard wrote to 
Murray from Venice : 


‘* You know that I do not agree in most of the Doctor’s 
theories, and especially as regards Hissarlik being the 
site of Troy. I defy any unprejudiced person, with 
Homer in his hand, to visit the Troad and to say that 
the Poet had the site of Hissarlik in his eye when he 
wrote (if he did write) the Ihad. ... The Doctor’s 
enthusiasm and want of the true critical faculty fre- 
quently lead him into exaggeration and his descriptions 
must always be received with due caution.” 


Schliemann found a powerful supporter in Professor 
Virchow, and he continued his excavations at ‘Tiryns 
and other sites, but he seems to have discovered no more 
gold. Only through a wrangle with a farmer over the 
number of olive-trees on a piece of land in Crete did 
Schliemann lose the opportunity of excavating Knossos, 
whose secret would have thrown fresh light upon his 
earlier discoveries.} 


1 Schliemann built two fine houses at Athens where he and his wife 
became leaders of society. There are many of his letters in the 
Murray correspondence, written in his spidery hand on the thinnest 
of foreign paper. But as they are taken up, for the most part, with 
grumbles about maps, blocks and proofs, they are not worth quoting. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 


FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION—-LORD SALISBURY AND SAN STEPHANO— 
LAYARD ON AFFAIRS IN THE EAST—-SUGGESTION FOR A LIFE OF JOHN 
MURRAY II-—-LADY EASTLAKE ON MRS. GROTE 


T was commonly said that the Corn Laws had been 
“rained away in 1846, and now a series of wet 
harvests which brought heavy losses on landlord 

and farmers alike, revived the prejudice—in the minds 
of Conservatives at least—against Free Trade. Thus 
we find Mr. Murray writing to Sir Bernard Byles 1 
to suggest that it would be a good plan to issue a new 
edition of his Sophisms of Free Trade, which had been 
published in 1849. Sir Bernard’s reply strikes a curi- 
ously modern note, and proves that the drawbacks of 
one-sided Free Trade were clearly recognized—by cer- 
tain publicists—more than half a century ago. 


“ T fear,’ he writes, “ that if I published a new edition 
of Sophisms 1 should require, so as to present facts and 
figures, the assistance of some qualified person residing 
in London. That a change of Policy is ultimately 
inevitable I entertain no doubts. 

“This very morning The Times, in its City article, 
admits that the present enormous drain of gold from the 
Bank of England results from the excess of imports 
over exports, all foreign nations, including America, 
and some even of our own possessions, prohibiting or 
taxing our exports. In other words, that we employ 
and feed and pay the foreign producer instead of our 


1 Sir John Bernard Byles, a judge who wrote a standard work on 
Bills. 
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own to an excess of much more than the annual amount 
of our whole national debt. But the present generation 
(with the exception of the Prime Minister and a few 
others) are pledged to the error. M. Thiers, however, 
(I would not venture to express myself so strongly as it 
would seem presumptuous, seeing how many able men 
are in favour of the policy) characterizes it as ‘a policy 
of indifference, inaction, impotence and folly.’ ” 


In March the Treaty of San Stephano brought the 
Russo-Turkish war to an end. But the terms of the 
Treaty did not commend themselves to the Conservatives, 
and Lord Salisbury issued a manifesto against it. Mr. 
Murray, who had been the statesman’s ardent admirer 
from the days when, as Lord Robert Cecil, he contributed 
to the Quarterly, wrote to congratulate Lady Salisbury 
on her husband’s action, and received a very cordial 
reply, which he endorsed : 

‘* Relating to my admiration of Lord S.’s manifesto in 
answer to the Treaty of San Stephano.” 


“Tf all your irresistible impulses,” writes Lady Salis- 
bury, “‘ are as kind as this one | hope you will always give 
way to them! Who should be a better judge of Lord 
Salisbury’s style if not his old master. I am very glad 
that so good a judge does not think his pen has grown 
rusty! We are indeed both greatly touched and 
flattered by the really kind way in which he has been 
received in England, and you know well how hard he 
will work to bring her out of this difficult position with 
honour. 

“Many thanks for the Freedom of Thought, which I 
have begun to read with great interest.” 


Among the archives 1s an invitation from Lady Salis- 
bury to an intimate tea-party in Arlington Street to 
meet Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone. Lady Warwick, who was 
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also present, relates a little episode of which she and Mr. 
Murray were amused spectators. 


‘“‘ Lord Salisbury sat apart with a grey Shetland shawl 
wound round his head, the picture of silent misery. 
When Mr. Gladstone learned that the statesman was 
suffering from a bad tooth-ache, he asked anxiously 
what he had done about it. ‘ Nothing,’ replied Lord 
Salisbury, ‘I hope it will pass.’ ‘ But surely,’ inquired 
Mr. Gladstone, ‘ you’ve tried Bunter’s Nervine?’ No, 
Lord Salisbury had never heard of it. Mr. Gladstone 
at once rushed out of the room and speedily returned 
with a bottle of Nervine, which he insisted on applying 
himself. The offending tooth was located, and Mr. 
Gladstone carefully applied cotton-wool soaked in Ner- 
vine to the tender place. In five minutes Lord Salisbury 
had to own that the pain was gone, and he then unwound 
the grey shawl from his enormous head. In what other 
country in the world would it have been possible for 
two giant political foes to meet in private in such intimate 
and friendly association.” 


Sir Henry Layard, who had been transferred from 
Madrid to Constantinople, kept up an intermittent 
correspondence with Albemarle Street. With his strong 
pro- Turkish sympathies, he appeared to think (according 
to his political opponents) that he was in the service of 
the Porte rather than of Queen Victoria. He took the 
gloomiest view of public affairs, and in April he wrote 
in what Mrs. Grote called his “ most lachrymose style ’’: 


‘The state of affairs as regards England is certainly 
most unsatisfactory. God forbid that the prophecy 
about Gladstone attributed to Palmerston should be 
fulfilled. Certainly in our time the position of our 
country has never been so critical. Never was there a 
time when Englishmen have been more called on to act 


1In Lile’s £bb and Flow. 
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together in the spirit of abnegation and patriotism, and 
unhappily never before has there been such an absence 
of both. 

‘“* Nothing can exceed the horrors which the Russians 
and Bulgarians are inflicting upon the unhappy Mahom- 
medan population, and which they are now extending to 
all those who do not belong to the orthodox (or schis- 
matic) Bulgarian Church. All that the Turks did was 
as nothing compared to what has been going on in the 
Provinces occupied by the Russians.” 


In the autumn of this year Mr. Murray paid his 
annual visit to Hawarden where he met, among other 
pleasant people, Lord and Lady Bath, who invited him 
to Longleat for Christmas. He notes with regret that 
Lord Bath has become an ardent supporter of Glad- 
stone’s, whereas he had started life as quite a good 
Conservative. It was shortly after this visit that Glad- 
stone remarked in the postscript to a business letter : 
“Tam reading with great interest Curwen’s History of 
Booksellers—or rather Publishers. I always maintain 
that an extremely interesting work might be produced 
upon the activities of the Book-trade, even with due 
reserves for present relations.” 

It was, perhaps, this suggestion that prompted Mr. 
Murray to write to Samuel Smiles in July, 1879 : 


‘“ It is some months since I heard an expression drop 
from your lips which, though not noticed by me at the 
time, made an impression on me and has since dwelt 
upon my thoughts. You said you would like to write 
the Life of my Father. If I am not mistaken in this, 
and you really still continue of the same mind, I should 
be very glad indeed to confer with you at your 
convenience. 

‘“ My Father, I venture to think, deserves a Biographer. 
I know not where he would find so good and appreciative 
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an one as you, and I think I may venture to assure you 
that the materials for it are copious and most interesting. 
If you undertook it, it would be the pleasure and duty of 
my son, Robert Cooke and myself to aid and assist you 
in every way in our power. For those who knew him 
are reduced to very few and my own scanty recollections 
may quickly pass away, unless something be done soon 
to record them. Will you do me the favour to consider 
this?” 


The Murray partners, after further discussion, came to 
the conclusion that as the book would be a work of 
Smiles’s own choice, they could rely on his carrying 
it out with all his biographical skill and energy. 


‘The subject,” as Mr. Murray wrote to Smiles, “is a 
wide one, involving the literary history of this country 
for some forty years. And the labour of selecting and 
arranging the material will be great. We are prepared, 
therefore, to offer you for this Life, which I suppose will 
extend to two volumes 8vo, either One Thousand Guineas 
for the copyright, payable on completion of the printing, 
or, if you prefer it, one half-share of every edition.” 


Mrs. Grote had died in 1878, but her old friend, Lady 
Eastlake, was still busy with her pen, and had brought 
out a memoir of her husband and rather a dull Life 
of Gibson the sculptor. She attributed her wonderful 
health to her passion for fruit—especially apples. Reg- 
ularly each autumn she writes a letter of thanks to Mr. 
Murray for his tribute of Ribstone pippins from Newstead, 
which, she says, she devoured greedily and without any 
ill-effects. Now she writes to suggest that she should 
write a memoir of Mrs. Grote. It was not to be a formal 
Life, but “‘a sketch of her mind and of the various 

1 It was twelve years before the Memoir under the title of A Publisher 


and his Friends, made its appearance. Smiles accepted the offer of 
“One Thousand Guineas ”’ down. 
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spheres of interest, politics, art, French society and all 
the interests that she had combined in her long and full 
life... . I feel the more desirous of paying a tribute 
to her memory from the fact that her own writing— 
though occasionally very masterly—gives no adequate 
idea of her powers.”” Murray made a liberal offer for the 
little book, which is quite a clever study of that very 
remarkable character—‘‘ Lady Minerva Plutarch ’”—and 
may still be read with interest. 


CHAPTER THIRTY 


MISS BIRD AND HER TRAVELS—-GLADSTONE IN POWER—FROUDE ON 
CARLYLE—'‘ THE CROKER PAPERS ’’—NEW PUBLICATIONS 


HE present generation prides itself—and with 
justice—on its women “lone fliers’”’ and 
victorious rifle shots, and is apt to imagine that 
the Victorian woman shrieked at a spider and swooned 
at a mouse. But Victoria had her Gordon Cummings, 
her Rose Kingsley, her Marianne North, and, perhaps 
most remarkable of all, her Isabella Bird. Miss Bird 
(afterwards Mrs. Bishop) was an author-friend of the 
Murrays—father and son—for over fifty years. This 
extraordinary woman was under five feet in height and 
suffered from chronic spinal trouble, but she was never 
so well or so happy as when travelling alone in uncivilized 
countries, living among natives, riding half-broken 
horses and enduring untold hardships. Her first book, 
An Englishwoman in America, was published by Murray 
as early as 1856, but it was not till after her mother’s 
death in 1872 that she was able to set out on prolonged 
travels in search of health. An idyllic holiday was 
spent in the Sandwich Islands where she shared the food 
and huts of the natives, and spent her time lassoing cattle, 
surf-riding and climbing up volcanoes. 

Her next adventures were in the Rocky Mountains, over 
which she rode alone—some 1,200 miles—in the depth 
of winter. Here she suffered countless mishaps and 
faced dangers that might have made the stoutest heart 
quail. Of course these were all faithfully recounted in 
her book, A Lady’s Ride through the Rockies (1879), 
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which was well reviewed on the whole and had a large 
sale. But Miss Bird, who had not quailed before bears 
or blizzards, wild cattle or volcanoes, was now reduced 
to rage and almost to despair by a notice in The Times 
which, she said, was full of blunders and exaggerations. 
“More than all,” she declares, “‘ ] am annoyed with 
the statement that I donned ‘ masculine habiliments.’ 
It is simply horrible, and a lady ought to be protected 
from such libellous treatment on the part of Reviewers.”’ 
A few days later she writes reproachfully : 


‘““T wondered that you had not given me either sym- 
pathy or consolation under my annoyance. ... I must 
explain that the dress worn by the Hawaiian women is 
not what I have written of as the Hawaiian riding-dress. 
It is the dress worn by ladies in mountain resorts in 
America—a half-fitting jacket and skirt reaching to the 
ankles and full Turkish trousers gathered into a band 
with a frill falling over the boots, a thoroughly serviceable 
and feminine costume for mountaineering and other 
rough travelling. ... The enclosed gives an idea of a 
very ugly one. My indignation and disgust have not 
cooled down yet. I can imagine a lady who dons * mas- 
culine habiliments ’ quite capable of throttling an Editor 
on less provocation.” 


Later came a long journey through Japan, where the 
traveller lived for awhile among the “ hairy Ainus,”’ the 
supposed original inhabitants of Japan, who had never 
heard of washing, and regarded her ablutions as some 
form of religious rite.1_ But her wildest and most adven- 
turous travels were undertaken after an interlude of 
marriage to Dr. Bishop, who said that his only rival was 
“the high table-land of Asia.’”’ After his death, when 
she was fifty-eight, she explored Thibet, and then under- 
took a journey of 2,500 miles from Baghdad through 


1 Mrs. Bishop describes this experience in her Unbeaten Tracks in 


Japan. 
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Persia, Kurdistan, Armenia and Turkey up to Trebizond. 
Wherever she went adventures befell her. She was 
thrown off half-tamed steeds, nearly wrecked in shoot- 
ing rapids, stoned by the populace, and robbed of her 
equipment. 

Mrs. Bishop grew stout and grey-haired, her doctors 
warned her that one lung was touched, and that she had a 
fatty heart, but at sixty-three she dashed off for an 
adventurous journey through Korea. On her return 
home she was made a member of the Royal Geographical 
Society, lectured up and down the country, and came 
to be regarded as an authority on Eastern affairs. She 
stayed frequently at Newstead where the young people 
gazed with astonishment at the intrepid traveller who 
appeared as a semi-invalid old lady. Mr. Murray 
invited her to meet Gladstone, who had been interested 
in her reports of the persecution of the Armenians and 
Nestorian Christians by the Kurds. He took her down 
to dinner and questioned her keenly about the “‘ Kurdish 
atrocities.” After answering him with all possible 
detail, she turned the tables by saying, ‘ Now, Mr. 
Gladstone, you have asked me a great many questions ; 
may I venture to ask you one?” “ Certainly,” he 
replied. “Then, what was the Nestorian heresy? ” 
*‘ Ah,” he said, laying down his knife and fork, ‘‘ that 
is a matter in which I am profoundly interested.”’ And 
he entered upon a long, learned and precise exposition 
of the heresy, quoting historians, fathers of the Church, 
modern critics, without pause or failure of memory, 
and at the end of half an hour left her not only amazed at 
his vast and accurate knowledge, but conversant with the 
whole schism. 

At seventy Mrs. Bishop went out to Morocco where 
she had intended to rest. But when the Sultan pre- 
sented her with a magnificent black barb she could not 
resist riding over the Atlas mountains, though this 
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entailed camping out, or staying in native quarters. 
“You would fail to recognize your old friend,” she 
wrote, “ astride on a superb horse, in full blue trousers 
and a short full skirt, with great brass spurs belonging 
to the generalissimo of the Moorish army, and riding 
down places awful to think of, where a rolling stone or 
a slip would mean destruction.” 

Mrs. Bishop’s extraordinary powers of endurance, 
which she retained to an advanced age, were attributed 
to the fact that she had, as her husband said, the appetite 
of a tiger and the digestion of an ostrich. She could 
eat anything, however rich and unwholesome, without 
feeling the slightest ill effect, and yet she could travel 
for days on a few dates or a handful of rice. In her last 
illness she craved for, and devoured, that fearsome 
confection, a Scotch bun. When she died at the age 
of seventy-four, her luggage was ready packed for another 
journey to China. ‘“ Rest in peace” was, once thinks, 
the very last epitaph that this great Victorian would have 
desired. 


The return of Gladstone to power this year (1880), 
and the difficulties that he had to encounter when he 
opened his new campaign, form the subject of many bitter 
comments and criticisms from Murray’s Conservative 
correspondents. Professor Courthope, who was con- 
tributing a political article to the Quarterly, writes on 
May 26 that he really must introduce a paragraph about 
the Bradlaugh surrenders.? 


‘The House of Commons,” he writes, “‘ has forfeited 
the respect of every man who values justice and liberty, 


* Mrs. Bishop’s remarkable adventures are recounted in her Life 
by Miss Stoddart. An interesting article, The Centenary of Mrs. 
Bishop, by Amy H. Badger, appeared in the Quarterly for October, 
1931. 

? An allusion to Bradlaugh’s refusal to take the oath in Parliament. 
He was finally allowed to “ affirm.” 
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and all the sound part of society will be thankful that 
we have still a House of Lords. ... The only conso- 
lation for the Conservatives is that the Ministry are 
rushing upon their ruin, and I trust the common sense 
of the country is strong enough to prevent them from 
dragging down England at the same time.” 


But Gladstone’s troubles, as Robert Cooke noted with 
glee, were only just beginning. The Land-Leaguers 
were playing havoc with Ireland, shootings and evictions 
were everyday occurrences, and Forster was demanding 
the First Coercion Act. Lord Lytton,! who was suc- 
ceeded in the vice-royalty of India by Lord Ripon, 
sends (on April 8) his thanks to Mr. Murray for an 


article on Ireland. 


‘The views expressed in the Essay,”’ he says, ““ would 
delight me (for I think them singularly sound and true) 
were it not that delight in anything sensible said or 
written about Ireland is overwhelmed by dismay and 
despair about the foolish things done in and to that 
wretched country, which it recalls to memory. I really 
think that our mismanagement of Ireland from first to 
last is unparalleled in the varied and abundant annals of 
Human Ineptitude. 

“It seems incredible that a great sagacious Ruling 
Race, such as the English once were, should throughout 
their whole dealing with it have invariably and signally 
mis-carried in a task which, though difficult, was not at 
first impossible, and which, until the present moment, 
has at no time been, in itself, more intrinsically difficult 
than some similar tasks successfully achieved by other 
nations not superior to our own. My belief has ever 
been that the main cause of our discreditable and com- 
plete failure in Ireland has been the Parliamentary form 
of our Government. Parliamentary Centralization is an 


1 Robert, the first Earl of Lytton, whose pen-name was ‘‘ Owen 
Meredith.”’ 
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instrument which no Power in the world has ever yet 
successfully applied to the pacification and good govern- 
ment of alien nationalities. ‘The Danes lost the Duchies 
by it. Austria tried it for some time with pertinacity, 
yet has been forced to abandon it, after nearly losing by 
it both Hungary and Bohemia. Yet, wholly uninstructed 
by experience, we persist in our desperate adherence to 
it ; and this in some form or other is the only instrument 
we have to work with.” 


Froude, too, was minded to offer the Quarterly a 
savage article on Ireland, and wished to say a word 
or two about South Africa, which was in a frightful 
state, owing, he considered, to the mismanagement of 
Lord Kimberley. But Froude was also more peacefully 
engaged upon his Life of Thomas Carlyle. He sends Mr. 
Murray a couple of “ harmless notes’ from John II, 
relating to Sartor Resartus With regard to the negoti- 
ations for that work, Froude continues: 


“The reception which Sartor actually met with— 
universal condemnation for three or four years—com- 
pletely justified your father in refusing it from a business 
point of view, and if publishers do not wish to find their 
way into the Gazette they are bound to consider whether 
a book is likely to sell. ‘This is what I mean to say about 
the matter. . . . Carlyle was Carlyle—proud as Lucifer 
before he fell. His biographers, it seems to me, must 
let him show himself as he was. When I have completed 
his portrait, his admirers, of whom I am the chief, will 
not be dissatisfied, while those of whom he has spoken 
will cease (I believe) to fancy themselves aggrieved. I 
do not think there is anything in your father’s notes, 
which you could wish him not to have written.” 


Among the interesting and important works brought 
out by Mr. Murray in the early eighties, mention must 


1 Mr. Murray had refused Sartor Resartus in 1832. 
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be made of the Croker Papers, edited by Louis Jen- 
nings.1 Though the book made a belated appearance 
(Croker had been dead for nearly thirty years), it was 
read with keen enjoyment by those who had known the 
old critic. Gladstone found time to make comments and 
corrections on his copy, and Lord Dufferin (whom the 
book did not reach till 1884) writes from the Vice-regal 
Lodge at Simla, that he has not quite finished reading 
Croker’s Correspondence, but cannot refrain from saying 
what a favourable impression it has left upon his mind. 


‘The volumes I have been reading are a very noble 
record of a blameless, patriotic, innocent and industrious 
life, and I am glad to think that they will amply vindicate 
Mr. Croker’s memory from the unfounded aspersions 
with which it has hitherto been clouded in the eyes of 
that careless uninstructed majority of mankind which is 
so prone to found its estimate of its fellow creatures on 
the malevolent and unverified gossip of the day.” 


Then there was Darwin’s Earth-worms, which the 
author was certain that no one would buy or read, but 
which ran through six editions in a year, and was actually 
the subject of a complimentary review in the Quarterly. 
And there were the Peel Papers and Sir Charles Lyell’s 
Correspondence, and the Life of Lord Lyndhurst and the 
delightful Letters of Lady Lyttleton. Lastly, Mr. Murray 
declared himself proud and honoured by the proposal 
that he should publish on commission the Memoir of 
Princess Alice, edited by Princess Christian. 

1 Louis Jennings was greatly instrumental in breaking up the 
Tammany Ring. In every succeeding number of his paper (the New 
York Times) he fearlessly attacked them and “showed them up.” 
His life was in danger and at last he was arrested for libel and actually 
shut up in the “ Tombs ”’ (the name given to the New York prison). 
But he had good friends in New York who managed to smuggle 
him out and get him on board a ship sailing for England. He had the 
satisfaction later of learning that when the New York municipal elections 
came on all his Tammany opponents were thrown out. 
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NEWS FROM SCHLIEMANN AND DU CHAILLU—GLOOMY POLITICAL OUT- 
LOOK—A VISIT TO HAWARDEN—‘‘* GLENAVERIL ’’—LADY EASTLAKE 
AND THE NATIONAL GALLERY—DARWIN’S ‘‘ LIFE AND LETTERS ”’ 


HILE the politicians were raging furiously 
together at home, the explorers, scientists 
and archeologists were working busily and 

happily in various parts of the world. Dr. Schliemann 
had returned to his digging at Tiryns, and sends “ Three 
cheers for Pallas Athene!”’ He has succeeded, he says, 
in a wonderful way, having brought to light an immense 
palace with innumerable columns. Part of it dated, he 
believed, from the ninth century B.C., and of paramount 
interest were the wall-paintings and the vase-paintings, 
with the most primitive representations of men and 
animals. “ ‘The plan of this wonderful pre-historic 
palace can be made with great accuracy, and it will excite 
great amazement, for nothing like this has ever turned 
up before.” 

Meanwhile, Du Chaillu, who had deserted Africa for 
Scandinavia, and turned his attention from gorillas to 
Vikings, sends an alluring account from Copenhagen of 
the new book on which he was at work. 


“I find day after day,” he writes, ‘‘ splendid material 
for my work on the ancient Icelandic records, which will 
throw a great deal of light, not only on the customs and 
religion of the earlier English-speaking tribes who con- 
quered and settled in England, but also on English 
history of that period of which English historians seem 
to have no knowledge whatever. I have yet to find out 
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who were the Saxons who came to England—though there 
is a great deal about the people of the North going to 
that country. . . . You have no idea of the great number 
of gold ornaments that have been discovered. Just 
think of horns of gold weighing eight pounds each, of 
necklaces of gold weighing three pounds each, of heavy 
arm-rings and bracelets of most graceful shape—these 
finds corroborating the descriptions given in the Eddas 
and Sagas.” 


The Cassandra-like croakings of Conservative corre- 
spondents continued to pour into Albemarle Street. 
Thus, Louis Jennings writes on August 16, 1884: 


“The Depression of Trade is indeed a subject of vast 
and growing importance. Every week—every day brings 
it more and more home to the working man... . These 
rumblings and grumblings from Germany give additional 
force to our warning in the Quarterly against the wanton 
sacrifice of the good understanding with that power which 
Lord Beaconsfield promoted. . . . We see where this 
mad passion for suffrage is taking us, and people already 
begin to perceive what hangs over their heads when they 
make wheat-growing a losing industry. The Southern 
States of America resisted a blockade for nearly four 
years. I doubt whether we could stand against one for 
as many wecks.”’ 


It is quite refreshing to turn to an account of a particu- 
larly pleasant visit to Hawarden which Mr. Murray sent 
to his sister Hester. 


“* Nothing,” he writes, “‘ could exceed the kindness of 
my reception by Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone. He began 
by exclaiming: “© Mr. Murray, is it not the fact that I 
am the oldest of your authors?’ ‘This is the fact. My 
Father published his first book in 1837, and I can find 
no previous author longer on my books. I found very 
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pleasant guests, the Dean of Windsor (Davidson) and 
Mrs. D., old friends—Miss Phillimore and Lord Spencer 
who is always very civil to me, and told us some capital 
stories about Ireland. He was on his way to the Queen 
at Balmoral. He was succeeded on Monday by Millais, 
the artist, Lady Fred Cavendish (the widow) and Francis 
and Lady Louisa Egerton—he the son of our good friend, 
Lord Ellesmere, and one of my authors, once a Tory, 
but since his marriage with a Cavendish a Rad, but very 
agreeable. We had some pleasant walks about the Park 
which is really very beautiful and has some noble trees. 
I witnessed the cutting down of one by the Old Man. 
He is wonderfully well and vigorous, talking about any- 
thing but politics, though for part of the day at least 
telegrams were coming in every half-hour and most of 
his time was spent at work in his library. He still has 
to be watched by two or three Policemen, which he sub- 
mits to with bad grace, trying to elude them by slipping 
out at the back door, so they keep strict watch on his 
hat, as the only security. 

‘On taking leave of him in his library, which he calls 
the Temple of Peace, I said: ‘How I wish you were 
out of Politics. You would make such an invaluable 
author ; I know you have several books in you.’ He 
replied: ‘I wish sincerely I was—and the day after, 
be assured, I should retire hither and take up my pen.’ 
What a pity so good a brain should be made a political 
tool of, and do so much harm to his country. At least 
his kindness is shown by inviting such an old Tory as 
me. But alas, we both began as Tories. He has shifted 
—I remain fixed.” 


In spite of his prejudice against poetry, Mr. Murray 
could not resist the request that he would publish Lord 
Lytton’s long poem Glenaveril.1. On February 2 comes 
a rather querulous letter from the author about a “ male- 


1 Glenaveril was published in two octavo volumes. It is not a 
favourable example of Owen Meredith’s talent. 
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volent announcement of the book in the press, with a 
view to establishing the notion that the work was not a 
poem, but a narrative in verse, whatever that might be.” 
He supposes, however, that “a rose would smell as 
sweet if it were called a miniature cabbage in red.”” Mr. 
Murray protested against the virulence of the portrait 
of Gladstone (as ‘ Grandzvus ’’), but the author de- 
clared that his “ little packet of dynamite really seems 
mild in comparison with what is now the all but 
universal language of the Press about Grandzvus and 
his doings.’ ? 

In April young John was reading the fourth book of 
Glenaveril, and writes to his father that he is grievously 
disappointed with it. 


‘“ It appears to me,” he adds, “ that the interest is by 
no means sustained—the narrative is dry and monotonous, 
and the flashes of poetry are few—very few and faint. 

. » In short I am sorry to say that this book makes 
me uncomfortable. It must fall flat, unless it has a very 
redeeming tail. I write—in case you may not have time 
to read it yourself, that you may be warned before going 
to Knebworth.” 


Young John’s prophecy proved correct, for the book 
met with a supercilious reception from the Press. 


‘‘ For some reason or other,” wrote Lord Lytton from 
Venice, where he was staying with the Layards, “ the 
Press was always hostile to my father, and to my inherit- 
ance of that hostility must be added the further hostility 
from political causes special to myself, and the poem 
will have to make its own way—slowly, I fear, without 
any favourable breeze at starting from the Press. .. .” 


1 Glenaveril, the hero, attends a debate in the House of Commons. 
He gives a terrible account of all the harm that, in his opinion, Glad- 
stone (Grandzvus) had done to the country. 
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Lady Eastlake shared Lord Lytton’s opinion of Glad- 
stone, and expressed the same in her downright fashion. 
She was indignant because the allowance of {100 a year 
to the National Gallery Library had been withdrawn. 


> 


‘* Gladstone’s policy,” she observes, ‘‘ evasive in all 
ways, consists as regards the Gallery, in cutting off at 
one end what he gives at the other. The purchase of 
the Blenheim Raphael will deprive the Gallery of its 
allowance of £10,000 for seven years! Also the allow- 
ance for the Library is to be stopped ! 

‘“T wish the whole Cabinet and the old Emperor of 
Germany had been placed in the front rank of the weakest 
‘face’ of that square at Abu Klea!2 It would have 
saved us better men ! 

“What villainy is made possible by the newest in- 
ventions of science.” 


Darwin died in 1882, and his Life and Letters, edited 
by his son Francis, was published by John Murray. 
The comments and criticisms on the book, expressed in 
private letters from literary correspondents, may not be 
without interest at the present time. A copy was sent 
to the Duke of Argyll with a request that he would 
review it. In acknowledging the book he says: 

‘“ I should be reading it now were it not for the pres- 
sure of our deplorable political situation. I have a great 
respect for Darwin’s mind. He was the greatest observer 
that ever lived, but many of his followers have been very 
silly—and their work must be undone before Biological 
Science can make farther advance.”” The request that 
he would review the Life placed him in some difficulty. 
After reading it, he writes again: “‘ The Life raises him 
as a man. I do not think it raises him as a Philosopher. 
On the contrary, I could not review it without pointing 


1 The Battle of Abu Klea, in which Sir Herbert Stewart defeated 
the Mahdi’s forces, took place on January 17, 1885. 
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out the extraordinary defectiveness of his philosophical 
faculties.” 

The proof sheets had been sent to Darwin’s old 
antagonist, Whitwell Elwin, who wrote a hasty reply, 
but followed it up with a more considered criticism— 
from a religious point of view. 


‘““T did not comment,” he explains, “on Darwin’s 
profession of infidelity, but the chief reason was that I 
supposed it to be a settled point long ago. . . . What 
alone struck me as new in the Life was his amazing 
confession that he had never thought deeply on the 
question of whether there was a Deity or not. This in 
itself deprives his opinion of all value; it does more ; 
it tells us of what an inferior order must have been the 
mind and intellect which could spend life in studying 
pigeon-breeding, burrowing of worms and so on, and 
did not care to settle the question (by the side of which 
everything else was trumpery) whether his investigations 
of Nature gave evidence of a stupendous Creator to 
whom we owe all our service, and who ts the source of 
all our hopes, or whether we were to conclude that 
everything was self-developed, and that we were the 
creatures of blind fate, beginning from remote ages in 
slime, or little better, and ending in dust. This in- 
difference, of itself, stamps the man to me, and the 
reasoning in his books does, to myself, confirm the view, 
for I think his works full of puerilities, and the 
productions of an inferior, not at all of a master mind. 
Never was a vast hypothesis based upon such a mass of 
pure assumptions and such insignificant facts. That it 
has many disciples is only a proof to me that the followers 
are a feeble race. As to the grounds upon which Darwin 
abandoned Christianity they are of a piece with the rest 
—in the last degree superficial and even childish, when 
you consider the momentous question which was at 
stake, and his careless, casual investigation of the evi- 
dence. ... I thought the best thing in the book was 
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Sir Joseph Hooker’s reply to Darwin when he said, with 
an air of some importance: ‘I have begun to learn 
German. ‘ That,’ said Hooker, ‘is nothing: I have 
begun several times.’ ”’ 


Most of Mr. Murray’s correspondents were anti- 
Darwinians ; but the scientist’s old friend, Dr. A. B. 
Fisher, writes : 


‘The book appears to me a most perfect piece of work. 
Mr. F. Darwin has so truthfully and simply linked the 
letters together with glimpses into his father’s mind and 
work that they form a complete picture of his life without 
the Editor obtruding himself in any way. I seem to be 
living again with Mr. Darwin himself, and feeling all 
the influence of his noble nature... . I am getting to 
the point of thinking that the new men do not yet, at 
any rate, come up to the giants of olden days.” 


CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 


THE HOME RULE BILL—DANGER IN INDIA—ROYAL AUTHORS— 
‘* HURRISH ’’—DU CHAILLU’S ‘‘ VIKING AGE” 


OLITICALLY speaking, this may be called the 
pP year of the Great Divide, when Gladstone split 
his party over the proposed Home Rule Bill, 
and the new Liberal Unionist party joined the Con- 
servatives in opposing it. Authors and scholars were 
almost as much agitated as politicians over the state of 
the country and some of their utterances strike a prophetic 
note. An unhappy Irishman, Dr. J. L. Porter, writes on 
March 20: 

‘* ‘We have anxious times just now. What the G.O.M. 
intends to do with us no one seems to know. One thing 
is certain—the Protestants of Ulster will not submit to 
Home Rule without a struggle. Conservatives and 
Liberals are alike, with a very few exceptions, loyal to 
the Union. The Presbyterian Church is thoroughly 
roused, and though there is in it a majority of Liberals, 
you will see by the enclosed Resolutions what are their 
views with regard to the present crisis. 

‘| fear the people of England do not fully understand 
the position of the Irish Loyalists. If they throw us 
overboard, or if they attempt to put us under a National 
League Parliament, they themselves will suffer. Civil 
War must ensue. We can never submit to Parnell.” 


Danger was threatening England not only in Ireland 


but in India and in the Near East. Sir Henry Layard 
wrote on August 2: 


““T rejoice as you may suppose in the fall of Glad- 
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stone. ... One of the results of the reign of Gladstone 
is that Russia has been encouraged to make another and 
very serious step towards India by what she has done 
with regard to Batoum. She has acted with her usual 
sagacity and perfidy. I was always convinced that it 
was her intention to convert that most important harbour 
into a great naval station to serve as a basis of operations 
for her advance in Central Asia.” 


Of the windy suggestions of Home Rule for India 
which were put forward at this time that country seems 
to be now reaping the whirlwind. Mr. G. W. Forrest 
of the Secretariat, Bombay, was then engaged in exam- 
ining the records there preserved, and in sending over 
selections to Albemarle Street. 


‘“ All records of England’s greatness are interesting,” 
he writes, “‘ but are sad relics in the present day when 
the disintegration of the Empire is being gravely dis- 
cussed in the House of Commons. Men in England 
cannot realize the amount of mischief which has been 
done by the mere discussion. The educated natives 
now think that Home Rule for India has come within 
the range of practical politics. 

“ The local Associations spread over India are imitating 
the tactics of the Home Rulers and have begun to clog 
the wheels of administration in every possible way in 
order to show statesmen at home that English admin- 
istration has failed, and must be replaced by Loyal (?) 
Native Administration. The order given to the ver- 
nacular press is to profess the utmost loyalty to the 
throne but to abuse the Executive. ‘The Mission to 
Thibet is to promote the trade of India, but the supreme 
Government is abused for sending it. Lord Dufferin 
is slandered, because of him they are afraid, and they 
want another Ripon.” 


To turn from public to private politics, we find that the 


House of Murray was keeping up its reputation as the 
A.J.M. T 
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publisher of royal authors. There is a letter from Wind- 
sor Castle, unsigned and undated, but addressed to Sir 
Theodore Martin, about a book which Prince Louis of 
Battenberg was translating into English. ‘This was the 
work of a Herr von Huhn who had gone through the 
Serbo-Bulgarian War as correspondent of the Kélnischer 
Zeitung. ‘The Prince, whose name could not appear, 
was anxious that the book should be published in England, 
as it gave a true account of the Roumelian Revolt and all 
subsequent events. Sir Theodore was asked to give 
his opinion about the best method of publication, and 
what remuneration the author might expect. Sir Theo- 
dore sent on the letter to Mr. Murray and, a little later, 
he reported that he had been asked to put together for 
publication an authentic narrative of the seizure of Prince 
Alexander, of his release and return to Bulgaria, and 
of the rest of the story down to his abdication. 


‘The information is from himself and his brother 
who was carried off with him. I have only the parti- 
culars as yet down to the return to Sofia. ‘They are very 
striking. The Queen and Lord Iddesleigh are both 
most anxious that the world may see in its true colours 
the conduct of Russia and her agents. ... I at once 
thought of you as publisher. Is the work one you would 
undertake ? I purpose calling it ‘The True Story of 
the Bulgarian Plot.’”’? 


Mr. Murray replied that he would be delighted to 
publish both books. A year or two later he brought out 
the Speeches and Addresses of the Prince of Wales. He 
was glad, he said, as a loyal subject, to do anything to 
honour the Prince, and though he could not quite tell 


1 In August, 1886, partisans of Russia forced Prince Alexander to 
abdicate, and carried him off to Rein. He was released in a few days, 
but abdicated finally a month later and retired to Darmstadt where he 
died in 1893. 
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how the public would receive the book, he was eager to 
take the “‘ whole cost and risk’ upon himself. 


It was in 1887 that Mr. Murray suddenly broke his rule 
of more than forty years standing, against the publication 
of fiction, and brought out Miss Emily Lawless’s charm- 
ing novel, Hurrish. 'The book had a great success with 
the discriminating public, though the author seems to 
have been disappointed with the financial result. A 
copy was sent out to Lord Dufferin, who wrote from 
Simla on August 31: 


‘With Miss Lawless’s Irish tale I was perfectly 
delighted. I think it is one of the best books I have 
read for many a long day, though now alas! it is only a 
few of any sort that I have time to read. . . 1. I always 
feel a thrill of pride whenever I get one of your enclo- 
sures, and of pleasure when I see a covering letter from 
yourself. It is something for so slight a book to be 
found still floating upon the ever-mounting deluge of 
literature which is overwhelming the world, forty years 
atter its birth ? ; and forty years’ friendship with a man 
like yourself is even a more valuable possession.” 


Du Chaillu, who had spent some six years in Scandi- 
navia, working upon his Viking Age, wrote on December 
20 to say that he would shortly appear in Albemarle 
Street with the long-promised manuscript in his pocket. 


‘“ What a grand dramatic history,” he exclaims, “ is 
that of the Conquerors of Britain! Well may the 
English speaking nations of the world be proud of their 
ancestors. ‘The chapters on burial customs and marriage 
are full of interest, and throw a light upon the early 
customs of England. Some of the battles which took 

1 Mr. Murray sent on this paragraph to Miss Lawless, who was 


delighted at this praise from a fellow-countryman. 
? Letters from High Latitudes, published in 1857. 
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place in England are magnificently described in the 
Sagas, and very minute in their details, while many of 
the finds will prove the truthfulness of the Bayeux 
tapestry.” 


The book, though it was elaborately illustrated, did not 
perhaps make quite such a sensation as the author 
expected, for Du Chaillu was not taken very seriously 
as a scholar or a “man of letters.” But it brought 
forth a long gossiping letter from Mr. Murray’s old 
friend G. T. Clark,} who dates from Canford Manor, 
Wimborne. 


““T have of course read Du Chaillu’s heresies,” he 
writes, ‘‘ and though not disposed to desert the orthodox 
faith I can very well bear to be told I am not a Celt, and 
am somewhat indifferent as to whether I am a Jute or 
Saxon or a pure Scandinavian—for all were more or less 
of one breed—a strong-blooded folk. I remember Du 
Chaillu very well. I played at bowls with him on your 
lawn at Wimbledon, and was introduced to a full-grown 
gorilla—happily a stuffed one—by Spurgeon, to see 
which I was seduced by Layard and Lord Somers. 

“Lady Charlotte Schreiber is here, and was very 
much pleased with your visit to her, and by your very 
interesting talk. I thought at first it must have been 
Hallam flirting with his grandmother,? but no, it was the 
real John himself. ... I hear frequently from Layard 
who has been entertaining many royalties. He laments 
the man Browning * but cared little for his poetry. 
Neither do I. My poets begin scantily with Spenser 
and fully with Dryden and Milton and end with Byron 
and Scott. I don’t care for verses that don’t carry their 


1 Author of Archeology of the Land of Morgan, The Earls of Pembroke, 
etc. 

2 Hallam married Lady Charlotte’s grand-daughter, Miss Alice 
Du Cane, in 1884. 

§ Browning died in 1889. 
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meaning with them. My host and hostess? are expect- 
ing the Prince who comes like a Highland chief with his 
tail on. They are laying on the electric light and very 
pleasant it is, especially in one’s bedroom. But I don’t 
think it will injure my gas-shares... . 

‘‘T always fasten in the front page of a gift-book any 
letter that may have accompanied it. I learned this 
from Lord Houghton, whose books are thus much 
increased in value. I have got the great Duke and Miss 
J.2. Is it not delicious ?”’ 


1 Lord and Lady Wimborne. 
2 The Correspondence between the Duke of Wellington and Miss 
Jenkins. The lady, it will be remembered, tried to ‘‘ convert ’’ the 


great Duke. 


[1887 


CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE 


‘© MURRAY’S MAGAZINE ’’—BYRON AND DISRAELI—‘‘ ROBERT ELSMERE ”’ 
—‘* LUX MUNDI ”’ 


ROM time to time the Murrays of three generations 
k had been tempted to try their luck with some 
form of periodical literature, but they had only 
once “struck oil.”” John I had lost money and injured 
his health with his English Review. John II had made a 
brilliant success of the Quarterly, but had been forced, 
after much heart-burning, to relinquish his share in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, and had half-ruined himself over The 
Representative. John III had wasted capital and peace 
of mind over the Academy. But now he, urged on 
perhaps by his energetic and ambitious son, had reasoned 
that if Bentley, Smith Elder, Macmillan and Blackwood 
could run fairly successful magazines, why not the 
Murrays ? 

So we find that as early as August, 1886, great prepara- 
tions were being made for the appearance of Murray’s 
Magazine in January, 1887. Edward Arnold} was the 
chosen Editor, Miss Lawless was to contribute the serial, 
and the early numbers were to be enriched by some 
unpublished Byroniana. 

The Magazine started on January 1, 1887, with every 
prospect of success, for the first number was an unusually 
interesting one. The Editorial Preface contains an 
unpublished letter from John Murray II to Byron, dated 
1816. He writes that he is thinking more seriously 
than ever of establishing a monthly literary journal and 

1 Afterwards the well-known publisher. 
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has been promised contributions from some of the 
greatest characters. 

“If I succeed,” he adds, “‘ I will venture to solicit the 
favour of your powerful assistance in the shape of Letters, 
Essays, Characters, Facts, Epigrams and other, to you, 
small shots.” “Is it not strange,” exclaims the new 
Editor, “‘ that we are able to inaugurate Murray’s Maga- 
zine in 1887 with a series of Byroniana anticipated in 
1816?” 

The Magazine, he continues, is to deal with Literary 
and other subjects as set forth in the Prospectus, but one 
novelty is introduced in the articles on Politics. 


‘““No presentment of the situation can be adequate 
which refuses recognition to those conflicting elements 
that contribute to the solution of all great problems. We 
have, therefore, resolved to open our pages freely to 
legitimate controversy, believing that no cause will be 
damaged by discussion which affords the best antidote 
to error. Political articles will invariably be signed by 
their authors, who alone will be held responsible for the 
opinions they express.” 


The number opens with Byron’s Lines to Lara, and 
some slight recollections of Madame de Staél. The 
serial was Major Lawrence, F.L.S., by Miss Lawless. 
Among other contributions were articles on The Uses of 
Adversity by G. W. E. Russell, who writes from the 
point of view of a defeated Liberal candidate, a short 
story, Amour Dure, by Vernon Lee, Cosmopolitan Theortes 
and Colonial Facts, signed J. C. R. C., What Germany 1s 
About, by the Chevalier de Bunsen, and some short 
book-notices—a sound, solid cuntents bill. 

The plan of allowing politicians on both sides to air 
their views did not appeal to all readers. Thus, Mr. 
W. Farquhar was much disgusted with George Russell’s 
article on The Uses of Adversity, which he denounces as 
full of fallacies and mis-statements. 
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“It is not true,” he objects, “‘ that in 1887 we find the 
Tories in power; or, to speak more strictly, we find 
Lord Randolph Churchill in power, and a string of 
Conservative noblemen and gentlemen in office. ‘Thank 
God we have got rid of Lord R. C. already. Mr. Smith’s 
calm and honest leading of the House has had the hap- 
piest effect and is full of promise for the future—and the 
first victory of Mr. Goschen? sets its seal to the per- 
manence of the triumph of the Unionists. Neither you 
nor I can wish to see Mr. Gladstone and his fellows 
restored to a position in which they can efficiently dis- 
charge their high mission to England and the world. 
They have done mischief enough already at home and 
abroad. ‘To admit in your columns this special pleading 
of Mr. Russell will be, I think, to sow your pillow with 
thorns.” 


The article What Germany 1s About, by de Bunsen, is 
especially interesting at the present day because it deals 
with the early experiments in what we call “ social 
services,’ but which were then described as ‘* Authorita- 
tive Socialism.”” Bismarck had accepted certain of Las- 
salle’s views—more especially the theory that the work- 
ing class has a right to enjoy a specified amount of care 
at the expense, if needful, of the tax-payer, and that this 
privilege should be controlled by the State. 


> 


“On such principles,” says de Bunsen, ‘ the law of 
accident is framed, which was the first to deviate from 
the lines formerly adhered to—of enforcing help from 
the persons responsible for such accident. The pro- 
vision for sickness among operatives was the next move. 
And a third measure is at this moment, not actually 
announced, it is true, but shadowed forth in the speech 
from the throne, viz., to provide pensions for the veterans 
and invalids of labour. 

It is asserted that Bismarck actually believes in the 


1 Lord Randolph had “ forgotten Goschen.” 
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possibility of meeting the outlay required for carrying 
out so gigantic a scheme, through the proceeds of one of 
the monopolies he hopes to extort from a recalcitrant 
Reichstag. . . . No taxation and no monopoly in the 
world could provide the means. Confiscation will have 
to be reverted to. The three, four, or five per cent. of 
the population who possess capital will have to be 
deprived of their savings in favour of the other ninety- 
five per cent., who by this time must have learned the 
grateful lesson that thrift and rigid economy and sacrifices 
during the working days of life are a duty no longer. . . . 
It is impossible to tell how these laws will work ; at this 
moment one hears more complaints of people pretend- 
ing to be maimed or sick, and about the expenses of 
organization, than expressions of satisfaction.” 


The publication of the Magazine brought many letters 
from old friends, among them one from Madame Belloc;,} 
who writes from La Celle an account of herself and her 
family. Although it is a long time since they have met, 
she thinks that Mr. Murray will remember all the life- 
long associations of the name she bears. 


“I constantly come across in our library,” she con- 
tinues, ‘‘ books sent by your father to Madame Belloc, 
many of which, alas ! have been sorely defaced by passing 
through Prussian hands. I have long given up writing 
on my own account, but my daughter is developing a 
very pretty talent, and I am anxious that she should try 
her chance with the Editor of the Magazine which I see 
is lately started by you, but with which I do not suppose 
that you have direct literary concern. ... I follow 
English politics with keen interest—French also. You 
may remember the old family intimacy with the Augiers 
and Déroulédes, as I think your Father kept up constant 
intercourse with La Celle. All our autograph letters 


1 Formerly Bessie Rayner Parkes, author of Jn a Walled Garden, 
etc., daughter-in-law of Madame Belloc, the translator. 
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went in the war, including his and Miss Edgworth’s, 
Charles Dickens, and innumerable others. It would be 
a pleasure to me if my children (lad and lass)? who are 
both violently hterary, could walk on the old lines.” 


The first year of Murray’s Magazine ended in financial 
loss, though the periodical fully maintained the high 
standard with which it set out.2 That Mr. Murray 
was more than satisfied with the editorial work is proved 
by a letter dated January 23, in which Edward Arnold 
acknowledges the gift of a silver service. 


““T have been quite overwhelmed,” he writes, “ by 
your magnificent present, and cannot find words to 
describe my sensations as I opened parcel after parcel of 
glittering silver. Indeed I do not know how to thank 
you enough, and Mr. Cooke and your sons whom I hope 
I may call my friends also. 

‘ But, if it is not ungracious to say so, I prize even 
more than the gift, your letter, which in itself is an ample 
and generous recognition that I have satisfied those 
whom I most desire to satisfy. ‘The serious loss which 
I have been the unlucky means of inflicting upon you 
has caused me constant anxiety, and sincere regret at 
my being precluded from sharing it. But if anything 
could reconcile me to acquiescence, it would be the feel- 
ing that you acquit me of want of diligence. 

“IT am sensible that your kindness appreciates my 
efforts far too highly, and that for the literary success 
you are kind enough to see in the Magazine, your own 
guiding hand and your sons’ experience and help are 
responsible in no small measure ; but the knowledge that 
you have confidence in my zeal and will continue to 
direct and encourage your Editor’s arrangements makes 


1 Madame Belloc-Lowndes and Mr. Hilaire Belloc. 

2 The first volume contained articles and short stories by Andrew 
Lang, Baring Gould, Matthew Arnold, Miss Mulock, W. L. Courtney, 
Mrs. Bishop, etc. 
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me full of hopeful ambition to reach the turning point 
of our enterprise... .” 


Some years before the period which we have now 
reached, Lady Dorchester had placed her Byron papers 
at Mr. Murray’s disposal. A letter from Byron to his 
publisher turned up among these documents, and it was 
one of the bonne bouches of Murray’s Magazine. But, 
long before it was published, Mr. Murray sent it to 
Lord Beaconsfield, for the letter contained the poet’s 
thanks for a parcel of books which included a new 
edition of Isaac D’Israeli’s works. 

‘“T have a great respect for Mr. D’Israeli and his 
talents,’ Byron had written, “‘ and have read his works 
over and over repeatedly, and been amused by them 
greatly and instructed often.... I don’t know a 
living man’s book I take up so often.” 


‘* How strange,” wrote Lord Beaconsfield in acknow- 
ledging the letter, “ that it should have got mixed up 
with the Broughton correspondence, and how unfor- 
tunate for my dear father, who was a true Byronist and 
would have been deeply gratified by being thus rewarded 
in the Memoirs in which naturally so interesting a docu- 
ment must have been included. I am truly touched by 
your wish to present the MS. to myself, and I accept 
with thankfulness your kind and obliging offer.” 


The appearance of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Robert 
Elsmere caused a great stir in literary circles—especially 
among the theological members. It will be remembered 
that Gladstone boomed the book into fame with a 
controversial article in the Nzuneteenth Century, while 
that sturdy Evangelical, Dean Wace, dealt faithfully 
with it in the Quarterly. On September 1 the Dean 
had written to Mr. Murray: 


1 Lord Beaconsfield died in 1881. 
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‘“T am busy with agnostic abominations, and venture 
to ask if you could give me some help in exposing them. 
For some years, I think, a series of articles have been 
appearing in those unscrupulous Magazines, the Nine- 
teenth Century and the Contemporary Review, from the 
pen of Sir James Stephen, and I thought that perhaps 
you might be able to get them hunted up for me... . . 
I am under the impression that the term * Agnostic’ was 
first definitely adopted by Professor Huxley in one of 
those same two Magazines.” 


Dr. Randall Davidson, then Dean of Windsor, and 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, wrote on Novem- 
ber 7 to thank Mr. Murray for sending him the new 
number of the Quarterly Review. 


“The article on Robert Elsmere,’ he says, “ which 
from internal evidence I guess to be Wace’s work, is 
most valuable as an antidote to that strangely harmful 
book, harmful at least to those who don’t think for them- 
selves. No thoughtful man or woman but must see 
how the question it professes to deal with 1s really 
shirked. 

‘“ But Wace—if it be he—has done what was wanted 
in supplying the positive side of things for those who 
have been set a-thinking by this negative criticism, and 
who might be at a loss to find the particular reply they 
looked for. (I don’t quite agree with all that is said 
about Mr. Justice Stephen in the article.) ” 


It was, probably, as a counterblast to the so-called 
Agnostic works of the period that Canon Gore and some 
of his Oxford friends decided to bring out a volume on 
“The Cardinal Truths of Christianity ’’? which was to 
be called Lux Mundi? Mr. Murray was only too pleased 


1 Sir James published The Confessions of an Agnostic. 

2 The sub-title is A Series of Studies in the Religion of the Incarnation. 
The writers accepted the theory of Evolution and desired to reconcile 
scientific facts with spiritual truths. 
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to publish the book, for he was delighted with the corps 
of contributors and with the bill of fare. There is an 
allusion to the book in a letter from him to his sisters 
Hester and Maria. 

‘“‘T have been very fortunate,” he says, “in my new 
books of the presentseason. Dufferin 3000! ; Lux Mundi, 
a piece of theology so deep that I don’t send it to you, 
is making a great stir in the Church.” 


1 This was probably Lady Dufferin’s Our Vice-regal Life in India, 
published in 1889. 
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MR. MURRAY AS AN OCTOGENARIAN—FROUDE AND “ THE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE ’’—GLADSTONE AND ‘‘ A SOUTHERN PLANTER ’’—LORD LYTTON 
AND THE “‘ RING OF AMASIS ”’ 


R. MURRAY had now reached his eightieth 
\ | year, and though his friend Dr. Smith had 
written to congratulate him on retaining at 
this advanced age so much vigour of mind and body, he 
was beginning to feel certain infirmities; his brain was 
as clear as ever. He was fortunate in having two sons 
to help him in his work. Mr. Hallam Murray had joined 
the firm in 1884. He became known as an accom- 
plished water-colour artist, and exhibited at the Royal 
Academy for several years. He wrote and illustrated in 
colour The High Road of the Empire, and illustrated several 
other books, including Mrs. Ady’s Pilgrim’s Way. He 
introduced improvements in book-production, particu- 
larly as regards designs for bindings, and also in the use 
of colour-printing. 


Froude had now finished his work on Carlyle, and was 
about to undertake a short Life of Lord Beaconsfield. 
On October 8 he writes from the Holt, Salcombe : 

“* T want you to be very good to me. I have undertaken 
to—write—a—life of Lord Beaconsfield !! I had many 
searchings of heart about it, but friends of his and mine 
have promised help, and you must help me too, for you 
can.”” He has heard that there was an article on Dis- 
raeli’s early life in the Quarterly by Sir H. Layard, and 


begs that it may be sent to him. 
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‘‘ A thousand thanks,” he writes on October 21, “ for 
the Quarterly, which is a treasure—your own promised 
help will be almost equally valuable. A passage in 
Layard’s article tempts me at once to put it to the trial. 
With regard to The Representative, Layard observes 
‘We have reason to believe that Disraeli did take no 
inconsiderable part in suggesting to Mr. Murray this 
untoward speculation? I can readily agree that a 
youth like D. might have been delighted at the appear- 
ance of such a paper, but if a person of your father’s 
judgement and experience allowed himself to be influ- 
enced in such an undertaking by a brilliant youth of 2z 
the Marquis of Carabas and all the rest of Vivian Grey 
becomes credible to me—indeed probable and reasonable 
in comparison. 

‘Don’t tell me anything about it if it is a house secret 
—but nothing that I have heard or read of D. gives me 
such a notion of the enchantment which he must have 
exercised if this story is true.2. Are any copies of The 
Representative surviving ? They say D. wrote in it in 
favour of the Irish Penal Laws. If he did he never 
wrote anything more sensible.” 


Whether in or out of office Gladstone could always find 
time to read a new book, and when one caught his fancy, 
he was eager to review it. In the autumn of this year 
he had come across an American work which aroused 
him to such enthusiasm that he desired to arrange for 
its publication in England. 


‘ There has lately been published an American book,” 
he writes to his old friend, “‘ called Memoirs of a Southern 
Planter. It is written by Mrs. Smedes, a daughter of 
the person commemorated. I asked her after reading it 


1 The Marquis of Carabas, it will be remembered, was persuaded 
by the youthful Vivian Grey to enter into a political intrigue. 

2In his short Memoir of Lord Beaconsfield, Froude does not 
mention his hero’s connection with The Representative. 
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(she had sent me the work) to republish it here, and 
offered to set the arrangements in motion myself, if she 
sent over a telegram in certain terms. This she has 
done, and I wish to know whether you feel inclined to 
examine the book and publish it if approved. In that 
case I will send it to you, and will beg you, after approving 
it, to write to the lady and propose to her, or to me on 
her behalf, such terms as you think it deserves. If you 
do not wish to undertake it, perhaps you would not mind 
returning to me this note, and I will then send the offer 
to Mr. Macmillan. 

“The book interested me beyond all my expectations. 
I thought it would probably effect an act of justice in 
rectifying the idea, often one-sided, which is commonly 
entertained of the Southern Planter as such. And this 
it did. But in addition I found that without in any 
degree justifying the system of slavery, it introduced me 
to one of the noblest and loftiest characters I have ever 
heard of.? 

““T have arranged with Mr. Knowles that I am to 
put together a notice calling attention to the work (per- 
haps one of two or three pages) in the Nineteenth Century 
for December, by which time I hope the book may be 
ready. 

‘““ My impression is that some emolument may be an 
object to Mrs. Smedes (who has done her part singularly 
well). At any rate her father was ruined by the war and 
by the treachery of a false friend. If you wish yourself 
to offer her a prospect of profit by royalty or otherwise, 
I will take upon myself to settle with you in order to 
avoid delay.” 


As may be supposed, Mr. Murray lost no time in 
reading a book so recommended. He made an offer 
for it which Gladstone accepted on the author’s behalf, 
and the book was brought out in record time in order 


1 In his review Gladstone declared that Thomas Dabney, the Planter, 
was worthy to sit with Sir Percival at the round table of Arthur. 
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that the review might appear in the December number 
of the Nineteenth Century. Without being a work of 
genius The Southern Planter is a charming story about a 
man of almost ideal character, his family, his slaves and 
his adventures during the War of Secession. Perhaps 
it was too quiet in tone to command a sensational sale 
for, a few months later, Mrs. Smedes wrote to acknow- 
ledge a cheque for the very moderate sum of £18 16s. 6d. 

‘“‘ It was charming of you,” she says, “‘ to let me know 
that the dear Grand Man bought thirteen copies. 
Truly, he does nothing by halves. It is not given to 
many to be great like Aim, but surely the world can be 
raised and elevated by trying to imitate his beautiful 
ways. I trust that I am trying to improve myself on his 
model.” 

The leading members of the Albemarle Street circle 
were growing old, but they were still active, and seemed 
determined to die in harness. Dr. Smith, at seventy- 
seven, continued to edit the Quarterly ; Samuel Smiles, 
at seventy-five, was plodding away at the Memoirs of 
John II; Lady Eastlake, at seventy-nine, fortified by 
Ribstone pippins from Newstead, had translated a Life 
of Coleridge from the German, and reviewed it in the 
Quarterly ; Sir Henry Layard, at seventy-three, had not 
only brought out his Early Adventures, but had been 
skittishly acting ‘‘ Barnum,” ? to amuse his nieces ; 
while Lord Lytton, a young thing of sixty-nine, had 
lately published his Ring of Amasis. 


“I am indebted to the Ring of Amasis,” he writes 
from Paris,* “‘ for a very kind and very welcome letter 
from you—for which a thousand cordial thanks... . 
Betty [Lady Betty Balfour] and her husband are now 


? On the letter Mr. Murray notes that he had presented the ‘‘ Dear 
Grand Man ”’ with thirteen copies. 

2 An American version of ‘‘ Mrs. Jarley’s Wax-works.”’ 

* He was then Ambassador to the French Republic. 
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with me, and I am thoroughly enjoying her delightful 
companionship. She tells me that the Booton Hermit, 
when she last visited his Hermitage, was looking better 
and stronger than she had seen him looking at any time 
during the last three years. He was working all day 
long at the interminable Church, in the combined 
capacities of architect, clerk of the works, stone-mason, 
brick-layer and carpenter. 

‘“T feel greatly pleased by what you tell me of Dr. 
Smith’s favourable impression of the Ring.... I 
wonder what Dr. Smith thinks of Tolstoi’s Kreutzer 
Sonata—a horribly unpleasant book—and, if meant to 
be taken as a serious sermon on Matrimony—an absurd 
one. But I was strongly impressed by the power of it. 
It affected me while I was reading it and long afterwards, 
like a very bad nightmare, and it is the only one of 
Tolstoi’s books (of those at least that I have read) which 
has the merit of being short and unencumbered by pages 
of tedious speech. ... I am called away to receive 
Chamberlain and Herbert Bismarck who are lunching 
with us—an odd combination !”’ 


1 Whitwell Elwin. After publishing five volumes of the great 
edition of Pope, he had resigned the work into the hands of Professor 
Courthope, and devoted himself to the rebuilding of his church. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE 


‘© 4, PUBLISHER AND HIS FRIENDS ”’’—‘‘ NEW AUTHORS ’’—LAST LETTERS— 
DEATH OF JOHN MURRAY JIII—A FEW TRIBUTES 


HE Life of John Murray II, under the title of 

A Publisher and his Friends, appeared in 1891, 

and was eagerly devoured, especially by the 

‘old guard.” The book was actually the joint work of 

Samuel Smiles and John Junior, for the latter says that 

for over ten years he spent most of his leisure in collect- 

ing and arranging the correspondence. Lady Eastlake 

was one of the few then living who had been intimately 
acquainted with the subject of the Memoir. 


‘“T am coming to the end of your Father’s Memoirs,” 
she writes on April 12, “ which have afforded me so 
much interest and pleasure that I cannot help telling 
you so. You are doubtless hearing the same from many, 
but few or none, who have lived until now, can have a 
more vivid recollection of his kindness and liberality. 
I grudge approaching the end of the volumes, for they 
have been delightful companions to me in many a lonely 
hour during the last fortnight, and 1 shall quite miss my 
companion. [ shall turn to Byron’s works—the fine 
edition which your father gave me. The writing of 
them is perhaps the most extraordinary in our literature. 
What a medley of the fine and the base he was! Alas ! 
Besides the Memoirs of your Father these vols contain 
those of a whole gallery of friends, now forgotten. 
What an interest dear Hester would have taken in the 
work.” 


Lady Eastlake was then at work upon a paper for the 
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Quarterly on Giovanni Morelli, the art critic. ‘‘ This 
leads me,” she continues, “‘ to the early days of the 
Q.R. which have interested me peculiarly. It is high 
time for me to cease my connection with it, and I dare- 
say this is the last attempt I shall make. Dear Lockhart 
appears to great advantage in these pages. I am truly 
glad he should be done justice to .. .” 


“IT would not write to you about your father’s Life,” 
says another old friend and fellow-worker, Sir ‘Theodore 
Martin, “till I had read it all through. This I have 
done ‘ from title page to colophon ’ and with the deepest 
interest. You have indeed raised a fitting monument 
to a father of whom you must be justly proud. His 
character, as it comes out in the correspondence quoted, 
will command universal respect and admiration, not 
from workers in literature, or lovers of it only, but from 
all who can appreciate the value of such a type of high 
principle and generosity in its influence upon the char- 
acter and conduct of those before whom it is brought. 
It is in every way a precious book. But so many whose 
opinion is far more worth than mine must have already 
told you this, that I am almost ashamed to add my poor 
tribute to theirs.” 


Miss Annic Murray, Whitwell Elwin’s god-daughter, 
was staying at Booton in the autumn of this year. The 
harvest had just been got in and she describes how 


“Mr. Elwin was rushing about to see how it was 
getting on, and brought in reports of what the farmers 
said and thought and how well the men had worked. 
This, together with the work at the Church which now 
is progressing steadily, varied by letters from Betty? 
and Emily Lytton and Fountain’s? winter plans, 


1 Lady Betty Balfour (mée Lytton). As a young girl she stayed 
frequently at Booton. Emily Lytton was afterwards Lady Emily 
Lutyens. 

2 Mr. Elwin’s son. 
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occupy his whole life, and he trots about all day long, 
and is as busy and as weary at night as any Prime 
Minister. 

‘The first night he sat and talked about you and your 
concerns, and the various members of the family and the 
firm till bed-time. He alluded to the Memoirs, but 
always wound up with saying that though he considers 
your Father was a great man, he considers you a greater. 
You would have been touched if you could have seen 
the general delight given by the photograph of the 
Three Johns! which I brought down.” ? 


New blood was flowing into the House, though we 
have reached the last year of the old régime. Among the 
books lately published were Motley’s Life, Janet Ross’s 
Three Generations of Englishwomen, and Marianne North’s 
Records of a Happy Life. The Life of Dean Stanley was 
also arranged with Lord Ernle. In fiction, no longer 
banned, Mr. Murray continued to publish Miss Lawless’s 
works, and he discovered another distinguished novelist 
in Mrs. Margaret Woods. He was delighted with her 
book, Esther Vanhomrigh, and wrote to assure her how 
much he was gratified to be the publisher of such a 
work, both for the sake of the Dean and of the author. 
He paid {150 for the serial rights, and proposed that 
when the story had run its course in his Magazine, he 
should publish it separately—first in three volumes and 
afterwards in one. “I will pay you two-thirds of the 
net profits of every such edition,” he adds. ‘ These 
are the terms that I have given to my most favoured 
authors, Grote, Hallam, Milman, and Stanley, to their 
Satisfaction.” 


1 "The three Johns were John III, his son, afterwards John IV, and 
his grandson, now John V. 

2 Whitwell Elwin died in 1900, aged eighty-four. 

3 Mrs. Woods’ father, Dean Bradley of Westminster. 
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Two or three extracts from literary letters may close 
the story of the last year. From Christina Rossetti who, 
like Mr. Grote, must have suffered from a “‘ pampered 
conscience,’ comes a note about a sixty-year-old debt. 


? 


“Permit me, a stranger, to address you,” she writes 
on November 3. ‘“ As long ago as in 1827 your House 
published for my father, Gabriele Rossetti, the second 
volume of his Comento Analitico on the Inferno of Dante. 
I believe that at the date of his death in 1854, after years 
of broken health and embarrassed circumstances, a debt 
remained on this publication and this debt has, I assume, 
long been barred as a legal claim, but not necessarily so 
in justice. If you think proper to inform me as to the 
amount still due, I think it will be within my power (if 
not immediately, at least ultimately) to make good the 
sum in question.” } 


Lord Tennyson sends through his son Hallam, his 
kindest regards to Mr. Murray, but wishes him to know 
that the Lincolnshire Handbook is very inaccurate, and 
numerous complaints have come from Lincolnshire about 
it. “‘ As far as regards his own dialect poems, the dialect 
is Spilsby—and not North Lincoln. ‘ Tennyson Land ’ 
has been a bad guide for the compiler of the last book. 

He does not know even the divisions—the heaths, 
the fens and the wolds.”’ 


The death of Robert Cooke in 1891 was a great shock 
to his partner of forty years. Early in the New Year 
disquieting rumours were abroad about Mr. Murray’s 
health, for most of the correspondence was signed by 


1 How Mr. Murray answered this letter may be gathered from 
another little note of Miss Rossetti’s: ‘‘ Pray accept my thanks for 
the matter and manner of your truly kind letter. I had no idea that 
in addressing you I was writing to one who retained any personal 
recollections of my dear Father.” 
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John Murray Junior. There is a sympathetic allusion to 
his illness in an interesting letter about the Brontés by 
Mr. W. Wright of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
It is dated March, 1892. 


“Your Father,” he says, ‘“‘ was interested in my 
Empire of the Hittites. ... I am now completing a 
work on The Brontés in Ireland. I know all that can 
be known of the Ancestors of the Novelists, and indeed 
my difficulty with the subject is that the Bronté facts 
are more startling than the Bronté fictions. It is really 
dificult to keep the work on the lines of sober 
history. 

‘“T offered your Father one day last year on behalf of 
Miss Ellen Nussey,? who was then staying with us, the 
Bronté letters as a whole for publication. I think it 
was on the very day that the reviews appeared in The 
Times and Daily News of your great Memoir. On that 
occasion I mentioned to your Father my theory of the 
Quarterly Review Article on Jane Eyre. Itis this. The 
article was good and appreciative, but bits were added 
to it by Elwin * to make it go down with good people. 
The additions stand like patterns of drugget on a Persian 
carpet. Heavy editing was the rule in those days, and 
as I am now Editor in the largest way in the world I can 
vouch that it is not yet quite out of vogue.... I 
think your Father appreciated my hypothesis, but as it 
was new to him he was unable to say whether it was right 
or wrong. I fear it is too much to ask you to let me 
know how the matter stands. . . . I should never have 
thought of touching the Brontés, but I lived quite near 
to them, and I know their history, their superstitions, 
and their outlandish ways. Besides, early copies of the 


1 The Brontés in Ireland appeared in 1893. 

2 Charlotte Bronté’s old friend and correspondent. 

3 Whitwell Elwin did not succeed Lockhart till 1853. Lady East- 
lake was responsible for the ‘‘ goody ”’ bits with which she frequently 
interlarded her reviews of novels. 
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novels always came to the Uncles and Aunts who did 
not care for them, and they were first cut, read and 
approved by us, long before any reviews appeared in the 
papers, or the authors were known... . I trust your 
Father is better. I wish you would say that Dr. Wright 
of the Hittites sends expressions of sincere sympathy.” 


John Murray III died on April 2, 1892, a few days 
before his eighty-fourth birthday. Like his father he 
had lived in famous times, and with the passing of a 
man who had seen Byron, conversed with Scott and 
interviewed Goethe, a link with that earlier age was 
broken. Many were the tributes to his memory in the 
press—his services to literature, his honourable dealings, 
his unfailing generosity, his loyalty to friends and authors 
—all were duly commemorated. But one thinks that 
more than all these public praises he would have appre- 
ciated the little messages of affection and regret from old 
friends and fellow-workers. Such messages were not 
meant for the public eye, but one may be allowed to 
pluck a few leaves from this “ wreath of remembrance.” 

Lord Salisbury, whose great abilities Mr. Murray 
had recognized when, as Lord Robert Cecil, he sent his 
first article to the Quarterly, expressed his sincere regret 
for his old friend of thirty years’ standing, and adds: 
‘We all feel the great loss which letters and culture have 
sustained in the disappearance of the great office bearer 
in the literary Republic.’”! 


‘Your Father’s cultivated mind, sound sense and 
high principle made him a man of mark, and his char- 
acter and private qualities endeared him to those with 
whom the word was not an empty phrase, as I can vouch. 


1 There is no letter from Gladstone because he called to offer his 
sympathy in person. It should be noted that he quitted the House 
of Commons in the middle of a debate to attend his old friend’s 
funeral. 
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Pray accept from Lady Dorchester through me, and 
convey to your family the expression of our sympathy 
and condolence for his loss—one of her father’s oldest 
and most valued friends.” ! 


‘“T had known your father since my boyhood, and 
had ever found him a true and generous friend, and a 
wise and safe counsellor. I cannot believe that I shall 
never see him again in the old familiar chair, whence I 
have received so many kind and encouraging words from 
him. I read with pleasure the warm and appreciative 
notice in The Times. I should have liked to add to it 
an instance of your father’s generosity in my case. He 
had agreed to publish my first work on Nineveh on the 
usual terms of half profits. After the sale of the first 
edition he wrote to me that the sale had so far exceeded 
his expectations that he considered it right to give me 
two-thirds instead of half the profits.” ? 


“Your father’s unusual freshness of mind and vivid 
memory made him a most delightful link with the great 
men of the past, and indeed it seemed as if a great part 
of the literary life of England were connected with him. 
I think you know how truly my dear father-in- 
law honoured him and how highly he valued his friend- 
ship.” § 


‘Thoughts of kindness and help, of giving pleasure 
to others seemed to come so naturally to your father, and 
made him so very loveable. ... How his geniality, 
brightness and enjoyment of the society of his friends, 
and the way in which he made people acquainted with 
each other, made those gatherings in Albemarle Street, 


1 From Lord Dorchester. Lady Dorchester was the daughter of 
John Cam Hobhouse, afterwards Lord Broughton. 

2 From Sir A. H. Layard. 

5 From Lady Stanhope. Her father-in-law was the historian, Lord 
Stanhope, better known as Lord Mahon. 
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as Mr. Gladstone said, ‘The most charming in 
London !’’”’! 


‘“ T never can forget the genial and continued friendship 
to me, which began at the time of The Speaker’s Com- 
mentary, and continued up to last year. A more thorough 
Christian gentleman I never met, and his face at the 
Athenzum was always a delightful sight to me. I really 
feel as if life were perceptibly poorer for that kind and 
generous soul gathered into the place of rest.” 2 


1 From Mrs. Bishop, née Bird. Mrs. Bishop also relates how thirty- 
five years before Mr. and Mrs. Murray had visited her at Lambeth 
Palace, where she was staying. Mr. Murray got on a chair to examine 
the portraits. ‘‘ I remember with gratitude,’ she continues, “ how 
he pointed out the merits and demerits and told me interesting par- 
ticulars both of subjects and artists. I was able to enlighten the then 
Archbishop as to the real value of the portraits which, in consequence 
of Mr. Murray’s verdict, were moved from comparative obscurity 
into the guard-room, then used as the state dining-room.” 

2 From Dr. Alexander, Bishop of Derry. 
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JOHN MURRAY, THE MAN 


LONG life anda long memory! In his old age 
A Mr. Murray could tell strange tales of the far- 
away England of the Regency. The high- 
waymen, hardly yet extinct, were the bogies of his 
childhood, and it was still dangerous for foot-passengers 
to walk westwards from Hyde Park without a guard, for 
the roads were infested by footpads. People bound 
for the villages of Kensington or Chiswick used to collect 
at Apsley House on a winter’s evening, and wait for the 
mounted patrol which escorted them along the perilous 
road. 

The inhabitants of No. 50, like others in the district, 
did not consider that water laid on in pipes could be fit 
to drink. Wherefore, every morning a man-servant 
marched to Burlington House, bearing two large stone- 
ware jugs which he filled at the pump in the courtyard ! 
As late as the ’fifties the road from the West was only 
macadamized as far as St. James’s Street, where the 
surface changed to cobbled paving. The noise of the 
traffic continued late into the night, and in the small hours 
the market-carts from the country travelled in regular 
procession along Piccadilly. The rumbling of their 
passage over the macadam suddenly changed into a 
rattling clatter as the heavy vehicles bumped on to the 
cobble-stones, and murdered sleep in Albemarle Street. 

Life at Newstead, to pass on to later memories, was 
carried on with the clockwork regularity to be expected 
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in an early Victorian family of ultra-Conservative views, 
Every summer morning, after family prayers and a very 
abstemious breakfast, Mr. Murray put on his beaver hat 
and set out on his milelong walk to the station, his nankin 
trousers neatly strapped over his Wellington boots, a bag 
stuffed with manuscripts in his hand and a large cheroot 
in his mouth—the only smoke of the day. Arrived at 
Waterloo, he tramped by way of Hungerford Bridge and 
Charing Cross to Albemarle Street where, after a visit to 
“Cousin Robert’s ” room, he spent the day in writing 
letters, reading manuscripts and interviewing authors. 
There was always a Handbook in course of revision which, 
in any leisure moment, would come out from the ledge 
below his desk. ‘The portrait by Sir George Reid, R.A., 
depicts him as he sat at this well-worn desk, which is 
covered with a realistic litter of papers—the complete 
business man, ‘shrewd, tenacious, but kindly withal. 
Another portrait of Mr. Murray, by Charles Furse, is 
now in the National Portrait Gallery. In this he 1s 
wearing an expression of unrelieved gloom, due to the 
discovery, after he had given up half a dozen precious 
mornings to the sittings, that the artist had rubbed out 
the whole of his work, and was about to begin the portrait 
all over again.? 

Unfortunately, beyond the regular ofhce correspon- 
dence, few letters have survived that reveal John Murray’s 
own “ personality,’”’ his ideas and opinions on the topics 
of the day. In hunting through the letter-books to 
find the man, we have the feeling that he is hidden 
behind a heavy curtain. We hear his authors talking 
eagerly as they discuss books, business, politics and gossip, 


but it is too seldom that we hear his voice in reply. 
There are one or two characteristics, however, that 


1Some members of his family wished him to be painted in ‘ his 
old garden hat.” The old garden hat occupies a prominent position 
in the foreground. 





National Portrait Gallery. 
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are brought out clearly in this one-sided correspon- 
dence—the generosity and the varied interests of the 
man. Letter after letter is endorsed “‘ Sent £3 ’— 
“Sent £5 ”’—‘‘ Sent £15.” The world was then a cruel 
place for the author or journalist who was “‘ down and out,”’ 
and he can have found little consolation in the thought 
that his misfortunes were the result of his own folly. 
Some of the more Bohemian of the literary lights, influ- 
enced perhaps by the Pickwickian praises of milk-punch 
and the brandy flask, succumbed only too frequently to 
what were then called “ the temptations of conviviality.”’ 
Mr. Murray, himself an abstemious man, had little sym- 
pathy for the weaklings and disapproved of what his 
friend, Mrs. Grote, called “‘ sloppy charity.” Through 
his correspondence one may follow the pitiful tale of a 
once successful man of letters who held a government 
appointment and was an old friend of the Murray family. 
He had done important work for both father and son, 
but he was always heavily overdrawn in the books of 
the firm. He got caught up in the Dickens, Forster, 
Collins circle—an enchanting circle for those who could 
keep their heads—but the hero of this tale, in spite of 
the warnings and lectures of his friends, fell a victim to 
the aforesaid convivial temptations. And so there came 
a time when a piteous little note was handed in at No. 50: 


*“ DEAR MuRRAY, 

I am in absolute penury and want—not knowing which 
way to turn for to-day’s dinner. Can you—will you 
assist me by the bearer ?”’ 


But for once the springs of charity were dried up, and 
the answer came : 


“If, as you state, you are in penury and want—the 
sole cause lies in yourself. The allowance which you 
receive from Government and the proper use of the 


faculties which God has given you, ought to keep you 
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from this. When the world shall learn what was your 
position and what advantages you have thrown away, 
you will, I fear, receive little consideration. A sovereign 
is enclosed—but I can receive no further communication 
from you, for I perceive there will be no end to such 
demands.”’ 


The stern tone of this letter is no doubt partly due 
to the fact that the culprit had printed, without per- 
mission, some manuscripts that Mr. Murray had sent 
him to read and report upon. 

After the cares and worries of a long day at the office, 
Mr. Murray was able to escape to the peaceful atmos- 
phere of Newstead, where the pervading spirit of the 
home was one whom we remember as the young fiancée 
who thought London such a dangerous place and shrank 
from the ordeal of a literary dinner-party—now trans- 
formed into Marion Murray, an adored wife and mother 
and a most accomplished hostess. A charming pen- 
portrait of her was drawn long ago by her husband’s 
godson, Ernest Murray Pollock (now Lord Hanworth). 
After quoting Chaucer’s description of the “ Prioresse ”’ 
in whom “ All was conscience and tender herte,’’ and 
on whose “‘ broch of gold ful schene ”’ was written ‘* Amor 
vincit omnia,” he continues : 


“It has fallen to the lot of most of us to know some 
lady who corresponded with this picture—one who had 
grace and charm, personal attraction and warm sym- 
pathy, whose motto might well have been ‘ Amor vincit 
omnia.” Such was Marion, wife of John Murray the 
third, as her portrait lingers in my memory. When my 
father, George Frederick Pollock, married in 1851 he 
and my mother went to live in Somerset Road, Wimble- 
don. Shortly afterwards John Murray acquired a site 
at the top of the road, and thereon he built a good house. 


1 Master of the Rolls. 
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‘A friendship grew up between my parents and Mr. 
and Mrs. Murray, and the two families saw much of each 
other. Coming late as one of the younger ones in my 
circle, I reaped the advantage of having Mr. Murray as 
one of my god-fathers—a position which he recognized 
and fulfilled to the full, not only in my tender years, 
but throughout his life.... During the years at 
Wimbledon, Mrs. Murray had often spoken to my mother 
about her own life and duties, for the latter included 
much entertaining both in Albemarle Street and at 
Newstead. Was it a vain show? Was it mere worldli- 
ness masquerading as hospitality ? She pondered these 
things, and my mother helped to reassure her that they 
were a necessary side to the success in letters and business 
of her husband... . 

‘The New Year was the time for festivities in accord- 
ance with the Scottish custom, and my mother and 
sisters long cherished the memories of those parties at 
Newstead whither were gathered together all the younger 
folk of the many neighbours round about. When I went 
to school at Eagle House, Wimbledon, many a welcome 
invitation to Newstead on a Saturday afternoon cheered 
the drab existence of a rather delicate boy at a private 
school, and always, before I left, Mrs. Murray would 
take me to say good-bye to her husband with the 
reminder, ‘ John dear—Ernest is going ’ and there 
never failed to come from his pocket a tip which had 
been wrapped up in paper ready for the purpose by his 
Marion. Later on, when I was at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, I was often asked to dine and sleep in Albemarle 
Street or at Newstead, and greatly did I value the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded me of meeting the interesting men 
and women who gathered round that hospitable table.” 





But the course of true hospitality does not always run 
smooth and in the case of some of Mrs. Murray’s guests 
rather exceptional tact and savoir-faire were required. 


There was Du Chaillu, the child of nature, who had been 
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known to bounce into the room, burst into tears, and 
demand a loan of a hundred pounds; and there was 
Vambéry, the explorer, who had to be taught by Mrs. 
Murray “ how to eat and how to behave ”’ before he 
could take his place as the lion of the London season ; 
and there was George Borrow who, at one terrible 
dinner-party, fell into such a violent controversy with 
Dr. Whewell that the company feared the two would 
come to blows, and peace was only restored when Mrs. 
Whewell was carried fainting from the room. 


“One evening at Newstead,” relates Lord Hanworth, 
““my mother was sitting at dinner—late dinner in those 
days was at six o’clock—next to David Livingstone. He 
revealed that he was due in Dublin next day to receive 
an Honorary Degree at Trinity College. With the char- 
acteristic ease of a great traveller, he had supposed that 
he could compass so short a journey when he liked. My 
mother, an Irishwoman, knew otherwise. The guest’s 
difficulty was told to the hostess, and in a very short 
time the carriage, with its pair of iron-grey horses and 
Wager the coachman, came round, and Livingstone was 
on his way to Euston to catch the night mail.” 


The late Sir John Murray’s “‘ Brief Memoir’? gives 
some idea of the scope and variety of his father’s interests. 
Travelling was his chief pleasure and geology his favourite 
hobby. For fifty years he pursued his geological studies, 
collecting facts, reading all the new books on the subject, 
and forming his own independent views. But he 
remained on the friendliest terms with scientists, to 
whose views he was opposed. Like his father he pub- 
lished books for men of the most diverse opinions, and 
he left the Editor of the Quarterly a free hand, insomuch 
that works brought out by the Albemarle Street House 
were very often roughly handled in the Review. 


1 Yohn Murray III by John Murray IV, 1919. 
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Mr. Murray’s last excursion abroad was in 1884 when 
he spent some pleasant days with the Layards at Venice. 
From Caprile, accompanied by a son and daughter, he 
started on horseback to cross the mountains to San 
Martino di Castrozza, and had various adventures on 
the way. At a place where the narrow mountain path 
had been washed away, the pack-horse fell, rolled down 
a steep bank, and became pinned down at the bottom 
of the stream by his load. ‘The luggage got soaked, but 
the horse was extricated unhurt. Then Mr. Murray, 
in crossing a swollen torrent on foot, fell into the water 
and was rescued in much the same state as the luggage, 
but he made light of such little accidents and arrived 
safely at Neumarkt, having thoroughly enjoyed his 
journey. He was then seventy-six. 

There are some men who seem to have elastic days 
which they can stretch beyond the limit of twenty-four 
hours, and Mr. Murray was certainly one of these. He 
found time to act as a J.P., to give enthusiastic support 
to the Volunteer movement, to form a collection of books, 
pictures and objets d’art, to sit on numerous committees, 
charitable and otherwise! ; to “‘ cultivate his garden,” 
and to take part in a long, stern but ultimately successful 
fight with Lord Spencer (Lord of the Manor) to retain 
Wimbledon Common for the use of the public. 

One of the pleasantest features of a publisher’s life 
before the advent of the literary agent, was the direct 
personal association with his authors, which often led to 
long and intimate personal friendships. But apart from 
these, most of the notabilities of the day seem to have 
met at Newstead and it must have been a delight to 
listen to the conversation of such men as Lord Hough- 
ton, Robert Browning, Lord Bowen, Dean Milman, Sir 


+ Notably for the Bishop of London’s Fund (from its inception), 
the Royal Literary Fund, and the Advisory Committee for the Decora- 
tion of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
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Bartle Frere, Sir Richard Owen, Henry Reeve, Delane 
of The Times, Canon Scott-Holland and countless others. 
Dean Stanley, whose books Mr. Murray published, was 
always a welcome guest at Newstead, and incidentally 
must have been the easiest to cater for, since he could 
neither taste nor smell. He was also without any ear 
for music and Madame Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt (a 
Wimbledon neighbour) was immensely amused when, 
to illustrate this deficiency, he assured her that her sing- 
ing gave him not the slightest pleasure. His illegible 
handwriting was sometimes a cause of embarrassment, 
as on the occasion when he arrived at Newstead un- 
expectedly, the letter announcing his coming having gone 
the rounds of Winchester, Worcester, Wolverhampton, 
and other towns beginning with a “ W ”’ till the Post 
Office put a last despairing ‘ Try Wimbledon ” on the 
envelope. The Albemarle Street printers suffered many 
things in dealing with the Dean’s manuscripts. For 
example, in his Simat and Palestine, he gives an eloquent 
description of the toilsome ascent of the Mount of Olives, 
and the view from the top. The printer’s version was 
‘“And then there burst upon us the glorious view of 
Jones ’—a desperate shot at the author’s abbreviated 
‘ Jerusalem.”’ 

Like his father, John II, whose jokes Borrow declared 
“do me good,” John III could produce a bon mot on 
occasion. A well-known publisher who owned con- 
siderable shares in the Aylesbury Dairy and the Appol- 
lonaris Company greeted him one day with the question, 
‘Well, Mr. Murray, how are books doing with you ? ” 

‘“* Pretty fair,’ was the reply, “‘ though not to compare 
with milk and water.” The printer, William Clowes, 
used to call in Albemarle Street once a week to report 
on work in progress. On one occasion he produced 
from his pocket the proof sheets of a new magazine 
which was about to be published, and explained that 
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it was to be run on novel lines, for it was to consist 
chiefly of extracts from other magazines and reviews. 
The title was to be The Review of Reviews. “I could 
give them a better name than that,” remarked Mr. 
Murray. ‘‘ They should call it ‘ The Magazine Rifle.’ ”’ 

In such a household as that of Newstead there are 
generally to be found old and faithful servants who 
develop very decided characters of their own. Of such 
was James Mills, the butler, who knew Childe Harold 
by heart and was much better read than his master 
in the fiction of the day. 


‘Mills,’ says Sir John, “ accompanied my father to 
great houses, watched over his comfort and nursed him 
in his last illness. He taught my brothers and myself 
cricket, carpentering and many other useful things, and 
was moreover a great reader. Scott and Dickens were 
his favourite novelists and I think he could have passed 
a stiff examination in the books of either of them. My 
father was not well up in any novels except those of Sir 
Walter Scott. One day, when Mills was handing round 
the coffee after dinner, the question was being discussed, 
in which of Dickens’ novels a certain character occurred. 
As Mills handed the coffee to my father, he whispered, 
‘ Nicholas Nickleby.” Thereupon my father said aloud, 
‘I have reason to believe that the character to which 
you refer is in Nicholas Nickleby !’ ” 


Mills having married the comely Scottish nursemaid, 
took a special interest in Miss Annie Murray, then the 
baby of the family. When she made her debut he kept 
a watchful eye on her behaviour in society. At her first 
dinner-party she was seated between an elderly man and 
a young man. Miills, noticing that she was devoting an 
undue share of her attention to the young man, whis- 
pered, as he handed the asparagus, “ A little more con- 
versation on the other side, if you please, Miss.” It 
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was thought that the old man, having waited on literary 
and political celebrities for forty years, and stored up 
their conversation in his mind, might produce some 
interesting reminiscences which could be utilized in an 
article in Murray’s Magazine. A journalist was brought 
down to interview him, but Mills, turning self-conscious, 
refused to be drawn, and the interview was a failure. 

It was in the early ’eighties that a cloud descended 
on the family at Newstead. Although Mrs. Murray 
had played her exacting part of hostess so gallantly, the 
constant round of entertaining and being entertained 
entailed a strain—heavier than her husband or children 
guessed—upon her frail physique. She had never really 
recovered from the terrible grief and shock caused by 
the death of her youngest son Arthur, who died at 
Eton of congestion of the lungs in 1870, when he was 
only fourteen. As the years went on her health and 
spirits gradually declined, and she sank at last into a 
state of chronic invalidism, though she survived her 
devoted husband by nearly two years. 

Mr. Murray’s two sons, as we have seen, took part in 
the work of the publishing house, and his two daughters 
helped him to dispense hospitality in his home. While 
the younger, Annie, was perhaps the stronger on the 
social side, for she was “‘ good company,” sang well, and 
was in demand for country-house visits, the elder, 
Marion, was her father’s chief companion in his walks 
and climbs. She had, moreover, inherited his taste for 
geology and architecture, and took a special delight in 
field botany. She was keenly interested in Missionary 
work, and through her friendship with Canon Scott 
Holland, was admitted in 1892 to the Guild of the 
Epiphany,! of which she became the Superior in 1898. 
In spite of increasing deafness she worked steadily and 


1 For women engaged in higher education. The guild was started 
by Canon Furse. 
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faithfully for her guild for nearly twenty years. ‘‘ Every- 
one was safe with Marion Murray,” wrote a friend after 
her death in 1928. “ One could always be sure of her. 
Whole-hearted in work, large-hearted in outlook, single- 
hearted in aim, she was quite unconquerable in faith 
and faithfulness.” 

There are a few loose threads to be tied up—or snipped 
off. Lady Eastlake and Sir William Smith,' both active 
to the last, died in October, 1893. She was in her 
eighty-fifth and he in his eighty-first year. Sir Henry 
Layard,? in a letter to John IV dated October 9, 1893, 
expresses his regret at not having been able to attend 
Lady Eastlake’s funeral, and adds: “‘ I truly sympathize 
with you and your brother for the loss to you of Smith, 
which, if not irreparable, will be the source of serious 
trouble and inconvenience. His is another name taken 
from the list of old friends that remain to me——a blank 
never to be filled up.” Dr. Smith’s post as Editor of 
the Quarterly Review was most ably filled by Mr. Row- 
land Prothero (now Lord Ernle), who, when other 
business called him away, was succeeded by his brother, 
the late Sir George Prothero. 

The publishing business was carried on by Mr. 
Murray’s two sons till 1908 when Mr. Hallam Murray 
retired. In 1917 the business of Smith Elder was taken 
over by the Albemarle Street House and the firm which, 
for nearly fifty years, had laid a ban on fiction, thence- 
forward owned the copyrights of many of the most 
successful novels of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. Sir John Murray kept up the family traditions 
for good literature and generous hospitality, and—like 
his father—championed the memory of Byron against 
all detractors. He died in 1928, aged seventy-six, and 
now his son, John V (Lieut.-Colonel Sir John Murray, 


1 Dr. Smith had been knighted, much against his will, in 1892. 
2 Sir Henry died in 1894, aged seventy-six. 
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K.C.V.0., D.S.O.), reigns in his stead. The ship 
launched by John the First more than a century and a 
half ago, whose long voyage has taken her through the 
storms of war and the calms of stagnant trade, still holds 
steadily on her course. 
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